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| TP: taſk of erking ha is none of the moſt 


cur, to impoſe it as a duty upon one, who is in a man- 


ner, partly the author, and partly the tranſlator of a 


new work, on a new ſubject. 


I has now become the frequent practice of certain 
tranſlators, to iſſue their mangled productions into the 
world as their own manufacture; though, upon com- 
pariſon, they do not even deſerve the character of being 
accurate tranſlations from the German ; a language; 
with which our modern tranſlators, in en are but 
very imperfectly acquainted. 


To obviate a charge of this nature, and to acknow: : 


ledge my obligations to thoſe meritorious friends of 
literature in Getmany, from whoſe labours I have de- 


rived very conſiderable aſſiſtance in the compoſition of 


this work, I muſt mention, in the firſt place, the Rev. 
Da. STAzuDLIN, PRoFEs80R or Drviniry AT GozT- 
TINGEN. His claſſical performance, © On the Spirit and 
Hiſtory of Scepticiſin, in two Volumes, octavo, 1794,” has 
afforded me the materials of the © HisTogtcar InTRro- 
dUcr1oN,'—In reliance upon a character of ſo much 
Eun 


grateful ; eſpecially when a variety of circumſtances con- 
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worth and eminence, as that of Dr. Staeudlin, I have not 
heſitated, pp. 23 and 24, to record, with due praiſe and 


reſpect, a work written by Mr. Adam WEISHAUPT, 


Without entering upon an inquiry into Mr. Weishaupt's 

moral character, I can fafely aver, that is literary works 
have been received, upon the Continent, with almoſt uni- 
verſal approbation; In this aſſertion, I am ſu pported py | 
the Conductors of the firft German Reviews in gege- 


ral, and particularly by the reſpectable evidence of Prof. 
Staeudlin himſelf, as w-ell as by that of the celebrated Prot: 
EnrknaRD of Hate, both of whom have ranked Mr: 


Weishaupt's writings among the firſt philoſophical com- 


poſitions of Germany. And as he has lately publiſbed 
the third volume of his work On Truth and Moral 
Perſection; Regensburg, 1796; * as likewiſe another 
work entitled. On the ſecret Art of Governing; 
Frankfort on the Main, 1795 ;” I muſt leave Mr Weis- 
havpt to defend his private character in Britain, as well 


as he has done it to the ſatisfaction of his learned * 


in Germany. 
For the conciſeneſs of he © SyxoPars,” which con- 


tains the ftatement and general ſolution of Five connected 


Problenis; I need make no apology; as as the terms oc- 
curring in this part of the © ELEUEN TS“ are, I hope, ſuf- 


ficiently explained in the Goss AR v. Without this expe: 
dient, I might have extended the Synopſis alone to 4 


length, far exceeding the whole of the preſent work. 


In the © CHrRonoLoOGICAL AnaLvs1s, perhaps, T have 


been | in ſors parts too prolix, while others might have 
deen 
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been enlarged upon with advantage. But it is not an 
eaſy matter to keep within proper bounds, in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of abſtract metaphyſical ſubjects. Nor dare I flatter 
myſelf, that I am ſufficiently acquainted with the idiom 
of the Engliſh language, to exhibit the moſt abſtruſe in- 
quiries of the human ming, in a luminous point of view. 
In this reſpect, I can offer no better apology than that 
given by my great maſter, whoſe own words I have 
quoted in page 9. of the Introduction.— Although I had 
the good fortune to attend Prof. Kant's Lectures be- 
eween the years 1778 and 1781, during my reſidence at 
the Univerſity of Koenigſberg ; and again heard ſeveral 
of his Lectures in ſummer 1792, when I reviſited my na- 
tive country; yet I muſt confeſs, that my other profeſ- 
ſional labours have not permitted me to devote, to the 
ſtudy of the Critical Syſtem of Philoſophy, that portion 
of time and cloſe application, which, in more favourable 
circumſtances, I ſhould have been happy to beſtow upon 


this important branch of human knowledge. 


Relying, however, on the candour and impartiality of 
the learned in this country, I truſt they will not decide 
upon a work of ſo comprehenſive a nature as the preſent, 
from partial views ; nor do I entertain the leaſt appre- 
henſion, that they will be deterred from a thorough exa- 
mination of it, by any paradoxical poſitions, or even appa- 
rent contradictions, that may occur in the f peruſal. — 
A nation, which has produced a Bacon, a Nxwrox, a 
Lockr, a Hunt, and ſo many other profound inquirers, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have a taſte merely for the lighter, 
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iv ' PREFACE. 
(or what are vulgarly called) populat purſuits of litera- 


ture. Valuable and uſeful as theſe are to the commu- 


nity at large, no man of any penetration will deny, that 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, or inquiries into f rraths, 
are equally beneficial and hohourable ; though they muſt 
ever remain the property of the few, whoſe genius leaves 
the beaten track, and ſearches for higher principles than 
ſuch, as are barely deduced from the world of ſenſe, or 
experience. 


To thoſe, therefore, who are both able and diſpoſed t to 
become acquainted with the ſpirit of the Critical Syſtem, 
I beg leave to addreſs myſelf in the words of the worthy 
PRorkssoR WILL of ALTDORF, who gives his pupils the 
following excellent advice: 


7. © Not to prejudge and decry the works of KanT, as 
being too ſubtle and abſtruſe, as being couched in unin- 


_ telligible terms, as breathing innovation, and productive 
of confuſion in Philoſophy: 


2, Not to complain of the want of that plainneſs, 


which is neceſſary to render a book palatable to popular 
readers; ſince difficulty of apprehenſion appears to be 
peculiar to the inquiries, that form the object of the 
CRiriaug:“ 8 Is 

3, Not to appeal, according to the prevailing faſhion 
of the age, to the deciſion of the multitude, whenever an 
abſtra& propoſition occurs, which cannot, at firſt view, 
be clearly underſtood from the ſimple operations of Cam. 
mon Senſe ;* for Metaphyſics do not acknowledge the 


excligſive competency of this tribunal : 
4. 
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4, To abſtract from all other Metaphyſical Syſtems, in 
ſtudying the Critical, i. e. not to make any other Syſtzm 
the ſtandard, by which the merits of the preſent are to 


be tried : 

5, To ſtudy ii the general aim of the work, by ſuc- 
ceſſively examining every ſolution, which the Critique of 
Kant affords in regard to the five principal problems 
(contained in the * Synopfis”) : and laſtly, 


6, As the inquiries forming the object of Kant's Cri- 
tique are merely of a ſpeculative nature, to proceed like- 
wiſe in the*proſecution of them merely upon ſpeculative | 
grounds, and to abſtain carefully from all partial views 
of any intereſt whatever. For the reſult of ſound ſpecu- 
lation can never be prejudicial to the true intereſts of 


human nature,” 


With reſpect to the GLossary, I muſt refer the read- 
er to the few obſervations premiſed at the head of it: 
and if I have not ſucceeded in rendering the ſubject it- 
ſelf more intelligible, by the definitions given of thoſe 
terms, in the uſe of which Kant differs from his cotem- 


poraries, I can only plead the good intention, and the 


patient induſtry, with which I collected and ranged the 
materials. 


The © Tyrze PriLoLOGICAL EssAvs' have been ad- 
ded to theſe * ELEKMENTS' by way of Appendix; in or- 
der to relieve the reader, in ſome degree, from the ar- 
duous taſk—and ſuch it undoubtedly is—of reflecting 
upon fo great a variety of abſtract ſubjects. And as theſe 


Effays are, in a manner, unconnected with the Philoſophy 
of 


= PREFACE. 


of Kant, they have been at the ſame time ſeparately 
printed, in a form ſomewhat Cflerent from the preſent ; 


in order to accommodate thoſe, who might wiſh to pol- 


ſeſs them as a diſtin& work. 


Finally, the ſtyle and compoſition of this work, I am 


ſenſible, require more than common apology. Unfortu- 


nately, however, it is a matter of no ſmall difficulty to 
make good apologies, eſpecially in a foreign language. 
Whatever the execution may be, for the anxiety of my 
wiſhes I can confidently appeal to the teſtimony of thoſe 
literary friends, who have occaſionally lent me their aid 
in correcting the grammatical part of both the Elements 


and the Eſſays. They well know my eager and ſincere 


deſire of improvement in Engliſh compoſition ; and if 
any material errors ſhould occur in the courſe of ſuch a 
_ diverſity of ſubjects as the preſent, I beſeech the judicious 


reader and the candid critic to conſider, that I have ven- 


tured into a field of inquiry, of which but a ſmall part 
has hitherto been explored, 


The indulgence, which I claim, will not be withheld 
by thoſe, who have tried their ſtrength in tranſlating 
from a foreign into their own language : and I appre- 
hend ſtill leſs ſeverity from the few individuals, who have 
attempred to write, or to tranſlate into, a foreign lan- 
guage, which they had an opportunity of acquiring, 
merely by reading and converſation. 


NOVEMBER, 1797. 
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_ HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. - 


Tx Germany, two, circumſtances in particular have contri- 
buted to bring about a revolution in philoſophy, and to di- 
miniſh the eſtimation in which the dogmatical /y/tem of WoLF 
was formerly held: the ſtudy of the writings of the later 
Engliſh and French philoſophers ; and the appearance of a 
philoſophic prince upon the throne of Pruſſia. 

The former circumſtance made the German philoſophers 
acquainted with many obje&ions that had been ſtarted againſt | 
the dogmatical ſyſtem of Metaphyſics, gave riſe to a turn for 

popularity in philoſophical inquiries, and awakened a ſpirit of 
_ emulation among them, Selections were made from various 
ſyſtems ; and the learned, now for the firſt time, began to con- 
vey information with elegance and taſte, There aroſe a ſort 
of Eclecticiſin, which diſcouraged party- ſpirit, and recommend- 
ed philoſophical difcretion ; but which was, at the ſame time, 
attended with ſome injurious effe&s ; for incoherent ſyſtems 
were thus formed, inconſiſtent ſyſtems were mingled together, 
and philoſophy became ftill more wavering and flimſy, and 
was ſtill farther removed from the perfection of a ſcience. 

The hiſtory of philoſophy was now inveſtigated with great- 
er attention, and more generally ſtudied than it had formerly 

A been : 


® 
*. 
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been: With many, the ſtudy of philoſophy was converted in- 

to that of its hiſtory —a clear proof, how much the turn 
for dogmatiſm had declined, and how little hope was enter- 
tained of forming a ſyſtem, at once ge and ſuited to the 
ſpirit of the age. 

FREDERIC the Great collected a number of foreign philo- 
ſophers round him, who, in a great meaſure, merely to pay 

adulation, and from ſelfiſh views, openly profeſſed, like him, 
infidelity and ſcepticiſm, This circumſtance, from the novelty 
of the thing, and from the admiration in which the chara&ter 
of Frederic was held, had an almoſt magical influence on all 
the opinions of the age. It would, however, be equal to ingra- 
titude towards the mancs of this ſurpriſing monarch, to o- 
mit mentioning in this place, that the ſyſtem of his own practi- 
cal philoſophy has been held out, both by divines and laymen, 
as complete and downright Atheiſm ; whereas it is now clear 
and uniformly admitted by ſound and unprejudiced inquirers, 
that it amounted to nothing more than ſimple Deiſm. 

Among the philoſophers who ſurrounded Fi rederic, no one 
declared himſelf ſo expreſsly, and ſo openly, in favour of ſcep- 
ticiſm as d'ARGENS, the author of the Philoſophy of good 
« ſenſe,” which is written in a ſuperficial manner, with a 
view of gaining popularity, but which is not even calculated 
for the Fair Sex and Gentlemen of faſhion, for whoſe uſe it 
was originally deſigned ; though it abounds in erudition and 
abitra&t ſpeculation, D*Argens there endeaveurs to ſhow the 
uncertainty of Hiſtory, (and this is the beſt part of the work) 
of Logic, of Phyſics, of Metaphyſics, and of Aſtronomy, with- 
out advancing, in oppoſition, any new, or genuine, philoſo- 
phical principles. It does him, nevertheleſs, ſome honour 
that, with regard to the morality of life, he obſerves a reſpect- 
ful filence, His ſcepticiſm 1s dire&ed more againſt the uſual 

Pre- 
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pretenſions of the ſchools, and the learned in particular, than 
againſt human knowledge in general. 

It is more remarkable, though leſs known, that, in the ſame 
country, a celebrated and profound Divine declared himſelf in 
favour of an almoſt unlimited Pyrrboniſm. M. de BRAUsoRBRE, 
in his Pyrrhoniſme raiſonable,” called it rational, becauſe he 
allowed certain probabilities, both in kind and in degree, and 
maintained certain firſt principles, which did not admit of 
doubt. The work is written in a lively ſceptical humour, and 
affords pleaſure in the peruſal. It contains, indeed; many new 
and unexpected remarks ; for it is an aſſault upon all ſyſtems, 
eſpecially upon that of Wolf. © ArisTOTLE,” the author ſome- 
where ſays, * had numerous followers for many centuries. The 
« time of his fall is now come; and DESCARTES has given him 
<« the laſt blow, The fame of the French philoſopher was of 
ce ſhorter duration, becauſe people now poſſeſſed more un- 
&« derſtanding and leſs pedantry. LeiBniTz came; Wolf 
&« was his ſucceſſor : At preſent philoſophers are in a ſort of 
« anarchy ; they wait for a man who is bold enough to build 
«© upon the ruins of former Syſtems, new opinions, and conſe- 
4 quently new errors.” No where does Beauſobre attack re- 


ligion and revelation, but rather reſpe&fully affirms their 


certainty, The following paſſage is worthy of attention: Al. 
though it be difficult to prove the exiſtence of Gon by the 
light of reaſon, yet even this light is ſufficient to convince 
us, that the proof of the contrary is impoſſible. How can 
te we ſatisfactorily prove the oppoſite, if we have no clear idea 
« of the ſubje& which we wiſh to call in queſtion ? Although 
I could bear in my mind no ſufficient proof of the exiſtence 
of God, yet the advantage which attends the belief of this 
truth, the impoſſibility of comprehending the nature of an 
< infinite Being, and the reflection that this truth is both the 
* molt rational and uſeful of all others, would be ſufficient to 
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a ins any thinking perſon to give his _— nay even to 


« determine me.” 

But after this we are aſtoniſhed to find him BF all 
morality as uncertain, His chief reaſon i is, © that the good- 
ci neſs of actions depends upon their conſequences, which man 
« cannot foreſee, nor accurately aſcertain.” This argument, 
maturely conſidered, 1s obviouſly ſhallow, becauſe it proceeds 
upon falſe ideas of morality: But the following objections 
are of greater importance : © That we are fo little acquainted 
« with the motives from which we act, and in general with 
& our paſſions, that we know not how far our prejudices, 
« and our weakneſs, can juſtify our actions; and that the in- 
e terference and eolliſions of our different duties are inexpli- 
e cable to moſt men, nay ſome of them inexplicable to all.” 
The remark at the end of this work is not leſs ſtriking. * The 


«© uncertainty of our knowledge ſhould not render us diſſatis- 


« fied ; its advantage, or diſadvantage, will not thereby be 


c much affected. Certainty, with reſpe& to us, is not even 
© the moſt uſeful quality of our knowledge. The difficulty 
cc of acquiring accurate knowledge, is an admonition of nature, 
« which reminds man of his weakneſs, and of the caution he 
„ ought to obſerve.” 

The inclination to Scepticiſm ſhowed itſelf alſo in other 
parts of Germany, in different writings. It appeared mani- 
feſtly, for inſtance, in the Phyſical Cauſes of Truth,” by 
Loss1vs, and in the firſt edition of PLATNER's “ Philoſophical 
„ Aphoriſms.” In the ſyſtems of Logic and elementary books 


alſo, much more regard was paid to it than formerly ; in proof 


of which I ſhall only mention the excellent diſcuſſions in 


© LAMBERT'S Organum,” and in the elementary publications 
of FEDER. 


But no author had, on the one hand, paid more attention to 


the objedions of the Sceptics, and the diſtin guiſhing character- 
iſtic 
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iſtie of the poſſible ſyſtems; and on the other, inveſtigated more 
profoundly the faculties of the Human Underſtanding, and, 
indeed, of the whole Human Conſtitution, than TETExs, in his 
« Philoſophical Inquiries concerning Human Nature, and the 
« developement of it,“ which were publiſhed in two volumes, 
in the year 17977. It is not our bufineſs here to mark mi- 
nutely the excellencies or defects of this work; we take 
notice of it on this account chiefly, becauſe that profound 
philoſopher was the firſt among the Germans, wha examined 
ſome of the ideas of Hun, with an acuteneſs worthy of ſuch 
an opponent ; and he has inveſtigated the doctrines of oh i 
truth, and of the objective exiſtence of things, more deeply 
and more preciſely than had been done before. Againſt the 
explanation given by Hume, of the idea of Cauſation, he ob- 
jected with juſtice, that it did not exhauſt the ſubje& ; for 
we underſtand by it not merely a connection, but alſo a de- 
pendence of one thing upon another. He remarked that we 
perceive in ourſelves ideas in a neceſſary ſucceſſion, and that 
this is properly our notion of a cauſe, or connection: he 
pointed out inſtances, in which the ſubjective connection of 
ideas ariſes from a neceſſary operation of the underflanding, 
and, actually, has another foundation than the affociation of 
ideas formed by experience ;—caſes where we explain a 
compound effect from compound cauſes ; and where the idea 
of the complex effect has never been before aſſociated with 
that of the complex cauſe, but where the connection is the 
work of reflection: in fine, he has pointed out the operations 
of the mind, by which we deduce one truth from another. 
He maintained, therefore, that the idea of Cauſation is ab- 
ſtracted from certain aſſociations of ideas, in which we remark 
ſomething more than mere ſucceſſion and combination. 
Although this explanation is not altogether ſatisfa&ory, yet 


it, in a great meaſure, holds good againſt Hume's idea. Tetens 
admits 


* 
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_ admits that ſenſations afford the materials for all ideas but 


he contends that their form depends upon the mind, or the 
power of thinking. After having, in a very profound manner, 
iluftrated the origin of our knowledge, from the objective ex- 
iſtence of things, he next examines the truth of objective 
knowledge. According to his acceptation of the terms, our 
knowledge is called objectively true, in ſo far as objects muſt 


be perceived by every other being, in the ſame manner in 
; which we repreſent them to ourſelves ;—a being who has ſuch 


a mind as we have: and in ſo far as the relations, which we 
remark in our external perceptions, correſpond with thoſe of 
every other being, whoſe underſtanding is ſo conſtituted, that 


it thinks of the objects in queſtion, as we do. The neceſſary 


rules of thought, according to which the mind. proceeds, are, 
with him, not only ſubjective rules of our thinking faculty, 
but of every refle&ing principle ; and the general truths of 
reaſon are not only truths with reſpect to us, but to every 
reaſoning being. We cannot conceive an underſtanding which 
is capable of thinking againſt the principle of contradiction, or 
in other words, of diſputing the admiſſibility of that principle: 
hence this is juſtly conſidered as an objective principle. 


Tetens here contradicts what Loſſius had laid down; and what | 


Deſcartes had indeed, pretty diſt inctly before explained: That 


truth is only a relation with reſpect to the being who thinks of 


it, and that the contradiction is incapable of being an object 
of thought, only with reſpect to our underſtanding. Thus 
Tetens, with many others, proceeded in reaſoning upon ſub. 
jective neceſſary principles. He appealed to the fact, that 
when we apply theories to real objects, we always ſuppoſe 
that the reality is ſo conſtituted, as the general ideas repre- 
ſent it. But here, argues lie, the mind proceeds according to 
laws which we mult conſider as the laws of every reaſoning 


being ; 


- 
* 
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being ;—conſequently the truths which are here admitted, or 
ſuppoſed, are objective truths, 

With reſpe& to the objects of ſenſe, the knowledge of them, 
indeed, is often only an objective appearance; but the neceſ- 
ſary laws of thought lead to this concluſion, that other think- 
ing beings, in ſimilar circumſtances, repreſent theſe objects to 
themſelves in a ſimilar manner; that theſe objects, with cer- 
tain conformations, exiſt without us, and that certain propet- 
ties of the impreſſions which we experience, are alſo the pro- 
perties of the objects themſelves.—A Sceptic, however, with- 
out going out of his way in queſt of far- fetched arguments, 
might eaſily find a good deal to object againſt this deduction. 

The work of Tetens had not the effect of promoting a ſolid 
philoſophic ſpirit, and of bringing about a ſalutary revolution 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy, which might otherwiſe have been 
expected. But this was not merely the conſequence of the 
circumſtances of the times; but alſo of a ſtile, not ſo much 
obſcure, as languid, prolix and affected; as well as of a ſlaviſh 
dependence upon the Empiriciſm of Locke, which is inſufficient 
for the explanation of the moſt important problems. 

What this work did not accompliſh, another did. -K Avr, 
who hy various compoſitions upon philoſophical ſubjects, had 
long ago announced himſelf as an original genius, and an ex- 
cellent philoſopher, publiſhed in the year 1781, the Critique 
of Pure Reaſon,” which promiſed a total and beneficial reform 
in every philoſophical department. For a long time, however, 
after its publication, it had been unaccountably negleQed, or, 
at leaſt, miſunderſtood. This was ſurely not in conſequence 
of the difficulties, with which the ſtudy of it, as well as of 
every metaphyſical ſubject, is neceſſarily attended; but of a 
certain indifference to philofophy, and of a rooted taſte for 
ſhallow and popular diſcuſſions, which Kant directly oppo- 
ied, But as ſoon as the work was more ſtudied and inveſti- 


gated 
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gated, and had found ſeveral ſucceſsful Commentators, at once 
2 revolution in philoſophy commenced. It ſoon met with 
numerous admirers and friends, and even its opponents could 
not with-hold their admiration from this maſterly production. 
They ſaw themſelves, every where, driven from their ſtrong 
holds, and obliged to ere& new fortifications for the defence of 
thoſe -philoſophical tenets which they wiſhed to maintain. 
Nay, many of the enemies of this ſyſtem became its friends; 
and the invaluable part of it, which treats of morals, met 
with an almoſt univerſal approbation. All the different 
branches of Philoſophy were examined with greater ardour, 
and new ſources of knowledge, which formerly had ſcarcely 
been conceived, were now expoſed to view. The limits of 
the ſcience were more accurately defined, and the laudable 
reſearches after ſtable and ſimple principles, and after a rigid 
method, gave to philoſophical inquiries a certainty, and an in- 
tereſt, which for a long time they had not poſſeſſed. Long be- 
fore this period doubts had ariſen, - in reflecting minds, con- 
cerning the ſyſtems of Leibnitz, Wolf and Locke ; but theſe 
had never been unfolded with ſufficient clearneſs, nor a better 
ſyſtem ſubſtituted in the place of that which was to be re- 
Iinquiſhed. Here all ſyſtems were examined with critical 
acumen, and a ſolid foundation was laid for a new one. This 
New Philoſophy, in a ſhort time, was attended with an almoſt 
magical influence upon all the Sciences. It found friends and 
adherents, even among ranks of people who had not devoted 


| themſelves to Science, or leaſt of all, to Metaphyſics. It excited 


in Germany, a ſound, philoſophic ſpirit of inquiry, of which 
the preſent age was ſcarcely deemed capable. It contains ſuch 
an immenſe {tore of new 1deas and views that, hitherto, only 
a ſmall part of theſe materials can be conſidered as digeſted, 
and even, in a diſtant age, new branches of knowledge may 
ſhoot forth from it. | 

The 
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The work itſelf is arranged with aſyſtematic ſpirit, and writ- 
ten with a noble philoſophic impartiality. The. ſtyle is ſome- 
what obſcure *, the conſtruction and arrangement of the pe- 
riods, in many places, ungraceful, heavy, and over-loaded ; but 
a reader who has a tolerable underſtanding, and an intereſt for 
truth, is ſufficiently recompenſed by the originality of thought, 
and by the new and ſtriking images in which it abounds. The 
celebrated author diſcovers all the talents requiſite to a re- 
former of philoſophy, eſpecially in our age :—not merely an 
admirable acuteneſs, and a rare talent of making himſelf the 
object of his reflection, but alſo a knowledge in Mathematics and 
Natural Philoſophy, of which he had formerly given proofs : 
a nice ſenſibility of the Beautiful and Sublime; and in ge- 


lable neral, a cultivated manly taſte, a thorough acquaintance with 
rigid the flifferent Syſtems of philoſophy that prevailed before his 
n in- time; and a refinement of feeling, which is truly honourable. 


be- Tt is not my deſign here, to deſcribe minutely the ſyſtem of 
con- this philoſopher, which, beſides the work already mentioned, 
theſe is explained in the“ Prolegomena to every future Syſtem of 
etter Metaphyſics,” publiſhed in 1783; in the Fundamental Prin- 

re- ciples of the Metaphyſics (Theory) of Morals,” in 1785; in 


the © Metaphyſical Principles of Natural Philoſophy,” in 

1786; in the“ Critique on Practical Reaſon,” in 1988; in 
the © Critique on Judgment,” in 1790 ; and in the © Religion 
within the limits of Pure Reaſon,” in 1993: And which 
Syſtem has found in REINHOLD, SCHULZ, SCHMID, and others, 
friends and commentators, men who themſelves were quali- 


B L fied - 


] am nor very conſcious,” ſays KAN r, in his preface to the 2d edition of the 
Critique of Pure Reaſon, p. 43 © that 1 poſſeſs the talent of exhibiting an abſtract 
philoſophical ſubje& in a luminous point of view: I truſt that the occaſional. de- 
ſect of ſtyle will be further ſupplied by the writings of thoſe deſerving characters 
who, together with a ſolid judgment, are in the poſſeſſion of that talent. For, 
this being the caſe, there is no danger of being refuted, but rather of being i 
wnderſiogd, 
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fied to advance ſcience. The following abſtra& will be ſuffi. 
cient for our preſent purpoſe. 

Kant begins with doubting, whether Metaphyſics, in gene- 
ral, be capable of being ſtudied as a ſcience. He remarked 
that, hitherto, this branch of knowledge could not lay claim 
to the appellation of a ſcience ; although it was older than all 
the others, and beſides, by the intereſt it excited, always 
obtruded itſelf upon our attention. Two circumſtances led 
him to diſcoveries, which were to bring about a revolution in 
Metaphyſics, and ſecure to them the rank of a ſcience the 
obſervation, by what means Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
ſophy had become ſciences ; and Hume's inquiries concerning 
the idea of cauſation. We begin with the latter, and ſhall 
make Kant himſclf give the account of it. | 

Since the Eflays of Locke and Leibnitz, or rather ſince 
e the origin of Metaphyſics, as far as their hiſtory extends, no 
« circumſtance has occurred, which might have been more 
& decifive of the fate of this ſcience, than the attack which 
% David Hume made upon it. He brought, indeed, no light 
into this department of knowledge, but he ſtruck a ſpark 
& which, if it had fallen among combuſtible materials, and had 
ec been carefully fanned, might have been eafily kindled in- 
c to a blaze. Hume proceeded upon a fingle but important 
« idea in Metaphyſics, the connection of cauſe and effect, and 
& the concomitant notions of power and action: he challenged 
&* reaſon to anſwer him, what title ſhe had to imagine, that any 
c thing may be ſo conſtituted as that, if it be given, ſomething 
cc elſe is alſo thereby inferred : for the idea of cauſe denotes 
ce this, He proved beyond contradiction, that it is impoſſible for 
& reaſon to think of ſuch a connection @ priori, and out of 
its own ideas; for it contains neceſſity; but it is not poſ- 
&©& ſible to perceive how, becauſe ſomething is, ſomething elſe 

| « muſt 
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* muſt alſo neceſſarily be; nor how the idea 6 ſuch a con- 
« gnection can be introduced a priori.“ 

« Hence he concluded, that reaſon entirely deceives herſelf 
« with this idea, and that ſhe erroneouſly conſiders it as her own 
« child, when it is only the ſpurious offspring of imagination, 
ce which imagination, impregnated by experience, has brought 
« certain ideas under the law of aſſociation, and ſubſtituted a 
« ſubjective neceſlity, thence ariſing, that is habit, for an ob- 
« jetive one derived from perception. Hence, again, he con- 
« cluded that reaſon had no title to think of ſuch connections, 
« even in a general manner; becauſe then all her general ideas 
« would be merely fictions, and all her pretended notions, 
« ſtamped a priori, would be nothing elſe than counterfeited 
4 ordinary leſſons of experience: which is juſt ſaying, there is 
no ſcience of Metaphyſics at all, and there can be none.“ 

« However haſty and unwarrantable Hume's concluſion 
te might appear, yet it was founded upon inveſtigation, and this 
&« inveſtigation well deſerved, that ſome of the philoſophers of 
“ his time ſhould have united to ſolve more happily, if poſ- 
« ſible, the problem in the ſenſe in which he delivered it: a 
complete reform of the ſcience might have reſulted from 
« this ſolution, But it appears to have been the unavoidable 
« deſtiny of Metaphyſics, that he ſhould not be underſtood by 
© his cotemporaries. For it is a mortifying reflection, that Þzs 
„ opponents, REID, BEATTIE, OSWALD, and laſtly PRIESTLEY 
« himſelf, totally miſunderſtood the tendency of his problem. 
« Always admitting as granted, what he never had called in 
* queſtion, they ſo miſunderſtood his aim at improvement, that 
« every thing remained in the ſame tate, as if nothing had been 
c done. The queſtion was not, whether the idea of cauſe be in 
« itſelf proper, and indiſpenſible to the illuſtration of all natural 
* knowledge ; for this Hume had never doubted ; but whe- 
& ther this iden | is an object of thought through reaſoning a 
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1 


cc 


priori; and whether, in this manner, it poſſeſs internal ey]. 
dence, independently of all experience; conſequently, whe- 
ther it be of ſuch extenſive utility, as is not limited to objects 
of ſenſe alone. It was upon this point Hume expected an 


« explanation, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


c The opponents of this celebrated man, in order ſatisfac- 
torily to ſolve hie problem, would have been under the ne- 
ceſſity of penetrating more profoundly into the abſtract na- 
ture of reaſon, in ſo far as it is employed in pure thought; 
an inquiry to which they were little, if at all, diſpoſed, — 
Hence they contrived a more convenient method of diſplay- 
ing their malignity, without ſubjecting themſelves to the 
trouble of making further reſearches ; namely, the appeal 
to the common ſenſe of mankind. lt is indeed a great gift of 
Heaven, to poſſeſs a plain and unbiaſſed underſtanding ;— 
but we muſt manifeſt it, and eſtabliſh ourſelves in this poſ- 
ſeſſion, by ſas, by reflection, and by reaſon, by what we 
do and ſay; not by appealing to it as an oracle, when we 
can produce no rational arguments to juſtify the claim. 
When abſervation and ſcience are put to the laſt ſhift, then, 
and not ſooner, is it time to appeal to common ſenſe, — 
This is one of the ſubtle contrivances of modern times, by 
which the ſhallow prattler aſſumes a right, boldly to chal- 
lenge a man of profound erudition, and frequently main- 
tains the conteſt, As long, however, as there is any room 
left for diſcovery, we ſhall do well to beware of having re- 
courſe to this laſt expedient. And, in truth, this appeal 1s 
nothing elſe than a ſubmiſſion to the judgment of the mul- 
titude, a reference at which the Philoſopher bluſhes, but in 
which the filly witling triumphs and exults.—I ſhould 
think, too, Hume might have laid claim to a ſound un- 


te derſtanding, as well as Beattie ; and beſides, to what the 
latter certainly did not poſſeſs, to a critical acquaintance with 


te that 
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that ſpecies of reaſoning, which keeps common ſenſe within 
« due bounds, and prevents it from loſing itſelf in ſpecula- 
ce tions; or what is more to the preſent purpoſe, which hin- 
ders it from deciding upon any ſubject, becauſe it knows not 
« how to juſtify its mode of proceeding upon its own prin- 
« ciples; a reſtraint, without which an underſtanding will 
« not long remain ſound. The chiſſel and the mallet may do 
« well enough for ſhaping a piece of timber, but the ra- 
cc dius-needle, a nicer inſtrument, muſt be employed for en- 
« graving.—In the ſame manner, a ſound and plain under- 
« ſtanding, as well as a ſpeculative one, are each of uſe in 
« their turn; the former, when we are converſant about 
e judgments that are immediately applicable to experience 
&« the latter, when we are about forming general judgments 
« from mere abſtract ideas, as in Metaphyſics, where the un- 
« derſtanding, termed ſound or plain, but often erroneouſly ſo 
« denominated, cannot afford any aſſiſtance. 
« I freely own, the ſuggeſtions of David Hume were, what 
«© firſt, many years ago, rouſed me from my dogmatical ſlum- 
e her, and gave to my inquiries quite a different direction in 
te the field of ſpeculative Philoſophy. Ol was far from be- 
« ing carried away by his concluſions, the fallacy of which 
{© chiefly aroſe from his not forming to himſelf an idea of the 
tc whole of his problem; but merely inveſtigating a part of it, 
© the ſolution of which was impoſſible, without a comprehen- 
& five view of the whole... When we proceed upon a well 
te founded, though not thoroughly digeſted thought, we may 
tc expect, by patient and continued reflection, to proſecute it 
t farther, than the acute genius had done, to whom we are in- 
e debted for the firſt ſpark of this light.—I firſt enquired, 
ce therefore, whether Hume's objection might not be a general 
ce one, and ſoon found, that the idea of cauſe and effect is far 
from being the only one, by which the underſtanding a 
priori 
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*, priori thinks of the connection of things; but rather, that 
the ſcience of Metaphyſics is altogether founded upon theſe 
cc connetions.—T endeavoured to aſcertain heir number, and 
& as I ſucceeded in this attempt, upon a /ingle principle, J pro- 
« ceeded to the deduction of thoſe general ideas which, I was 
cc now convinced, are not, as Hume apprehended, derived 
from experience, but ariſe out of the pure underſtanding. 
6 This deduction, which ſeemed impoſſible to my acute pre- 
& deceſſor, and which nobody beſides him had ever conceived, 
tt although every one makes uſe of theſe ideas, without aſking 
ic himſelf, upon what their objective validity is founded; this 
& deduQion was, I ſay, the moſt difficult which could have been 
e undertaken for the behoof of Metaphyſics. And what was 
& {till more embarraſſing, Metaphyfics could not here offer me 
ce the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance, becauſe that deduction ought firſt to 
& eſtabliſh the poſſibility of a ſyſtem of Metaphyſics. As ! 
& had now ſucceeded in the explanation of Hume's problem, 
c not merely in a particular inſtance, but with a view of the 
« whole power of pure reafon, I could advance with ſure, 
« though tedious ſteps, to determine completely, and upon 
ec general principles, the compaſs of pure reaſon, both what 
ce is the ſphere of its exertion, and what are its limits: which 
« was all that was required for erecting a ſyſtem of Meta- 
& phyſics upon a proper and ſolid foundation.” 
Kant remarked, that Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy 

had properly become ſciences by the diſcovery, that reaſon 
a priori attributed certain principles to objects; and he in- 
quired, whether we could not alſo ſucceed better in Meta- 
phyſics by taking it for granted, that objects muſt be accommo- 
dated to the conſtitution of our mind, than by the common 
ſuppoſition, that all our knowledge muſt be regulated accord- 
ing to external objects. The following are the elements of his 
© Critique of pure reaſon,” —the firſt of Kant's ſyſtematical 

| works, 
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orks, and the moſt remarkable for profound reaſoning, and 
xe ſtriking illuſtrations, with which it throughout abounds. 

« We are in poſſeſſion of certain notions a priori, which 
are abſolutely independent of all experience, although the 
objects of experience correſpond with them; and which are 
diſtinguiſhed by neceſſity and ſtrict univerſality. To theſe 
are oppoſed empirical notions, or ſuch as are only poſſible a 
poſteriori, that is, through experience. Beſides theſe, we 
© have certain notions, with which no objects of expe- 
rience ever correſpond, which riſe above the world of 
© ſenſe, and which we conſider as the moſt ſublime, ſuch as 


© tive, and depend upon the principle of contradiction; the 
© and are eſtabliſhed upon another (aſſertory) principle. The 


c alſo contains analytical judgments. Beſides, there are con- 
« tained in all theoretical ſciences of reaſoning, purely ſyn- 
« thetical judgments a priori as principles, namely, ſuch as 
« amplify, or enlarge our knowledge of objects, without im- 


« always give ſomething material, or empirical; but there is 
« always ſuppoſed in it a pure perception a priori, a form of 
the ſenſitive faculty, viz. Space and Time. 


* entific form-—Natural Philoſophy alſo contains ſynthetical 
« judgments a priori, as its principles. By the ſenſitive 


« ſtanding we form general ideas. By the ſenſitive faculty 
we experience impreſſions, and objects are given to us: by 
the 


latter are amp/ificatory, i. e. they enlarge our knowledge, A 


« laſt are peculiar to the ſcience of Metaphyſics; although it 


This form firſt 
« renders every actual appearance of objects poſſible. Thus 
“ pure Mathematics are poſſible, and can be reduced to a ſci- 


faculty we are able to form perceptions : by the under- 


God, Liberty, Immortality. — There are analytical and n- 75 
« thetical judgments a priori; the former are merely illuſtra *- 
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« mediate perception. Mathematical judgments are altoge= J,/,/' 4.4 
« ther ſynthetical. The Mathematician may by his poſition 
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16 HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 
t the underſtanding we bring repreſentations of theſe objects 


oc 
* 
cs 
cs 


cc 


before us; we think of them. Perceptions and general 


EO ideas are the elements of all our knowledge. Without the 


ſenfitive faculty, no object could be given (propoſed to) 


us: without the underftanding, none could be thought of 


by us. Theſe two powers are really diſtin& from one ano- 
ther; but neither of the two, without the other, can pro- 
duce a notion, ( Erkenntmſs) In order to obtain a diftin& 
notion of any one thing, we mult preſ2:1t to our general ideas, 
objects in perception, and reduce our perceptions to, or con- 
ne& them with, theſe general ideas. As the ſenſitive fa- 
culty has its determined forms ; ſo has our underſtanding, 
likewiſe, forms a priori. Theſe may be properly termed 
Categories; they are pure ideas of the underſtanding, which 
relate, a priori, to the objects of perception in general. The 
objects of experience, therefore, are in no other way poſ- 
ſible; they can in no other way be thought of by us; 
and their multiplied diverſity can only be reduced to 
one act of judgment, or to one act of conſciouſneſs, by 
means of theſe Categories of ſenſe. Hence, the Catego- 
ries have objective reality. They are either Catego- 
ries of 1. Quantity; as unity, number, totality: or 2. of 
Quality; as reality, negation, limitation: or 3. of Rela- 
tion, as ſubſtance and accident, cauſe and effect; or the re- 
ctprocal operation between agent and ſufferer : or 4. of 
Modality ; as ,poſſibility and impoſſibility, exiſtence and 
non exiſtence, neceſſity and contingency.— The judgment is 
the capacity of applying the general ideas of the under- 
ſtanding to the information of experience.“) The objects of 


experience are regulated according to theſe ideas; not, vice 
& verſa 


* Hence we obſerve in thoſe who are deprived of, or deficient in, this important 


faculty, that the) are unable to determine between good and bad, between danger 
and ſafety, and fo forth, 
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« yerſa, our ideas according to the objects. Wecan attain no 


« knowledge of an object, as a thing in itſelf, but only ſo far 


« as it is an object of our ſenſitive perception, or a phenome- 
« non; though we muſt be capable of conceiving objects as 
« ſubſtances, and likewiſe of admitting their reality; becauſe 
« our internal experience, the conſciouſneſs of our own ex- 
« iſtence, is only poſſible on the ſuppoſition of external expe- 


ce rience, or by the perception of other things without us. - 


« As ſoon as we pretend to conſider the objects of ſenſe, as 
« things in themſelves, reaſon falls into a contradiction with 
&« itſelf, into oppoſite principles which it cannot unravel, ſo 
cc that as much can be ſaid for one poſition, as for its oppoſite. 
% Our knowledge, then, is wholly confined to the objects of 
« experience, without which the pure abſtract ideas of the 
© underſtanding are of no value, and conſequently they are 
&« no longer of uſe, when we abandon the regions of the ſen/i- 
« ble world, Liberty, God, and Immortality are ideas which 
tt are exalted above all ſenſitive faculties ; they are not ob- 
ce jets of ſenſitive knowledge, nor of objegive certainty, but 
© of neceſſary thought and belief. Speculative reaſon, when it 
© conſiders any thing, as to what it zs in 22/elf, direQs us here, 
« or leads us into conjecture and contradiction; but practical 
e reaſon, when it conſiders that which h be, by clear ex- 
& preſſions announces to us truths, than which nothing can 
© be more important. It declares us, as moral beings, to be 
free agents, who are not ſubjected to the mechaniſm of na- 
« ture: it holds out to us an ideal, moral perfection, which 
« we ought to attain, but which we can attain only by an 
« endleſs progreſſion, and therefore enjoins us to cheriſh a be- 
lief in immortality. By the idea of a moſt perfect ſtate, it 
« ſatizhes that inſtinctive deſire of happineſs, which is a con- 
ce ſtitnent part of our ſenſitive nature; and while it holds out 
& to as the idea of a moſt per fe harmony, in which happineſs 
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& and virtue muſt one day be united; it teaches us to believe 
« in the exiſtence of that Being, who alone can eſtabliſh this 


% harmony.” 


This imperfect account will, at leaſt, ſerve the ET of 


ſhewing, how this ſyſtem, on the one hand, ſets limits to the 


Scepticiſm of Hume; while it refutes and overturns Mate- 
rialiſm, Fataliſm, Atheiſm, as well as Fanaticiſm and Infidelity, 
Kant does not attack the dogmatical proceſs of reaſon em- 
ployed in pure (abſtra&) notions, but rather enjoins ſo far a 
more ſtrict dogmatiſm than formerly prevailed, while he raiſes 
Metaphyſics to the rank and ſolidity of a ſcience : he combats 


that arrogant dogmatiſm, which ſets out with its hypothetical 
notions, without previous enquiries, whether, and how far 


reaſon is intitled, by its peculiar judging powers, either to ad- 
mit, or to reject, theſe notions, « This critical work of mine,” 
he ſays, © is not written with a view of encouraging prat- 
« tling ſhallowneſs, under the arrogant name of popularity, 
nor for the purpoſe of ſupporting ſcepticiſm which, as well 
&« as the former, is rather an excreſcence, than an ornament of 
** the ſciences. The Critique is the previous preparation for 
© the advancement of a well-founded ſyſtem of Metaphyſics, 
« as a ſcience which, neceſſarily dogmatical, and in the ſtrict- 
« eſt ſenſe ſyſtematic, muſt be formed according to ſcientific 
&« rules, not merely adapted to the vulgar.” —Upon Scepticiſm, - 
its value, its limits, its relation to the Critical Philoſophy, 
Kant, in another part of his inquiry, has made excellent re- 
marks.—]acoB, another German Philoſopher, has ſince, in a 
more direct and comprehenſive manner than Kant himſelf, em- 
ployed the Critical Philoſophy for the confutation of Scep- 
ticiſm in general, and that of Hume in particular. 

Not long after Kant's Critique, there appeared a work, by 
an ingenious and liberal author, “ upon the doctrine of Spi- 
noza, in Letters to Moſes Mendelflohn, 1785, which accidental- 


ly, 


y, in many inſtances, confirmed the doctrines of the Critique. 
The author defined belief to be immediate certainty, _ 
equired no ſupport by arguments, ſuperſeded all proofs, as 

eſted upon a revelation, and contained the elements of a baby 
knowledge ; he maintained, that reaſon only leads to doubts 
and errors in the moſt important objects of thought, that Spi- 
oziſm is ſtill the moſt coherent ſyſtem of reaſoning, but it eſ- 


to the expreſſion of PaschAL, © Reaſon expoſes the Dogmatiſt 
to ſhame, and nature ſelf refutes the Sceptic.“ —As little how- 
ever, as his doctrines of belief agree with the principles of 
Kant, ſo much were his opinions, of Scepticiſm and Spinoziſm, 
a ſtrong corroboration of Kant's aſſertions ; that ſpeculative 
reaſon teaches us nothing, with demonſtrative certainty, upon 
the exiſtence of God, and the objects beyond the world of ſenſe. 
— Soon after this, in 1787, the worthy ſon of a truly philoſo- 
phical father, Joh. Albr. Heinr. ReiMarvs of Hamburgh, 
publiſhed a work upon the foundation of human knowledge, 
and natural religion,” in which he examines the different doc- 
trines of Jacob land Kant, and which here deſerves honourable 
mention, as it contains many valuable hints, together with 
happy illuſtrations of intereſting, though abſtruſe, ſubjects. 
In the mean time Kant's ſyſtem, or rather his elementary 
Propedeutic for a ſyſtem, acquired ſtill greater reputation, and 
gained every where friends notwithſtanding ſeveral accidents 
of ſo ſerious a nature, as to threaten its ſubverſion. The ſyſ« 


finally the Philoſophy of Common Senſe, were alternately op- 
poſed to it. Some imagined they ſaw in it a concealed infidelity ; 
others an over-credulous religious and moral My/ticiſm ; a 
third party maintained, that it led to Scepticiſm ; and a fourth, 
that 1t contained nothing new. All theſe obſtacles conld not 
retard the rapid progreſs it was daily making, almoſt without 
exception, in the Proteſtant Univerſities of Germany: in ma- 


C2 ny 
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abliſhes downright atheiſm ; and that in general, according 


tem of Locke, that of Leibnitz, a ſpecies of Eclecticiſm, and 


— 


4 x © T 


ny of the Catholic Schools, too, it obtained deciſive victories 


rate acquaintance with the hiſtory of Ethies, it was eaſy to 


-priſe that, after repeated attacks in our times, this ſpecies of 


deavcured to prove, that the ſceptical doctrines of Hume are 
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over the ſyſtems of Ariſtotle and Deſcartes. 
But however much, from conviction, enlightened minds 
were inclined to befriend this philoſophy, yet with a mode. 


foreſee, that even Kant's Syſtem, notwithſtanding all the evi- 
dence and ſtrength of its principles, could ſcarcely withſtand 
the furious attacks of Pyrrhoniſm, or rather the pyrrhonic 
art, by which, without diſcrimination, every thing is called 
in queſtion.; Mathematics. and Natural Philoſophy itſelf not 
excepted. Without doubt, many of the opponents of the New 
Philoſophy, long ago remarked this; but they heſitated to 
make the pyrrhonic experiment with Kantianiſm ; becauſe 
every other poſſible ſyſtem, that could be ſubſtituted in the 
room of the Critical, might in like manner be rendered wa- 
vering and uncertain ; and becauſe ſuch a pyrrhoniſm, in ge- 
neral, either leads to no end at all, or it is attended with con- 
ſequences detrimental to morality and happineſs.— Further, 
this attack would. only have ſerved to place the ſtrength of the 
ſyſtem attacked, in a more ſtriking point of view. Dut a 
more moderate ſcepticiſm might have been eaſily and advan- 


tageouſly employed againſt certain principles of the Critical 
Philoſophy, if its opponents had been aware of denying, or 
calling in queſtion, ſome facts of conſcioufneſs, to which Kant 
neceſſarily appeals. It was not, therefore, a matter of ſur- 


ſcepticiſm alſo ſhould be employed 1 the Critical Philo- 
ſophy. 

The author of Aenefidemus,” or, on the foundation of the 
« Elements of Philoſophy, publiſhed by Prof. Reinhold, in 
Jena; together with a defence of Scepticiſm, againſt the 
« preteuſions of the Critical Philoſophers, 1992,” has en- 


not 
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not in the leaſt confuted by the Critique oſ Pure Reaſon. The 
| Work, here mentioned, is written with uncommon perſpicuity, 
W:cuteneſs, and reſpect towards the Father of the Critical Phi- 
loſophy. The anonymous author directs his objections againſt 
the chief pillars of Kant's Syſtem, the derivation of neceſſary 
ſynthetical judgments from the mind, and the reference of 
theſe to the perception of empirical objects. He allows, that 
there are neceſſary ſynthetical judgments in human knowledge, 
that they form an indiſpenſible part in it, and that the neceſſity 
which takes place in the connection of the predicate with the 
ſubje&, in theſe judgments, can be derived neither from pre- 
exiſtence, from frequent repetition, nor from the conformity 
of a certain number of facts. But he maintains, that, in the 
& Critique of Pure Reaſon,” the mind is held out as the real 
ground of theſe neceſſary judgments, that from our being able 
to think only of the power of repreſentation (or conception) as 
the foundation of neceſſary ſynthetical judgments, a concluſion 
is drawn, that the mind muſt actually be the foundation of theſe. 
Now, argues he, what Hume called in queſtion, is here plain. 
ly taken for granted; namely, Iſt, that for every thing we per- 
ceive, there is objectively pre-exiſting a real ground, and a 
really diſtin cauſe of it, ſo that the poſition of the ſuf- 
ficient ground, in general, depends not only upon the repreſen- 
tations and their ſubjective aſſociation, but alſo upon things in 
themſelves, and their objective connection: 2dly, that we are 
intitled, from the conſtitution of a ſomething in our conception, 
to form conjectures reſpecting the conſtitution of that ſome. 
thing without us. —Kant, continues this Sceptic, has not pro- 
ved, that onr mind alone can be the ground of ſynthetical 
Judgments ; for the conſciouſneſs of neceſſity, which accompa- 
nies theſe judgments, is not an infallible criterion of their 
origin a priori, and from the mind.— That we cannot now 
think of, or explain ſomething otherviſe but in a certain man- 
ner; 
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| Judgments is conceivable, than from the mind; namely, from 


_ correſpond with the conſtitutions of things in themſelves, and 
be the means of repreſenting them. —The Critical Philoſophy, 


ner; this circumſtance by no means proves, that we could not 
have thought of it in any other way. Another origin of theſe 


the operation of real objects, and their various modes of af- 
fecting us. It might, therefore, be eaſily conceived, that re- 
preſentations and general ideas, which exiſt in us a priori, are 
ſtill in another way referable to real objects, than merely by 
the circumſtance, that they exhibit to us the conditions and 
forms of the objects. Theſe repreſentations and ideas a priori, 
might atfo-relate to the objective conſtitution of things with- 
out us, by means of a pre- eſtabliſhed harmony between theſe, 
and the operations of our underſtanding; and agreeably to 
this harmony, ſomething might be repreſented to the mind by 
means of perceptions and general ideas a priori, which ſhould 
not only have objective validity in our underſtanding, but alſo 


he adds, proves the origin of neceſſary ſynthetical judgments 
from the mind, by making ſuch uſe of the principle of cauſa- 
tion, as 1s contrary to its own principles in the application of 
the Categories; whether we underſtand by mind a No- 
menon, a thing in itſelf, or a tranſcendental idea. To theſe 
doubts, ſeveral of which were formerly propoſed by FLATT 
and BRASTBERGER, the friends of the Critical Philoſophy 
have already anſwered. Whether'the ſcepticiſm of this author 
agrees with that of Hume, whether it does not contain in ſome 
reſpects more, in others leſs than the laſt, I ſhall not venture 


to determine. 

PLATTNER, that excellent Authropologiſi, who, in a rare in- 
ſtance, to a profound knowledge of medicine, joins extenſive 
crudition 1n philoſophy, and peculiar penetration, and who de- 
ſerves to be ranked among the firſt philoſophers of Germany, 
has employed rational ſcepticiſm againſt the Kantian Syſtem, 
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a an elementary. treatiſe, deſigned chiefly for academical in- 
ſtructions, and has even declared himſelf in favour of this mode 
of thinking in general, with reſpect to all philoſophical- ſub- 


tes. © Would not a well underſtood ſcepticiſm,” ſays 


e among other things, be the moſt natural way to a- 


void all metaphyſical controverſy, and at the ſame time the 
f « moſt rational means for calming all dogmatical and critical 


© paſſions? What can be our aim under the titles of Logic, | 


] « Metaphyſics, Critic of Reaſon ; what elſe can be our object 

« under the general title of Philoſophy than, after admitting 
. the unqueſtionable reality of our repreſentations, to ſketch 
4: faithfully the hiſtory of them; and then to prove what 
„ is true and certain with reſpect to them; and what in the 


« human mind (whether it be the lower, or more exalted part 
« of it) carries the conviction of truth and certainty along 
« with it?“ This philoſopher wiſhes the whole of his work 
to be conſidered merely as the ſubjefive conviction of a Sceptic, 
and deſcribes the ſceptical mode of thinking more accurately 
than has been done by any of his predeceſſors. In oppoſition to 
the Critique of Kant, he has ſtarted a number of queſtions, ſome 
of which are completely in the ſpirit of the old Pyrrhoniſts. 
— Upon theſe doubtful points, likewiſe, anſwers have already 
been publiſhed by the friends of the Critical Syſtem. However 
concluſive ſuch refutations may appear to the party, on whoſe 
behalf they were attempted, it ſtill remains to be wiſhed, 


= though there is now little hope left for this proſpect, that the 


aged Father of Rational and Critical Dogmatiſm may deign to 
defend himſelf againſt the attacks of Plattner, and thoſe of the 
New Aeneſidemus. 

With pleaſure I proceed, by oppoſing to theſe ſceptical 
writings a work written with noble intentions. Although it 
deviate in ſome reſpects from the principles of Kant, yet it 
ſupports, with energy, the truth and certainty of human 


knowledge, 
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knowledge, and at the ſame time places the intereſting nature 
of theſe queſtions in a clear point of view, The treatiſe, here 
alluded to, is On Truth and moral perfection; by Apan 
WEISHAUPT, 1793.“ | 
All the writings of Sceptics, it is fincerely to be hoped, will 
never totally deprive man of the belief in objective truth; and 
the Sceptic himſelf will never be capable of abandoning it com- 
pletely. For it is of the utmoſt importance, that we ſhould 
admit ſomething objective, for the ſake of morality and reli- 
gion, both of which muſt loſe their value, and their exiſtence, 
as ſoon as they are conſidered merely as ſomething ſubjective 
and relative. Philoſophers ought, therefore, rather to juſtify 
the belief in objective reality, than repreſent to us, that there 
15 no other but ſubjective conviction, which they hold out as 
the higheſt ſtep of philoſophical and conſiſtent thought. We 
cannot, indeed, proceed beyond the power of comprehenſion, 
and all conviction merely reſts on our ſtate of mind; but 
could it be otherwiſe Alt is ſufficient that, in our conſciouſ- 
neſs, clear traces are given us of objective truth ; that it is 
in our power to diſtinguiſh objective and ſubjective truth from 
one another ; and that from the whole mode of our thought 
and action, and from the ideas of duty exalted above all ne- 
ceſſity, we muſt reaſonably admit ſomething objectively true. 
Philoſophical Scepticiſm, which 1s not merely pretended, or- 
affected, and which does not flow from an impure ſource, has 
as yet found, and ever will find, but a few genuine ſupporters : 
but when it is taught and extolled in writings, and in public 
places of inſtruction, it may, in a great number of individuals, 
gradually produce a ſhallow mede of ſceptical reaſoning, de- 
ſtroy the ſpirit of inquiry, and ultimately promote immora- 
tity. Perhaps, Philoſophy would ſoon fall into diſrepute, and 
the public ſpirit among mankind, as well as the general utility 
ef the learned, would ſuſſer extremely, were our attention con- 


fined 
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ed merely to the deſcription of the phenomena that occur 
the mind, and to the limited confideration of what is ſub- 
cive alone, without placing any value upon what is ob- 
ective.—It would be raſh and irrational, to obtrude our 


d, will WWnaxims, opinions, and convictions upon others; though eve- 
h ; and „one wiſhes to cultivate what alone is ſtable in us, our 
t com- eaſon ; and to try by gentle and ſuitable means, to bring to 
ſhould he clear conſciouſneſs and conviction of others, what our fair 


d reli- nd candid examination teaches us to be uniformly true and 
ſtence, Wood. We wilh not, individually, to conſider ourſelves as in- 


ulated creatures that live, each of us, in our own world of 
deas; but to believe, that we all have a claim upon a certain 
umber of truths, and that it depends upon our own exertions, 
o get poſſeſſion of theſe. | 

n our times, it might be more dangerous than many ima- 
Wine, to repreſent the Scepticiſm of Hume as incontrovertible, 


jective 
juſtify 
t there 
dut as 
— We 
enſion, 


; but l br incapable of ſolution; for the greater number of ſuperficial 
ciouſ- Neeaders might thus be induced to ſurrender their weak minds 


t it is o the moſt dangerous apathy, to ſhun every mental exertion, 


from ſearch for no further diſcoveries in the department of philo- 
ought Fophy, and by gradually returning to the age of barbariſm— 
11 ne- o leave every thing in this deplorable ſituation, in which they 
rue. hemſelves ultimately fall victims to infidelity, or fanaticiſm. 
ed, or There prevails at preſent, in almoſt every civilized country, 
e, has very ſhallow and dangerous ſcepticiſm, extending its influence 
rters: over the moſt important objects. It has aſſumed a ſyſtematic 
2ublic orm, to which people readily ſubſcribe ; becauſe it is more 
luals, iccrect, and leſs intolerable, than the profeed mode of think- 
;, de= Ps which charaQerizes almoſt every philoſophic ſe&. This 
nora. oecies of ſcepticiſm, in the greater number of individu- 
e and Ws, aſſumes the appearance of an indolent and irreſolute 
tility &ſpoſition of mind; and in many, that of a wild, fanatical 
con- 


D fickleneſs 
fined | 
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fickleneſs; a fickleneſs, with which one party, by way of re. 
taliation, uſually reproaches the other. | 

The cauſes of this fingular propenſity, it is not difficult to 
trace: an inclination for ſenſual indulgence is every where 

manifeſt ; the intereſt in pure intellectual truth is univerſally 
weakened ; the old philoſophical and theological ſyſtems have 
been ſhaken in their foundations, while the new ones have as 
yet been able to procure but little public reputation, 

Prof. STAUDLIN diſtinguiſhes with accuracy the different 
ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, and he endeavours to aſcettain their true 
. origin. As a ſpecimen of his maſterly method of inquiry, 
conclude this Introduction, with a faithful extract from his 

Treatiſe © On the Sources and Origin of Scepticiſm.“ 

« There is,“ ſays he,“ a certain kind of ſcepticiſm which 
deſerves to be ſtiled the philoſophical, and which ariſes near. 
ly in the following manner. Men of vigorous minds, in 
whom a lively intereſt for every important truth is joined to | 
an uncommon degree of penetration and activity, begin toi 
think, and to inquire for themſelves: ſuch men diveſt them. 
ſelves of their juvenile opinions and prejudices, at a much 
earlier period of life, than others. Their propenſity to peeu- 
liar and original ideas exhibits every thing in a ſuſpiciou | 
light, which formerly, either from mere cuſtom or authority 
had formed a part of their creed. The conſtant deſire of dil- 
covering truth ; the ſtrong conſciouſneſs of their own powers 
to ſearch for it; the bold proſpe& of opening, perhaps, new 
views in philoſophy, continually induce them to inquire into 
every ſource, from which truth may be derived: thus they 
are impelled by a kind of philoſophic enthuſiaſm.“ 

« That remarkable epoch of human life, in which ſome- 
times the painter, ſometimes the poet, as if by inſpiration, 
feels in himſelf the genius of his art; this epocha has been 
frequently obſerved by men whom nature had deſigned for ce- 

lebrity, 
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ebrity. The philoſophic genius, not unfrequently, diſcovers 
a ſimilar period, in which the views he directs to his intellec- 
tual nature, the manner in which he reflects upon the whole 
created fabric, and the reſearches he makes into the writings 
of the ancient philoſophers, fill his mind with a'pleafing anxie- 
ty, with a lively energy, and lead him to augur his future 
deſtiny : but this exertion of evolving talents not rarely termi- 
nates inſcepticiſm. His mind treſpaſſes upon regions unknown, 
and far remote from human conception ; he 1s firſtinduced, and 
that moſt frequently, to ſtart queſtions which, to men, are al- 
together unanſwerable. Unfortunately, too, he begins with 
the moſt difficult ſubjects of inquiry; for the more eaſy pro- 
poſitions appear to him beneath his dignity. The latter he 
treats with contempt; and graſping principally . at the 
former, he is continually diſappointed by the tranſient hopes 
of diſcovering myſteries, which lie concealed behind an im- 
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penetrable gloom. The unſucceſsful efforts made upon that 
begin to (ich is difficult, ſoon render him ſuſpicious of what 1s 
t them · both eaſy, and within his horizon. He wanders from one 
L much 


ſyſtem to another in order to find the philoſopher's ſtone ; 
(or, as it is very forcibly expreſſed in the original) to ſolve 
the riddle of the world. He alternately pays homage to the 
different ſyſtems, which engage his attention ; ſo that at one 
time the adherents of LoCKE, at another thoſe of LEIBNVITZ, 
at another thoſe of DEsCaRTEs, and at length thoſe of 
RovssEav are, with him, the repreſentatives of truth. Some- 
times, he creates ſyſtems of his own ; but they are as quick- 
ly deſtroyed, as they were erected.“ 

+ He is, finally, led to inveſtigate the foundation of all hu- 
man knowledge and evidence, as well as to inquire into the 
| poilibility of an obje&ive truth. Here, where he was in 
learch of a certain reſting point, a boiſterous ocean of uncer- 


tainties, at once, appears in view. In vain he attempts, af- 
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ter the moſt accurate ſcrutiny of his intellectual powers, ts 
diſcover the general and neceſſary characters of truth. His 
ſenſations, every where, appear to inform him of things, 
not in uniſon with his reaſon; and upon the moſt important 
concerns, which inſpire his heart with hopes and deſires, his 
reaſon is ſilent; or it torments him with ſuch doubts and ap- 
prehenſions, as are ſufficient to blaſt his moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. In vain he endeavours to reconcile that at leaſt, 
in which the opinions of all men coincide, with the general 
characters of truth. With indignation he obſerves the con- 
tradictory opinions of the greateſt philoſophers of all ages; 
with ſurpriſe he ſees, how frequently he had already imagin- 
ed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of truth; and how frequently he 
had alſo been obliged to reject it, as illuſory. The moſt op- 
poſite judgments of men, even in common life; the operation 
of phyſical cauſes; the influence of the paſſions, of authority, 
and of the moſt incidental circumſtances, as affecting theſe 
judgments, — now excite the whole of his attention. The ob- 
ſervation, that innumerable multitudes had from the begin- 
ning of time lived happy, and found the moſt complete con- 
viction in ſpeculative fancies and errors; this obſervation 
makes him deſpair of diſcovering cextainty in any ſubject 
whatever. With a compaſſionate ſmile he beholds the dog- 


matiſt, bold and deciſive, proud and ſelf-ſufficient, propoſing 


his opinions, in which he diſcovers little more, than proofs 
of ignorance, or of arrogance and diſſimulation. At laſt, he 
forms the reſolution of renouncing all diſcoveries tending to 
eſtabliſh abſolute truth ; of deducing in every inſtance no 
other than doubtful reſults ; and of obtruding his judgments 
a5 little upon any man, as he would be inclined to adopt them 
from others, But as he feels in himſelf an irrefiſtible pro- 
penſity, ſtill to adopt ſome things, and to lay down for himſelf 


fome rules of conduct, not being able to act altogether with- 
| out 
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nt fixed principles; there is no wonder that he beſtows his ap- 
probation upon ſome ſentiments - and judgments ; yet he does 
this with the conſtant reſtriction, that theſe are by no means 
abſolute, and that they are true only as to himſelf.” 

The philoſophical ſcepticiſm, the origin and — of 
which we have here deſcribed, is, however, extremely rare. 
We meet more frequently, particularly in the preſent age, 
with other ſpecies of it, which ariſe from very different ſources, 
and which may with more juſtice be termed premeditated pyr- 
rhoniſm, or a decided propenſity of the mind to univerſal 
doubt.” R d 

“ Scepticiſm, alſo, frequently derives its origin from in- 
dolence and ignorance. Some people acquire a ſuperficial 
knowledge of the hiſtory of philoſophical opinions ; they are 
perhaps informed, that there has been a ſet of men who doubt- 
ed every thing; they are fond of claiming the name of philo- 
ſophers, who are not blind followers of others, and who riſe 
above the common ſet of men. Inſtead of inſtituting profound 


inquiries into the nature of the human faculties for acquiring 
knowledge; inſtead of calmly and patiently comparing the 
opinions of philoſophers ; they raiſe a hoſt of doubts upon 
every ſubje&, that requires acute reflection: thus they ſtudy 
the art of contriving endleſs objections.“ 

It is, indeed, much eaſier and more convenient to frame 
objections againſt every concluſion, than to draw the reſult 
from laborious reſearches, and to defend this reſult againſt the 
objections of others. When a ſubject is only in part under- 
ſtood, doubts muſt ſpontaneouſly ariſe, which may confound 

the 

* BayLe, in his letter to MinuTELL1; “ Ocuvres div. IV. p. 537.“ very 
juſtly remarks: „ En verite, il ne faut pas trouver etrange, -= tant de gens 
« went donne dans le Pyrrhoniſme : car c'eſt la choſe du monde la plus commode. 
Vous pouvez impunement diſputer contre tous venans, et ſans craindre ces 
argumens ad hominem, qui font quelque-fois tant de peine. Vous craignez 


point la retorſion ; N ne ſoutenant rien vous abandonnez de bon cocur a 
« tous 
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the cleareſt propoſition. Among this claſs of ignorant and 
ſhallow ſceptics, we frequently meet with the ſtrangeſt com- 
pounds of ſcepticiſm, credulity and dogmatiſm. They are 
apt to believe the groſſeſt abſurdities, provided that the ob- 
jects be very contiguous to their ſight, and require no acute 
inveſtigation : but they entertain doubts concerning the de- 
monſtrative evidence of mathematics, and the reality of moral 
law.” EY 
Ambition, a fondneſs for paradoxes and novelty, are, 
with many, the principal ſprings of ſcepticiſm. It is ſome- 
thing ſo very uncommon to doubt every thing ; it diſcovers 
ſo much boldneſs, ſuperiority, acuteneſs and liberality, ſo 
much art, to combat every opinion that enters into the common 
creed. On the other hand, it appears ſo very modeſt, when 


in imitation of SocRaTEs—the ſceptical genius pretends to 


know nothing; nay, he goes even farther, in confeſſing, that 
he is not quite certain of hi Such is his modeſty, produced 
by a ſtill greater impulſe of ſelf-denial.” 


Nil ſciri quiſquis putat, id quoque neſcit 
An ſciti poſſit quo ſe nil ſcire fatetur. 
LuckeT. IV. 471. 


It is a peculiar ſatisfaction, to triumph over that pedan- 
tie dogmatiſm, which ariſes ſometimes from ignorance, ſome- 
times from an abundance of 4&now?ng, but not of real knowledge. 
It is a pleaſing reflection, to behold the ardent conteſt of opi- 
nions, and to look on this dangerous and tempeſtuous paſſage 
upon the fea of human uncertainties, with a calm, perhaps af- 
feed, reſignation,” 


Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis 

E terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem, 

Non quia vcxari quemquam, eſt jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt. 


« We 


« tous les ſophiſmes et a tous les raiſonnemens de la terre quelque opinion que ce 
&« ſoit. En un mot vous conteſtez et vous daubez ſur toutes choſes tout votre 
*« faou], fans craindre de peine du talion,” 
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« We find, in the records of philoſophical hiſtory, many 
celebrated characters who were profeſſed ſceptics, and who, in 
that hiſtory ſtill ſhine as luminaries : though, by the moderns, 
conſigned to obſcurity. Is it not honourable, to rank among 
men of ſuch celebrity? This ambitious ſcepticiſm, certainly, 
ariſes from immoral ſources : it is productive of frequent 
miſchief, both in the moral character of thoſe who profeſs it, 
and of thoſe who liſten to this deception. Its progreſs, in the 
preſent age, is very conſiderable. As the modern ſyſtem of 
toleration is frequently the molt intolerant, this modern ſcep- 
ticiſm alſo frequently appears in the higheſt degree fanatical 
and magiſterial. By means of this deluſive art, men of a cer- 
tain deſcription endeavour to render every thing doubtful, 
which is believed by the generality of mankind ; to deſtroy 
without mercy, all the antiquated forms and ſpecies of belief, 
and to impoſe upon us the inventions of their own brain, in 
the moſt inſinuating and deciſive tone. Unhappily, they find 
eaſy acceſs, through the vices and paſſions of man, ſo that 
great moral and political revolutions have been frequently pro- 
duced, in conſequence of metaphyſical ſpeculations which, at 
firſt, ſeemed to have little, or no influence, upon the practice of 
life.” 

« Avoid thoſe—ſays the Vicar of Savoy to the young man, 
to whom he delivers his confeſſion of faith“ who, under 
<« the pretext of expounding nature, fill the heart of men with 
„inert doctrines, and whoſe apparent ſcepticiſm 1s infinitely 
© more deciſive and dogmatical, than the poſitive tone of their 
% adverſaries. Under the ambitious pretence, that they alone 
are enlightened, veracious and fincere, they 1mperiouſly 
e ſubject us to their deſtructive deciſions, while they affect 
to communicate to us the true principles of things, by 
means of thoſe unintelligible ſyſtems which are the produc. 
tions of their own fancy, Hence, they ſubvert, deſtroy, and 

% trample 
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« trample under foot, every thing that is venerable to nian 
in ſociety ; they deprive the afflicted of the laſt comfort in 
&« their calamities ; the rich and powerful of the only bridle 
« of their paſſions ; they ſnatch the ſtings of conſcience from 
the receſles of the heart; their propitious hopes from the 
* virtuous ; and withal, they ſtill boaſt of having been the 
« benefaftors of the human race. Never, they ſay, is truth 
« pernicious to man. I believe this, as well as they; but 
“ this very circumſtance is, in my opinion, a ſtrong proof, 
« that their doctrines cannot claim the character of truth.“ 
Luxury and degeneracy of manners are perfectly conſiſ- 
tent, as well with each other, as with a partial illumination 
and improvement of the mind. If we neglect to unfold the 
mental faculties; if the intereſt which ties us to the intellec- 
tual and inviſible (not, viſionary) world gradually vaniſhes ; 


then this immoral and ſhallow ſcepticiſm eafily ariſes, and in- 


fects even numerous claſſes of ſociety. It carries along with 
it the appearance of cultivation and enlargement of mind; 
but, at the ſame time, it opens an extenſive field to every ſel. 
fiſh deſi re. 

Legion is the number of che deluded, who are in ſearch of 
illumination of mind, chiefly by diſputing and cavilling upon 
cloſe ſubjects of intellectual inquiry, which were formerly 
held to be moſt true aad worthy of veneration. Thoſe for- 
tunate travellers, whoſe object, in viſiting the reputed Capitals 
of Europe, was not amuſement alone; they muſt have the clear- 
eſt proofs, how much that flimſy mode of reaſoning now pre- 
vails, and how certain it is, that it ariſes from the ſources 
here mentioned. The authors of the moſt enlightened nations 
of Europe agree that, 
tions, as. they are called, are nothing but the offspring of 


this crude and unphiloſophical ſcepticiſm.* 


many new philoſophical produc- 


Many 


* Vid. for inſtance « Letters of Literature, by Robert Heron; London, 1785.“ 
-a ftrang med. ey of undigeſted thoughts, 
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Many remarkable events of the preſent age may be conſi- 
dered as the conſequences of a philoſophy without having 
the leaſt claim to that dignified name which undermines the 
pillars of every uſeful inſtitution, but rears no fabric; which 
leaves man in a ſtate of indolence and indifference with reſpe& 
to his moſt important concerns; and which converts him in- 
to a ſenſual and ſelfiſh being, that is determined ſolely by 
time, accident, and circumſtances ; and that is toſſed, to and 
fro, on this ſea of life, without a rudder or compaſs, without 
a ſure rule for his conduct or belief, without any fixed object, 
to which his future proſpects and hopes can be rationally di- 
rected. F 


Placed on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 

A being darkly wiſe and rudely great : 

With too much knowledge for the ſceptic fide, 

With too much weakneſs for the Stoics pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt ; 

In doubt to deem himſelf a God or beaſt ; 

In doubt, his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much : 

Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd, 

Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd ; 

Created half to riſe, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd : 

The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world. 
Porx. 
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1 : Preparatory Remarks. f 

| Bronx we enter npon this arduous taſk, it may be of ſome . 

yl importance to premiſe a few necellary obſervations on the me- 8 
ö thod which has been adopted in the execution of it; and on 

0 the various obſtacles which the ſtudent of every new Syſtem, % 

| particularly of Ethics, muſt unavoidably encounter. a 

It appeared to me, at a very early period of my ſtudies, that 2 

| the principal diſſenfions, and ſubſequent diviſions in philo- 2 

ſophy, have ariſen ch:efly from the following obvious ſources. N 

Every ſyſtematic writer on ſubjects, which, from their na- a 

| ture, do not admit of demonſtrative certainty, nor of any ſuch vs 

| proofs as are manifeſt from objef:ve reality, is almoſt invo- = 

„. luntarily led to employ new terms and phraſes, in order to 3 

expreſs the different qpinions he broaches among his cotem- YM 

poraries. It is of little conſequence to him, whether the ideas, wh 

which gave riſe to theſe opinions, be alſo new. For, though 8 

the latter may be already germinating in the ſeeds ſown by his * 

great predeceſſors, or may only have been differently explain- ” 

ed, he is equally certain of finding ſome adherents, who pride Be 

themſelves upon diſcovering a new ſenſe, or perhaps a new ap- ua 

plication of the ſenſe, in which his terms, the definitions of oy 

them, or the ſcientific diviſions, are now more clearly, or more au 
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2Imoſt ſay, fince the beginning of philoſophical ſpeculations : 


hence the abſolute neceſſity of giving, in every inſtance, the 
cleareſt poſſible definitions of words, muſt be obvious to every 
novice in philoſophy. But this I conſider as a taſk, the ffri& 
performance of which, from the very imperfect ſtate of lan- 
guage, has been (and probably will never ceaſe to be) one of 
the many human dgſiderata. Hence, the immortal Bacon, when 
the ſame, or at leaſt a ſimilar idea perFaded his comprehenſive 
mind, was induced to expreſs himſelf upon this ſubject, in the 
following excellent words : © Preterea ut bene ſperent, Inſtau- 
rationem naſtram ut quiddam injinttum et ultra mortale jfinggnt, 
et animo Sen cum revera fit infiniti erroris finis et ter- 
minus legitimus.“ 

Were it, however, poſſible to define all obiloſophical terms 
with that degree of precifion which we,. ſometimes, obſerve 
in the works of a Bacon, * a NEWTON, and a KanT; yet we 
could alſo ſuggeſt the remark—a remark which is by no means 
in favour of human perfection that even theſe illuſtrious cha- 
racters, in their own elementary works, not rarely deviate 
from the original, or primary, definitions of terms. Thoſe, 
who are converſant in ſpeculative inquiries, will readily, and 
within proper limits, underſtand this aſſertion ; and ſuch read- 
ers as might extend the meaning of it further than I am incli- 


ned to admit, I only remind of the /ogrcal difficulties attending 


every long demonſtration. It would, therefore, be raſh in the 
extreme to charge theſe eminent charaQters with incongruity 
of thought, or reaſoning ; as the more minute deviations, in 
terms, are chiefly owing to the unſettled ſtate of language in 
general; and as the very term, per ſection, when ſpeaking 
of human beings provided with human organs, is only rela- 
tive. 

A long and dear-bought experience in teaching has firſt in- 
duced me to entertain thoughts upon this important theme, 


E 2 which 
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which may not find many ſupporters. Yet I think myſelf 
juſtified in aſſerting, that the moſt, if not all, Syſtems of 
Grammar and Rhetoric, as well as the Dictionaries of lan- 
guages, are compiled upon mechanical, wavering and un- 
tenable principles; for they are, more or leſs, liable to the 
following ſerious objections: 

1ſt. That the rules contained in Grammars, generally ad- 
mit of a greater number of exceptions, than of poſitive deter- 
minations. 

2d. That the inflections of nouns and verbs are not accom- 
modated to the etymology of words, but are chiefly taken from 
_ analogy a circumſtance productive of endleſs miſtakes and 
confuſion in the grammars of modern languages, 

3d. That ſo far from improving the phraſes and idioms of 
languages, grammarians ſeem to labour hard to render them, 
if poſſible, mare perplexed and inconſiſtent ; by daily 
adopting new idioms in one language, which are borrowed 
from another; by uſing words in a figurative ſenſe, which 
cannot be thus employed without impropriety ; by transferring 
words from the phyfical to the moral ſenſe, and vice verſa, 
when there is no other neceſſity for this outrage upon good 


ſenſe 


* Whether the Elementary Grammar of the German Language, which I propoſe 
to publiſh, together with an 7dentical Dictionary of the German, Engliſh, French 
and Latis languages, will be liable to the charges which my predeceſſors have in- 
curred, I am not confident enough to aver. The ſhort ſpecimen given of the latter 

at the end of this work) which accompanies the third “ Eſſay, On the merits and 
demerits of JounsoNn's Engliſh Dictionary, on language in general, &c. by Abs 
LUNG,” will ſerve as a tolerable criterion of the execution of the whole. 

+ If it be objeRed, that this is no fault of Grammarians, ſince language is form · 
ed and modelled by a whole people, I ſhall briefly anſwer; that tradition and 
cuſtom alone do not appear to have any ſuch tendency, as to make a whole nation 
ipeak and write jargon, or nonſenſe, for ever; and conſequently, that errors ang 
paiſtakes ovght not to be perpetuated in clementary books of inſtruction, 
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ſenſe, than the fancy or caprice of the ſpeaker, and n 
ly, that of the writer 


4th. That inſtead of giving a ſyntax of ſpeech, or ſentences 
arranged in the moſt natural order, and ſtill conformable to 
the premiſes,. as well as to the ſubſequent concluſions, they 


adhere to the oppoſite extreme; by negleQing the general, 
and giving the ¶pecial conſtruction of the individual parts.— 


This, indeed, is of itſelf a uſeful piece- of labour, if the rules 
were not too much crowded upon the tyro; but it by no means 
deſerves the name of a ſyntax, for its object is merely the in- 
flefion of nouns and verbs, as preparatory to a General 1 
tax F. 
5th. That no Grammarian, or Lea „ 
perhaps ADELUNG, has accurately and uniformly diſtinguiſhed, 
both the moral and phy/ical ſenſe of words however eaſy this 
may appear at firſt fight—nor the odfettove and ſubjefive ap- 
plication of terms and phraſes . 
As 


* This charge cannot, in juſtice, be levelled at the captivating effuſions of 
Poetry; an art which, from its nature, and the frequent good effects it produces 
in rouſing, like muſic, the palfied organs of mortals, deſerves more deference, than 
any of the liberal arts; as it is likewiſe underſtood to poſſeſs a much greater la- 
titude, than all the ſiſter. arts. 


+ Upon accurate inveſtigation, it muſt ſtrike even the novice in grammar, that 
there can be only t*v0 parts in the nature of ſpeech, which being the regulators of 
all the Data involved in the reſt, produce that change of place, or ſituation, which 
we expreſs by the term Syntax : theſe two unqueſtionably are the nominative of 
the Noun, with its correſponding Yerb—Al other parts of ſpeech are, in my 
opinion, liable to the ſame modifications, or changes, which characterize a nu- 
merous progeny, whoſe father and mother alone are ſtable and fixed. 


+ The immortal author of the “ Critique of Pure Reaſon” was, among the 
Germans, without exception the firſt, who perceived the «b/olute neceſſity of this 
diſtinction in philoſophical inquiries In juſtice to the high rank held by the 
Engliſh and French philoſophers, however, I muſt frankly own, (what I have, in 
part, already declared in the Preface) that I have not been ſo happily ſituated as 
o examune, with critical accuracy, their reſpective nomenclatures. But if I may 


rely 
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As KaxT's Critique of Pure Reaſon is the principal ele- 
mentary work, upon the pillars of which the whole of his 
Syſtem, together with all the works that illuſtrate it, muſt 
either ſtand, or fall, we ſhall firſt explain its aim and moral 
tendency, by giving KanT's peculiar definition and diviſion of 
philoſophy, accompanied with five connected problems; and 
in the next place, it will be ufeful to lay down the particular 
contents of all his works. The former we ſhall exhibit in the 
Synopfis : * the latter muſt be the feeble effort of a literal, not 
elegant, tranſlation; and we propoſe to compriſe them in the 
ſubſequent Chronological Anal yſis. 


I. SYNOPSIS. 


A. DEerFinitTionN AND Division or PHILOSOPHY. 


Philoſophy is the ſyſtem of all/philoſophical, i. e. diſcurſive 
knowledge derived from bare ideas, or notions, This is the 
ſcholaſtic definition ; but, in a coſmological ſenſe, it 1s the 
ſcience concerning the relation of all our knowledge to the 
eſſential purpoſes of human reaſon, (teleologia rationis hu- 
manæ) and the philoſopher is not an architect of reaſon, but 


K—„—é 


— — — — 


rely upon the information of that learned and ſagacious pupil, who conde- 
ſcended to tranſlate the Synoptical Problems here ſtated, with their ſolutions, as a 
ſpecimen of his progreſs in the German, Dr Rr1D, of Glaſgow, was the 
firſt among the Britiſh Philoſophers, who diſtinguiſhed clearly between the objec= 


ti ve and ſubjective uſe of the words, which are PIT to expreſs the immediate 
objects of ſenſation and perception. 


* Originally digeſted by Mr Jonx Scnutzr, an eminent Divine and Court- 
Chaplain at Koenigſberg; a particular friend of KanT's who, on that occaſion, 


congratulated him upon having fu!ly entered into the ſpirit of the CxiriguE; and 
beſtowed upon him every mark of approbation, 
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the law-giver of it, We cannot, hence, learn philoſophy it- 
ſelf; it is philoſophizing which ought to be our ſtudy. 


1. Philoſophical Knowledge 

a.) is diſcurſive, as derived from ideas, and oppoſed to ma- * } 
thematical intuitive knowledge, derived from the con- 

ſtruction of ideas. 

b.) is to be underſtood obyectively: 
1. as the prototype for judging upon all the attempts 
of philoſophizing. 5 
z. —as a bare idea of a poſſible ſcience, which is no 
where given in concreto: for where is it? who is in * 
the poſſeſſion of it? and by what means may it be 
diſtinguiſhed from others ? 

c.) conſiders particulars only in the general; while mathe- 
matical knowledge conſiders general ſubjects in the par- 


've | ticular, nay, even in the individual.— Thoſe who pre- 

he tend, that quality is the object of philoſophy, quantity 

he the object of mathematics, have erroneouſly adopted the 

he effect, inſtead of the cauſe. 

u- 2. The ſcholaſtic definition of philoſophy denotes a ſyſlem of / 

ut knowledge, which we purſue only with a view of reducing, ͤ = 

he it to ſcientific rules, without any other aim, than that of. fo 9 

Th attainingto a logical perfection of knowledge. —Thus philo- ,_ ..., ) » 

TE ſophy 1s merely conſidered as one of thoſe arts, which may 8 * 1 

2 be applied to certain arbitrary purpoſes; and in this ſenſe 

he the philoſopher is an architect of reaſon. F , 

x 3. The coſmological idea of philoſophy implies that, which ne- 4 IAA Re? z 
ceſſarily concerns every individual.—In this view the phi? 

rt lofopher is the legiſlator of human reaſon. | 

* 4. Among the eſſential purpoſes of human reaſon, one is the 7 5 
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L 94g 0 riments, the talent which reaſon diſplays in judging con- 


fe} b. Metaphyſics in a more extenſive ſenſe, the ſyſtem of 
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final purpoſe, and this is the complete deſtination of man, 
The philoſophy which has this purpoſe for its object, is cal- 
led Ethics. Hence the ancients always underſtood by the 
| name philoſopher, at the ſame time, and principally, the 
A Moraliſt, the Stoic, or him who can govern himſelf. 
5. To Fhbileſophixe, means to exerciſe, by certain plain expe- 


"TY formably to its general principles.—According to Kant's 
45 rl os Syſtem, philoſophy is divided into, and conſidered as 
iſt. formal (methodical) philoſophy, which concerns merely 
the form of the underſtanding and reaſoning faculties, as well 
as the general rules of thought, throughout independent of the 
objects: hence Logic, Canon for underſtanding and reaſoning. 
2d. material pbilaſophy, ſuch as is W in reflecting 
upon any one object, and again is 
A. the pure, or the philoſophy of pure reaſon, which de- 
pends upon fundamental n and notions a priori. 
, This i is, 
a. Propedeutic, or Critique, which inquires into the 6 
culty of reaſon with reſpect to all its pure know- 
ledge a priori; 


* pure reaſon ; or the collective philoſophical know= 
| ledge from pure reaſon, in ' ſyſtematic connection, 
whether real, or imaginary, —This again compre- 


hends 
2.) Metaphyfics of Nature; Metaphyſics in a more 


limited ſenſe, that of the ſpeculative uſe of pure 
reaſon, which confines its inquiries to what ac- 
tually 1s, or exiſts. Its component _ are the 
following four : 


aa. Omtolegy, the ſyſtem of all ideas and princi- 
ples 


bb, 


CC, 


dd. 
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ples, which relate to ſubje&s in general, with. 
out propoſing any objects of perception. 
Rational Phyſiology, which inveſtigates na- 
ture, i. e. the complexus (compaſs) of ſub- 
jects; whether they be exhibited to the ſenſes, 
or to any other perceptive faculty. It 
comprepends 11t, Rational (not empirical) 
Phyfics, treating of material objects, and in- 


cluding every thing that may be known by 
means of the external ſenſes ;—2d, Rational 


Pſychology, which conſiders the ſubject of 
the internal ſenſe, mind; and, according to its 
fundamental notions, the reflecting capacity 
in general. 

Rational Coſmology, which employs itſelf with 
the internal combination of the objects of ex- 
perience; but which proceeds beyond the 
poſſibility of experience; general knowledge 
of the world, by which nature is conſidered as 
an abſolute Univerſum. 


Rational Theclogy, which iaveſtigates the 
connection ſubſiſting between Nature and a 


Supreme Being. 


I 


b.) Metaphyſics of Morals, or the praQtical uſe of de 
pure reaſon, which attends to the laws, according 
to which every thing happens in this, and no o- 
ther, manner; ure morals, Ethics, 


B. The experimental, practical Philoſophy, which is altoge- 
ther eitabliſhed upon experience, and again conſiſts of 
three principal diviſions, viz. 


1. Phy/ics, the experimental doQrine of the material 
world. 


2. P/ychobgy, the experimental doctrine of mind. 
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3», e the practical doctrine of free-atting 
man, derived from experience. 


Corrolaria. 


| 1. Material Philoſophy is, therefore, divided like Mathematics, 
| into pure and applied (practical). | 

ly 2. There are, originally, only two principal ideen of phi- 
# loſophy, Logic and Metaphyſics ; or, according to the plan 
0 of the ancient N three; namely, Logic, Phyſics, and 
1 Ethics. 


\ 
4 

bl 
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| x B. PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
"W | | 
| f Zxordium. 


i The aim of ,KanT's Critique is no leſs, than to lead Reaſon 
to the true knowledge of itſelf ; to examine the titles, upon 
which it founds the ſuppoſed poſſeſſion of its metaphyſical 
"Io knowledge, and by means of this examination to mark the 
true limits, beyond which it cannot venture to ſpeculate, 
without wandering into the empty region of pure fancy ;— 
an attempt, the bare idea of which ſufficiently diſcovers the 
philoſophic ſpirit of its author. 
In order to acquire a correct notion of the term Pure 
Reaſon, we muſt conſider it in this point of view. Every 
act of judgment, which is not mingled with any heterogeneous 
ingredients, is called pure. But particularly every piece of 
comparative knowledge, which is unmixed with any expe- 
rience, or ſenſation, and which conſequently is poſſible altoge- 
ther a priori, deſerves the name of abſolutely pure; v. g. Liberty, 
God, Immortality——Rcaſon, then, is that faculty, which at- 


fords to us the principles of comparative knowledge a priori. 
| Hence 


Hence pure reaſon contains the principles of judging upon any 
thing ahſolutely a priori. The whole compaſs of thoſe prin- 


ciples, conformably to which all pure judgments a priori can 


be acquired and carried into effe&, might be called an Orga- 
non of pure reaſon.— The whole Critique of pure reaſon, 


therefore, is eſtabliſhed upon this principle, (not poſtulate, 


nor petitio principii, but the reſult of an appeal to act of 
conſciouſneſs) that there 1s a free reaſon independent of all ex- 
perience and ſenſation * 

Reaſon, as the organ of mind in concreto, muſt be conſidered, 
both ſubjectively, and objectively. Subective reaſon is capable 
of perpetual increaſe, by approximation to the objective ſtate 
of it, viz. to the perfect model, (ſtandard). | 


PROBLEM FiRST. 


To determine the nature of the Senſitive Faculty and its di- 
ftinfion from Underſtanding. 

1. The Senjitive Faculty conſiſts in the capacity of our Soul 
to receive immediate repreſentations of objects, merely from 
being affected by them in this or that way. 

2. The repreſentations, which the Senſitive faculty affords 
to us, are therefore referred to the object which affects us, i. e. 
they are Perceptions. 


F 2 3. 


* Although M. Sr Ir, one of KAxvr's opponents, has endeavoured to prove, \ 


in an Effay publiſhed in the Berlin Monthly Magazine, for December 1784, © that 
there are no pure ideas of the reaſoning faculty, independent of experience; yet I think 
it neceſſary to remind the reader, that all ſuch negative proofs, as ariſe from the 
{«bjeftive conviction of an individual, ſay as little againſt the validity, or ſtability, 
of a philoſophical propoſition which altogether depends on the manner of exhi- 
biting it to the mind, as the failure of converting the Turks and Jews to the 
Chriſtian Religion, can furniſh any argument to the diſadvantage of the latter, 
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3. All our Daphne have a twofold form, Space and 
Time, as repreſentations which relate to objects, and which 
are themſelves Perceptions, pure Perceptions that, a priori, 
previous to all actual ſenſation, are diſcoverable originally 1 in 
the repreſenting capacity of our Soul, and lie already at the 
foundation of all our actual ſenſations, as neceſſary conditions 
of their poſſibility. | 

4. Hence Space and Time are not ſomething attached to ob- 
jects themſelves, but mere ſubje&ive repreſentations in us, 


The Being in Space and Time, conſequently extenſion, impe- 
netrability, ſucceſſion, change, motion, &c. are therefore not 
qualities which belong to objects in themſelves, but repreſen- 
/tations in our minds, which attach barely to the nature of our 

' Senſitive Faculty. In other words, the motion af matter does 


not produce repreſentations in us, but is itſelf mere repreſen- 
tation. | 

5. Hence alſo we 1 things merely as they appear to us; 
that is, we know only the impreſſions which they make on 
our Senſitive Faculty ; but what they may be in themſelves, 


and for other reaſonable Beings, is altogether unknown to us. 


PROBLEM SECOND. 

To invęſti gate the whole flore of original notions diſcoverable 
in our Underfianding, and which lie at the foundation of all our 
#nowledge ; and at the ſame time to authenticate their true de- 
Seent, by ſhowing that they are not derived from experience, but 
are pure productions of the under landing, 

1. The perceptions of objects contain, indeed, the matter of 
knowledge, but. are in themſelves hd and dead, and not 
knowledge: and our ſoul is merely paſſive in regard to them. 

2. If theſe perceptions are to furniſh knowledge, the Under- 
fianding muſt think of them, and tlus is poſſible only through 
notions (conceptions), which are tl ne peculiar Form of our 
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Underſtanding, in the ſame manner, as Space and time ate the 
Form of our Senſitive Faculty. 

3- Theſe notions are active repreſentations of our under- 
ſtanding- faculty; ; and as they regard immediately the percep- 
tions of objects, they refer to the wh 3 only me- 
diately. | 
4. They lie in our Underſtanding, as pure notions a pri- 
ori, at the foundation of all our knowledge: they are neceſſa- 
ry forms, radical notions, Categories, (Predicaments) of which | 
all our knowledge muſt be compounded : and the Table of 
them follows. 

Quantity: Unity, Plurality, Totality. 

Duality : Reality, Negation, Limitation. 

Relation : Subſtance, Cauſe, Reciprocation. 

Modality : Poſſibility, Exiſtence, Neceſſity. 

5. Now to thin# and to judge is the ſame thing; conſe- 
quently every notion contains a particular form of jndgment 
concerning objects. There are four principal genera of judg- 
ments : they are derived from the above four poſſible functions 
of the Underſtanding, each of which contains under it three 
ſpecies, namely with reſpect to 3 

Quantity, they are univerſal, particular, ſingular 


3 


Quality, affirmative, negative, infinite Z 
Relation, cathegorical, hypothetical, disjunctive f 

. ' R be] 
Modality, problematical, aſſertory, apodictical | # 


6. And thus not only the whole power of our underſtand- 
ing is fathomed out of its own nature, and therefore per- 
fectly a priori; but alſo, at the ſame time, the pure deſcent of 
our notions from the Underſtanding ; and their perfect inde- 
pendence on all experience, is proved. 


PROBL NM Trg. 


To ſhew in what manner we are entitled to aſcribe objective 
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reality to thoſe notions, which are merely ſomething ſubjectiut 
in us ; or in other words, to ſbeu how the underſtanding is juf. 
tified in going, as it were, out of itſelf, and in transferring its 
notions to things which are external to it, that is, to refer them 
to objects. 

x. Space and time are, as pure perceptions a priori, merely 


ſubjective; but as forms of our Senſitive Faculty, they have a 


neceſſary relation to objects of ſenſe, —are neceſſary Predicates 
of whatever can be an object of ſenſation; and therefore the 
following ſynthetical principles a priori are eſtabliſhed : 

a. Every thing that can be an object of our exernal ſenſes, 
ſo as to be perceived or felt, is in Space; and all the pre- 
dicates of ſpace, extenſion, diviſibility, &c. neceſſarily be- 
long to it. 

b. Every thing that can be an object of our ſenſes in gene- 
ral, whether external or internal, is in Time; and there- 
fore, all the predicates of time, ſimultaneity, ſucceſſion, &c. 
alſo of neceſſity belong to it. | 
2..1n like manner, all pure notions a priori are, indeed, 

ſomething merely ſubjective in our Underſtanding; but as 
forms of our Thought (of the Thinking Faculty), they muſt 
likewiſe relate to all objects of our Senſitive Faculty. Hence 
the followang univerſal ſynthetical maxim, a priori, is eſta- 
bliſhed. 

Every thing which can be an object of poſſible expo 
ence, muſt not only be in Space and Time; but to it alſo 
muſt belong one of each claſs of the pure notions of the un- 

erſtanding. 

3. Our notions, therefore, receive relation to objects, or 

o ective reality, only through a third mediating repreſenta- 
tion a priori, which has ſomething in common wth the per- 
ception, as well as with the notion, and by means of which, 
therefore, the union of the Notion with the —_ becomes 
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poſſible. This, in reality, is Time, which K n che 
Schema of Notions * ; for it has ſomething common with all 


. per- 


E c 


The Schemata are indetermined ſenſualized repreſentations which 
the imagination places under pure notions of the Underſtanding ; and 
conformably to the Number of the Categories, they may be exhibit- 
ed in the following Table : 

1. Quarry, i. e. Series of time, 
Number. | 
2. Quarry, i. e. things contained in time. 
Reality, 1. e. exiſtence, ſenſation in time, time filled. 
Negation, i. e. non-exiſtence, abſence of feeling, va- 
cuum in time. 
Limitation, i. e. tranſition from feeling through its va- 
rious degrees, till it has vaniſhed, or vice 
_ verſa. : 
3. RELATION, i. e. arrangement in time, relation of feelings to 
each other in time, | 
Suliſlantiality, i. e. the real, in ſo far as it is permanent 
in, and with, time—the ſubſtratum of all 
changes: and accidents, i. e. the real in ſo 
far as it changes. 
Caſuality, i. e. ſucceſſion of different feelings in time, 
conformably co a rule. 
Community, i, e. ſimultaneity of feeling, according to 
rule. | 
4. NMooality, i. e. the modes, in which an object belongs to 
time, | 
Poſſibility, i. e. the repreſentation of a thing, con- 
formably to the conditions of any one time 
in general, 
Addualiiy, i. e. the repreſentation of a thing, in a de- 
» terminate time. 
Neceſſity, i. e. the repreſentation of a thing at all 
times, 
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perceptions, becauſe it is itſelf a perception a priori, and it has 

ſomething common with all notions a priori; becauſe it is 

a Form of all Senſations and Repreſentations a priori, The 

uniting of a pure Notion with an object is, therefore, poſlible 

merely through time as its Schema. | | 

4. Through means of this Schema, according to the Table 
given in the precceding note, all ſynthetical axioms may now 
be exactly determined a priori, and they are the following: 

Axiom of Quantity, (or of perception). “ All phenomena in 
perception are exhibited under the notion of exten- 
ſion.“ 

Axiom of Duality, (or of the anticipation of obſervation). 
6“ In all phenomena, ſenſation, and the reality which 
correſponds to it in the object, have intenſive quantum, 
or a degree; that is, every reality can, through in- 
finite gradations, become leſs and leſs, till it be o.“ 

Axioms of Relation, (or Analogies of experience). 

a. In all phenomena there is ſomething perma- 
nent, i. e. Subſtance; and ſomething ſhifting, or 
accidents,” 

b. Every event has a cauſe, 

c. All ſubſtances, ſo far as they are co-exiſtent, ſtand 
in reciprocation with each other. | 


Axioms of Modality, (or Poſtulates). 


j* 
[4 


a. That which agrees with the form of experience 


(according to Perception and Notion) is poſſible 
really, not merely logically. 

b. That which is connected with the matter of expe- 
rience, i. e, with ſenſation, is actual. 

c. That which is connected with what is actual, a- 
greeably to the univerſal conditions of experience, 
is (exiſts) neceſſary. 
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PROBLEM FouRTH. 


To determine by theſe means the true bounds of human reaſon, 
conſequently to explain pęſitively, how far our reaſon can reach 
through mere ſpeculation; where j on the contrary, our proper 
knowledge ceaſes, and nothing but faith and hope remain. 

1. All the elementary notions, of which our Underſtanding 
is capable, are exactly thoſe which the foregoing Table of 
them indicates, ſo that there are neither more nor leſs of them 
in number. 

2. All theſe elementary notions are applicable merely to 
ſenfible objects, and hence they ſerve only for determining the 
neceſſary predicates of every poſſible perception. From this 
the following conſequences reſult. 

a. We cannot apply our notions to the moſt perfe& 
Being; conſequently we cannot prove that he has exten- 
ſion, or qualities; that he is a ſubſtance, a cauſe of other 
things; that he is poſſible or actual, or neceſſary. 

b. Even as to the objects of our ſenſitive faculty, all our 
elementary notions can teach us none of the predicates that 
belong to them in themſelves, that is, to their Eſſence; 
but all predicates which, through theſe notions, can be 
aſcribed to them, concern merely their perception, and the 
union of the varieties in it, conſequently the way merely, 
in which they appear to us. Things in reſpect of what 
they are in themſelves, are no objects, either of our ſenſes 
or of our underſtanding. 


c. Hence the three coſmological queſtions are mere chi- 
meras, viz. 


Whether the world, in point of ſpace, be finite or in- 
finite ? 

Whether it has had a beginning, or has exiſted from 
eternity ? 


(z Whether 
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Whether the number of parts, of which matter con- 
fiſts, be finite or infinite? l 

d. But as the underſtanding cannot aſſert, or prove, any 
thing of objects that come not under the cognizance of the 
ſenſes, as little can it deny, or refute them, by any argu- 
ment that has even the appearance of validity. And hence 
ariſes the (ſublime) preſuppoſition and belief of a Supreme 
Being, and of an immortality of the Soul; becauſe there 


Y are certain neceſſary purpoſes of human nature, moral 
"04 Z laws, which require this preſuppoſition. 
i ; | e. Yet though we have ſufficient ſubje4:ive grounds for 
1 preſuppoſing and determining certain ſuperſenſible objects; 
f 1 we have not, through ſuch grounds, the leaſt knowledge, R 
1 how theſe objects may be conſtituted in themſelves ; but 
b 10 | we try to determine them, only by analogy. 0 
"6 3. All the Synthetical Axioms of our Underſtanding, by , 
17 means of which we are able to judge of objects, are exactly 7 
thoſe which the foregoing Table of them indicates, and we - 
1 know, therefore, a priori, the whole foundation of all the 7 
knowledge of which our Underſtanding 1s capable. t 
„ 4. But all theſe axioms of our Underſtanding have objective 
l validity, only ſo far as the poſſibility of experience depends on 
hs them ; and they ſerve merely to determine the neceſſary con- 
7 nection of ſenſible things with each other, It may hence be 
juſtly ſaid, that our Underſtanding, inſtead of firſt learning its 6 
axioms from nature, rather through them, a priori, preſcribes 
laws to nature; and that on this account it is the true legiſla- 5 
i ture of nature, ſo that, without theſe axioms of our Under- 5 
9 Nanding, all regularity and order among the objects of ſenſe, alt 
0 conſequently the poſſibility of experience itſelf, would ceaſe. K 
| Keace, too, as ſoon as we wiſh to riſe with the axioms of our - 


. Underiianding to ſuperſenſible objects beyond nature, we al- 


ways make an unjuſtifiable uſe of them. 
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5. And as our Underſtanding can neither form a notion of 
ſuperſenſible objects, nor judge of them; as little can our 
Reaſon diſcover by inference any ſuperſenſible object; conſe- 
quently, no Syllogiſm can lead us to new objects, which lie 
without the ſphere of poſſible experience. 

6. All notions which our reaſon can form of ſomething, that 
is abſolutely unconditionate, are therefore mere Ideas, whoſe 
objective validity can be proved through no ſpecies of Syl- 
logiſm. 

7. Hence the Axiom, © If the conditionate thing be given, 
the abſolutely unconditionate thing is alſo given,” is nothing 
but a ſubjeQive logical Maxim of Reaſon, i. e. a Maxim which 
regulates the train of reaſoning in the Mind itſelf. 

3. As now the whole of ſpeculative Coſmology, Pſychology 
and Theology entirely reſts on this Axiom ; theſe three Sciences,” 
as far as concerns their ſpeculative parts, are nothing but Syſ- 
tems of fallacies . Ontology, alſo, completely fails, and muſt be 
changed into a bare Analyfis of the notions of our Underſtand- 
ing.—The whole body of Metaphyſics, then, muſt be confined 
to the Metaphyſics of Nature. 


PrRoBLEM FIFTH. 


To ſolve the riddle, why our Reaſon is ſo irręſiſtibly inclined 


o venture with its ſpeculations beyond the bounds of poſſible 
x 2 knowledge ; 


—_ 


From what is here ſaid, the reader may be led to ſuppoſe, that KAN alto- 
gether denies the poſſibility of proving the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, the im- 
mortality of the Soul, &c. This ſuppoſition, however, would be ill-founded ;. for 
Kant diſtinctly and repeatedly admits the exiſtence of theſe ſuperſenſible ob- 


jects; but maintains, that we arrive at the knowledge of them through a proceſs 


of practical, not ſpeculazive, Reaſon. This proceſs he endeavours to vindicate and 
illuſtrate, by the moſt appropriate examples, in his Critique of Practical Reaſon, the 
contents of which the Reader will find in our CuRoN0LOGICAL ANALYS1S, 
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knowledge 5 and hence to delect the fallacy, by which it us in 
this reſpect mvotuntarily decei ved. N 
I. The ground of this irreſiſtible bias lies in the nature 01 
of our Reaſon itſelf. Reaſon cannot be ſatisfied with the ori- 
ginal Notions and Axioms of the Underſtanding alone ; but 
through categorical, hypothetical and disjunctive concluſions, 
it attains to the Idea of a fimple ſubſtance, of an abſolute 
Univerſum, of an abſolute exiſtent perfection in the number 


of real parts of matter, of an abſolute perfection in the ſeries 


of cauſes, of an abſolute neceſſary Being, and of a Subſtance 
that poſſeſſes all reabties, 

2. Conſequently the Idea of the abſolutely unconditionate 
thing has indeed perfect ſubjective validity, and is in no man- 
ner an arbitrary fiction: Reaſon forces it on us neceſſarily. 
But hence it does not follow, that this Idea has alſo obje&rve 
validity. Reaſon commits a very concealed, indeed, but un- 
deniable ſophiſm, when from mere Notions it forms the ſyn- 
thetical Axiom, © that, if the conditionate thing be given, fo 
muſt be alſo the abſolately unconditionate.“ | 

3. As the Idea of abſolutely unconditionate objects is in- 
diſpenſibly required by our Reaſon, it is very natural, that 
even the acuteſt philoſopher thould not only feel in himſelf an 
unavoidable bias to ſuch fallacious conclufions ; but alſo, that 
it muſt be very difficult for him to diſencumber himſelf from 
them completely, though he be fortunate enough to diſcover 
the deception. 


Scholion. 


Thus, through the CRITTCuE of Karr, all theſe five pro- 
blems, concerning the poſſibility and the limits of pure rational 
diſcoveries, have been thoroughly ſolved, but in a way which 


perhaps no philoſopher had ſuppoſed. According to the reſult 
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of this Critique, the poſſibility of pure 1ational knowledge, 
ſuch as Metaphyſics can furniſh, has been eſtablilked, But 
that knowledge extends no further, than to the world of ſenſe, 
conſequently only to the univerſal and neceſſary laws of nature. 
A demonſtrably certain Syſtem of Metaphyfics is indeed poſ- 
ſible, but a very different one from what we have had hither- 
to, which, as its name indicates, ſets out with propoſitions for 
judging dogmatically upon things diſcoverable beyond the 
region of Phyſics, i. e. without the limits of Nature, If 
the principles above delineated be juſt, the only poffible Me- 
taphyſics, ſo far as we are entitled to proceed dogmatically, 
are the Metaphyſics of Nature. Conſequently the Critique 
of Kant conſiders all the Metaphyſical Syſtems, which have 
been hitherto propoſed, as falſe ware, and maintains that we 
have as yet no juſt Metaphyſics. His own work is important 
and profound, and deſerves to be carefully examined by thoſe 
who are converſant in ſuch ſtudies. Whatever the reſult 
of this examination may be, philoſophy will undoubtecly gain 
by :t : aud although the Critique of Kant ſhould not ſtand the 
teſt of future, perhaps more ſucceſsful reſearches, it will ne- 
vertheleſs form a remarkable epoch in the hiſtory of Meta- 
phyſical Science, 


II. ChRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, 


Exordium. 


In venturing upon this eſſential part of the Elements, which 
are deſigned to afford a conciſe, though comprehenfive view of 
the diverſified labours of KAN, I deem it a duty incumbent 
upon me to ſtate that, both his ſyſtematic works “, as well as 

thoſe 


* That theſe may be more eaſily diſtinguiſhed from others, I have arranged 
them by a ſecond number encloſed in (). 
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thoſe which treat upon general ſubjects of philoſophy, are here 
ſucceſſively ſubmitted to the conſideration of the reader, 

I muſt however remark that, conſiſtent with the plan and 
extent of theſe Elements, the review of ſo great a variety of 
ſubjects cannot abound in Criticiſm ; but I hope it will be 
found the more complete in the analytical part of it, compre- 
hending every ſubje&t * treated by the illuſtrious author, during 
a period now exceeding half a century, 


Though my abilities—the limited compaſs of which 1s beſt 
known to myſelf —were adequate to do the works of KanT 
0 that juſtice in reviewing them critically, to which they are 


10 : certainly entitled; I would ſtill heſitate to engage upon an 
Wit undertaking, obvioully not the moſt grateful, and in my rela- 
ö . tive ſituation, as a former pupil to the moſt renowned Pro- 


| feſſor in Kurope, perhaps unbecoming. Hence I ſhall content 
05 myſelf with the humble province of briefly commenting upon 
000 : the aim of eyery individual publication, and then of exhibiting 
| the contents of cach through a preciſe tranſlation. a 

The difficulty of underſtanding the peculiar terms and ex- 
preſſions of KAN muſt, I have reaſon to hope, in great mea- 
ſure vaniſh; if the reader, in every inſtance, with patient and 
diligent application, reſorts to the GI. 

In order to characterize the early genius of the author, 


= 
— bo 
— 


who, in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, publiſhed an Eſſay 


— — 
— 
— — 


upon one of the moſt abſtruſe ſubje&s of inquiry, I ſhall con- 
clude theſe preliminaries with the ſingular Motto prefixed to 


this juvenile production: 


Nihil 


* Thoſe Eſſays, which have not been ſeparately printed, and the moſt of which 
were publiſkcd in the Afonthly Magazine of Berlin, I could not procure from Ger- 
1 0 many; but I have ſtill introduced them in this review, merely for the ſake of com- 
. pleteneſs, upon the authority of Prof, WILL of Altdorf, and Prof. Seuuip of Fenn, 
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Nihil magis præſtandum eſt, quam ne pecorum ritu ſequa- 
mur antecedentium gregem, pergentes, non qua eundum 
eſt, ſed qua itur. 

SENECA de vita beata ; Cap. I. 


I. Gedanken von der 'wahren Schatzung der lebendigen 

: Krifte.—Refle&ions upon the true computation of living 
(moving) powers. Königſberg, 220 pp. large 8vo. with 
two plates, 1746. 


After having paid handſome and due compliments to his me- 
ritorious countrymen LEIENYITZz, Worr, Herrmann, BERNOULIt, 
Bor.LFIxGER, and many other eminent philoſophers, the young 
author examines the different theories and proofs advanced“ on 
the living (inherent) powers of bodies,“ and endeavours to ſhew, 
that Her notions on this intricate ſubje& were far from being cor- 
rect, and that the difſentions prevailing among them aroſe chiefly 
from having, each of them, conſidered the ſubject in a different point 
of view. Thus their underſtandings were miſled by paying an undue 
regard, partly to the obfacles overcome by weight; partly to matter as 
added upon, or moved, by weight; partly to the preſſure ſuffered by 
ela/lic bodies ; and finally to the velocuties arifing from compound mo- 
tion, —He attacks LtinxiTz moſt ſeverely, while he enters upon a 
fundamental inquiry into the origin of his theory concerning the mo- 
ving powers. It appears obvious to Kaxr, that Leisx1Tz had been 
led to this theory, by implicitly proceeding on the known rule 
from which DescarTes explains the nature of the lever. Prior 
to Lrinxitz, the world had admitted the fimple propoſition 
of DescarTes, © that the mere velocity of bodies, even ſuch as are 
in actual motion, ſerves as a rule for aſcertaining their power,” 
But Lriswrtz ſuddenly rouſed the reaſoning powers of man, by 
propoſing a new law which, ſince that period, has offered rich 
materials for diſcuſſion to the moſt learned and acute. DescarTtes 
had computed the powers of bodies in motion by mere velocity. 


But Leigxttz adopted the ſquare of velocittes in this computation. 
4 IThatever 
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Whatever merit may be due, from this CaxonoLoGicar Axai vin, 
to the Recorder of Kavr's CoLLecTivs Works, and from ha. 
ving engaged in à taſk—perhaps the moſt toilſome in {ife ;—[ 
have fill to lament the impoſſibility, or rather the imprafticabiluy 
of giving the reſpeftive content; of each work at full length ; eſpe. 
cially when I conſider, both the limited fize of theſe E.emerrs, and 
the almoſt boundleſs region of Kavr's ſpeculations. 

Nothing, therefore, but the well founded hope, that no reaſonable 
man will expe't to find in theſe Contexts more, or /eſs, than I have 
promiſed, —can ſupport me in this laborious undertaking. 


CoNTENTS. 


CnarTer FinsT. Of the potver of bodies, in general. S 1. Every mechanical 
bod! poſleſſes an ¶ nab power. 2. This power of bodies Lo1wniTz expreſſed 
by the common nm. effective power. 3. It ought to be called vis motrix (moving 
power). 4. Co the method of explaining motion from the effective powers in 
general, $5. Ot rhe diſficulties ariſing from the theory of reciprocal operation of 
body and mind it wi attribute to the former no other power, than the vis motrix, 
6. O! the obitacles thence ariſing in the explanation of the manner, in which the 
mind afects the body; of the method of removing them, if we adopt a common 
wis aftiva, 7. There may cziſt dungs, the preſence of which cannot be at all de. 
monſtrated. 8. It is not improbable, in a ſtr1& metaphylical ſenſe, that there may 
be gore than one world. 9. If bodies, or :ubſtances, had no power to operate exter- 
nally, there would be neither extenſion nor ſpace. 10. The triple dimenſion of ſpace 
is probably derived irom the law, according to which the powers of ſubſtances al. 
fect each other. II. Of the condition which renders the exiſtence of a plurality of 
worlds probible. 12. Some Metaphyſicians maintain, that bodies, by means of their 
(peculiar) powers, incline towards motion in all directions 13, 14. Two objec- 
tions againſt this opinion: a.) That the moving body does not advance in an equal 
ratio with the body moved; b.) That the effort towards motion, which ſubſtances 
manifeſt in all directions, muit have a certain degree of intenſity ; for it cannot be 
infinite, and a finite (limited) exertion, without a certain degree of effort, involves a 
contradiction. 15. Motion mult be conſidered to be of two different kinds. 16. 
Motion of the %% kind is analogous to dead (inert) preſſure. 17. 18. 19. Mo 
tion of the ſecond kind preſuppoſes a power, which correſponds with the ſquare of 
velocity. : 

CuaPTER SECOND. Tnquiry into the principles, upon which the adherents „FLER. 
NIT2 explain the living powers. Y 20, 21 BUELFINGER's advice in ſettling dife 
ferences between parties 22 LEinxITZ's and Droca rs method of computing 
powers. 23. Firſt error of LEIUXIT Z, in allerting «ita body is in actual motion, 
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its power is equal to the ſquare of its velocity. 24. Actual motion is that, which 
is not merely at the point of beginning, but during which a certain time hag 
elapſed. This intermediate time, between the beginning of motion and the mo- 
ment in which the body moves, properly conſtitutes what is called afual motion. 
25. Second error of Leibnitz, © that the time conſumed during motion is the true 
and only character of living power, and that from this alone the difference of com- 
puting dead and living powers muſt reſult.” 46. Further proof againſt Leibnitz, 
from the law of continuity. 27. The time elapſed during motion, conſequently 
the reality of motion, is not the true criterion of computing the living power of 
bodies. 28, 29. Mathematics cannot prove the reality of living powers. 30. 
Leibnitz was firſt miſled in the computation of living powers, by Deſcartes's ex- 
planation of the lever. 31. HzxxMany's aſſertion, that the powers are in pro- 
portion to the heights, to which they may riſe. 32. Refytation of this aſſertion. 
33. The followers of Deſcartes commit the ſame error. 34, 33- LieuTScne1D 8 
doubts upon this head removed. 36. 37. 38. An inſtance which proves, that in 
the computation of power ariſing from weight, time muſt be neceſſarily taken in- 
to account. 39. Summary of all the proofs derived from the motion of elaſtic 
bodies. 40. The Leibnitzians refute their own conjectures, through the Syſtems 
of Mechanics which they eſtabliſh. 41. Herrmann's ſtatement, reſpecting 
the repulſion of three elaſtic' bodies, examined. 42, 43. The origin of the 
fallacy in the reaſoning, by which he eſtabliſhed his . 44. This 
concluſion was unknown to Mad. de CHASTEEET. —_— o_ $ objecting 
concerning the reciprocal pulſion of two elaſtic and unequal bodies BEANOUIIII's 
rere the preſſure ſuffered by elaſtic bo- 
dies ;—his ideas on the ſubject are refuted by his own premiſes, which con- 
firm KanT's opinion. 48. Defence of the living powers, ſupported by the con- 
ſtant balance of power in the world. 49, 50. Two different ways of explaining 
this aſſertion. $51. The ſource of Leibnitz's hypotheſis relative to the preſerva- 
tion of a uniform power, with propoſals for ſettling this controverſy, and a con- 
cluſive anſwer to bis aſſertion. $2. According to the law eſtabliſhed by Le1z- 
vir, the power exerciſed in the touch, between a ſmall and a larger elaſtic 
body, is the ſame before as after this contact. 53. The fallacy of this obſervation 
itſelf refutes the theory of the living powers, as maintained by the Leibnitzians. 
54. This appears ſtill more obvious, by inverting the caſe; if, namely, a larger 
elaſtic body is brought into contact with a ſmaller one. 55. Calculation affords 
proofs of the Carteſian law, that © if a larger body touches a ſmaller one, there re- 
mains an equal proportion of power.” 56. The power, with which a ſmaller bo- 
dy recoils from a larger one, is called minus. 37. Mad. de CBASTELET has very 
improperly ridiculed this determination, which M. de Maizan firſt propoſed, 
58. The Leibnitzians ſhrink from the inquiry into the living powers, by means 
of the pulſion obſerved in wnelaftic bodies. 59. The latter is more deciſive in de- 
termining the living powers, than the reſiſtance of elaſtic bodies. 60, 61. The 
Leibnitzians give a frivolous anſwer to theſe objections, by ſaying, that © in the 
repulſion of unclaſtic bodies, one half of the power is conſumed in PETE 


— 
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made upon the parts of theſe bodies.” 62. Reply firſt : becauſe this is a mechan 

cal, not a mathematical effect of bodies. 63. Reply ſecond : becauſe we have 

right to call a body unelaſtic, tho” it be perfectly hard. 64. Reply third: the im- 
preſſion made upon the parts, offers no argument for aſſerting, that a part of the 
power of unelaſtic bodies is loſt by the reſiſtance exerted on their fide. 65. Re- 
ply fourth ; the degree of hardneſs in unelaſtic bodies, and the degree of power 
exerted in the contact, muſt yet be determined by the Leibnitzians. 66. The re- 
ſiſtance of unelaſtic bodies entirely deſtroys the living powers. 67—70. General 
proof, that the concuſſion of elaſtic bodies muſt, in every inſtance, evince the fal- 
ſity of ſappoling living powers ;—that in the percuſſion of elaſtic bodies we ought 
to conſider only the incipient velocity of the body percu ſſed. 71:==77. Examina- 


tion of the proofs of the hving powers derived from compound motion: particu» 


larly BuzLr1nGeR's, which is refuted in ſeveral ways. 78. The ſtraight power in 
the diagonal line does not correſpond with the amount of power exerted towards 
the lateral parts. 79. In the computation of power by LIMIT z, the amount of 
it, in an oblique direction, is equal to the diagonal power; but in that by Dzscas- 
xs, the former frequently is infinitely greater than the latter. 80===83. A new 


caſe towards the refutation of living powers; viz. „that a body moving in a 


circle produces the ſame effect, with reſpect to gravity, as if it reclined upon an 
oblique ſurface and that a circular moving body, in every finite meaſure of 
time, produces the effect of a finite power, even againſt the obſtacles of gravity. 
84. DescarTEs removes this difficulty by his method of computing power. 85. 
Another contradiction in this computation by the ſquare ; for every one agrees 
« that the computed power of velocity reſulting from the multiplication with it · 


ſelf, according to the right angle, muſt have infinjtely more force, than that which 


is ſimply expreſſed by the meaſure of velocity; and that it has the ſome relation 


to this, as the ſurface has to the line.” 86. The caſe ſtated by BexnoviLly, 


concerning the elaſtic power of four ſimilar ſprings, is here refuted. 87===90, 
Mairan's objection againſt the ſtatement of HexRMANN; the utility of the me- 
thod adopted by the former ; its tendency to prevent certain palpable miſtakes, 
which have long remained concealed. 91. BuxLeincer's diſtiuctions, by which 
he endeavours to clude the objection of Maikran, are ſettled by this method. 
92, 93. A ſingular compound caſe by LeisBxitz, which reſts upon fallacious 
reaſoning. 

« As BrRNoOvilli, HERRMANN and Worr, the admirers of Le1sx1T2z, have 
&« not, in the uſual manner, informed us—that nothing equals this proof in point of 
invention and (apparent) ſtrength —I am inclined to think, © ſays Kant, that 
« ſo great a man as LeiBNITz could not err, without gaining reputation by the 
« very idea, that miſled im into this error.” I cannot, upon this occaſion, forget 
« the words of HecTok in VIA GIL: 
Si Pergama dextra 
Defcndi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 

8 Virg. Aeneid. 


94, 95. The power, which the body A has acquired by the arrangement of a 


machine 


Ix, TIX 26. 
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machine, is not the effect of power produced by the body B. 96. The ſame is con- 
firmed from the law of continuity. 97. The whole extent of the ſufficient reaſon in 
the preceding poſition, 98. The only difficulty, that ſtill prevails in the Leib- 
nitzian argument, is anſwered. 99. Parix's evaſive objection is weak and unte- 
nable, viz. © Puomodo autem per tranſlationem totius potentiæ corporis A in corpus B, 
iuxta Carteſrum, obtinert foffit motus perpetuus evidentiſſime demonſtrat, atque ita Carte- 
franos ad abſurdum reductus arbitratur. Ego autem et motum perpetuum abſurdum eſſe 
fateor, et Cl, Vir. demonſtrationem ex ſuppoſita tranſlatione eſſe legitimam.” And af- 
ter having, in this poſitive manner, declared himſelf againſt that important poſition 
of DescarTEs, he ſeeks for ſhelter, in diſputing the premiſes of his adverſary ; 
and in challenging him, to ſolve this Gordian Enot, The following words diſcover 
his opinion : Sed Hypotheſis ipſius poſſibilitatem tranſlationis nimirum totius potentia 
ex corpore A in corpus B pernego, etc. ( AF. Erudit. 1691. page 9.)—100==101, 
Le1sniTz's reply to Paein is equally inconſiſtent, and KaxT believes that the 
former has written theſe words in good earneſt: «© Cum Florentiæ efſem, dedi amico 
aliam adbuc demonſtrationem, pro poſſibilitate tranſlationis virium dotalium, c. cor pore 
majore in minus quieſcens, prorſus aſſinem iis ipſit, quo Cl. Papinus ingenuoſiſſime pro me 
juvando excogitavit, pro quibus gratias debeo, imo et ago, ſinceritate ejus dignas.” —Proof, 
that a quadruple body may communicate to a ſingle body four degrees of velocity 
by means of percuſſion upon a lever ;—how Pari ought to have reaſoned againſt 
Leiswirz; all the arguments for proving the entity of living powers againſt the 
computation of Deſcartes have failed; no hopes are lek to to reconcile them, 
102. The principal arguments of the Leibnitzians refuted 103, 104. WoLr's 
argument, and his principal axiom : “ if a body has paſſed through the ſame ſpace, 
it has alſo produced the ſame innocuous eff.” 105. Another axiom of the Wol- 
fran Schediaſma : * As ſpaces (objects of ſpace), in the act of uniform motion, 
bear a compound relation to the velocities and times; ſo the innocuous effe&s cor- 
reſpond with the maſſes, times, and velocities of bodies.” Upon this axiom, Worx 
eſtabliſhes the following erroneous theorem: Actiones quibus idem effeftus produ- 
citur, ſunt et celeritates. 106. We are not yet in the poſſeſſion of a Syſtem of Dyua- 
micks, 107, 108. The argument of MuscutxBROEK examined. 109. A new 
caſe for the confirmation of the Carteſian method of computing powers. 110. 
The doubts of Leibnitz ſolved by Jurin. 111, 112, Mad, de Chaſtelet's frivo- 
lous objection againſt Jurin's argument expoſed. 113. RicuTtr's objections 
ſhare the ſame fate. The author concludes this Chapter with ſome ſupplementary 
notes and illuſtrations, in which he unfolds the following particulars ; (a) Why 
the undetermined idea of finite time, alſo includes the portion of time infinitely 
ſmall ? (b) Leibnitz's method of computing I- wers cannot even be admitted un- 
der the condition of finite (limited) velocity. (e). Why time muſt neceſſarily en- 
ter into the computation of the obſtacles occaſioned by gravity. 

Cnarrex Tulap. A virw of a new method of computing the living powers ; bee 
ing the only true meaſure of natural powers —\ 114. That law, which has been found 
inapplicable in Mathematic:, may nevertheleſs apply to Natural Philoſophy. 115. 
Villinction between math natical and natural bodies, and between the laws relative 

112 ty 


J 
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to both. 116. Velocity affords no juſt idea of power. 117. There would be ng 
power, if there were no effort to preſerve the fatns in ſo; illuſtration of the idea 
of inten ſion. 118. If intenſion be comparable with a point, power reſembles a 
line, namely that of velocity. 119. If intenſion be finite, i. e. like a line, power is 
comparable with a ſquare. 120. A body, that manifeſts an internal effort to pre. 
ſerve its motion free and conſtant, has a power analagous to the ſquare of velocity, 
It. A body cannot acquire its living power from without. 122, There is an 
infinite number of intermediate degrees between dead and living power the 
latter can ariſe only in a fmite time, after the beginning of motion. 123. That 
ſtate, in which the power of bodies is not yet {wing (evolved), but is in à pro- 
greſſive criſis, Kant terms the vivification. 124, 125. According to a new eſtima- 
tion of powers, a body that preſerves its velocity, in free motion, in infinitum undi- 
miniſhed, poſleſſes living power, i. e. fuch a power as can be eſlimated by the ſquare 
of velocity. 126. As there are free motions, there are likewiſe living powers. Ma- 
thematics admit no free motions. 127. An eaſier method of applying theſe re- 
flections to advantage. 128. Bernoviiit: was not unacquainted with theſe ideas, 
Vi viva, ſays he, © oft aliquid reale et ſulſtantiale, quod per ſe ſubſiſtit, et quantum 
in ſe q, non dependit ab alio : — Vis mortua non eft aliquid abſolutum u 
per ſe durans, &c. 129. The living powers are of an accidental nature. 130, 131, 
Fxperience confirms the ſucceſſive vivian. 132, 133. Vivification is not ap- 
plicable to all velocities in general ;—application of this rule to motion, in a re- 
ſiſt ing medium, 134, 135. Whether vivification and free motion, in all the higher 
degrees of velocity, are poſſible in infinitum. 136—138. The living power may 
in part vaniſh, without having produced any effect. 139, 140. The phenomena 
of thoſe bodies which overcome gravity, neither manifelt any living power, nor 
do they militate againſt it. 141. Soft bodies do not operate with their collective 
power. 142, 143. Query: whether the effect of bodies, without diſt inction, is 
proportional to the maſs of their living power. 144, 145. The maſs, in which a 
body can produce effects proportional to its living power, muſt be determined; 
ſmaller maſſes, under a certain ſize, cannot produce that effect. 146, 147. Fluid 
bodies operate in proportion to the ſquare of velocity. 148—151. The motions 
of elaſ ic bodies are inconſiſtent with the computation of Leibnitz, but they agree 
with that of Kant. 152, 153. Mechanical proof of the living powers, by Mos. 
CHENBROEK. 154, 155. A ſpring of equal elaſticity communicates a greater de- 
gree of power to a larger body than to a ſmaller one. 156—158. Whence the 
ſquares of velocities of cylinders are in an inverſe ratio to the maſſes. 159 —161. 
In the effect of gravity, time ought to be computed ;—ſoft ſubſtances are of a very 
different nature. 162, The force v reſiſtance of ſoft matter takes place with finite 


velocity. 

II. Allgemeine Naturgeſchichte, oder Theorie des Himmels, 
nach Newtomſchen Grundsatzen. A general hiſtory of na- 
ture, or theory of the heavens, upon Newtonian principles. 


d vo. Koerng ſberg. 1755. 
III. 
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III. Principiorum metaphyſicoram nova dilucidatio. to. 17 55. 
IV. Difſrtatio de principiis primis cognitions humang. 4to. 
Regiomonti 1755. 
v. Monadologia phyfica. 4to. 1756. 
VI. Geſchichte der merkwiirdigsten Vorfalle des Erdbebens, 
welches am Ende des 1755 sten Jabres einen grelſen Theil der 
Erde erſchilttert bat. Hiſtory of the moſt remarkable e- 
vents produced by the earthquake, which convulſed a great 
part of the globe, towards the end of the year 175. Ito. 
Koenigiberg, 1756. 
VII. Neuer Lehrbegriff der 0 und Rube, = der ad- 
mit verbnipften Erfahrungen in der Natur ot ſſenſi /t.. — 
New theory of motion and reſt, together with an accouut or 
"ana the experiments relative to them in Natural Philoſophy. 
1 is not ap- ato. Koentgsberg. 1758, 


2 res VIII. Betrachtungen über den Optimi ſmus .—RefleQtions upon 
ans. gher Optimiſm. 4to. 1759. 

henomena IX. Entwarf und Ankiindigung eines Collegii der phyfiſchen 
ower, nor Geographie, nebft einer Unter ſucbung: ob die Weſt wande in 


un unſern Gegenden darum feucht find, weil fie uber ein groſſes 


n which a Meer flreichen ? A ſketch and annunciation of a courſe of 
mores” lectures on phyſical geography; together with an inquiry 

—_ whether the weſterly winds are for this reaſon moiſt in our 
hey agree chmate, becauſe they blow over a great ſea, 4to. Koenigs- 
ada berg. 1759- 

— x. Erweis der falſchen Spitzfindigkeit der vier ſyllogiſtiſchen 
59—161, Figuren. Ihe falſe ſubtleties of the four ſyllogiſtical —_— 
of a ven proved. 8vo, 1762, 

— XI. Verſuch, den Begriff der negativen Grofſen in die Welt- 
weiſhert einzufibren, An attempt towards introducing the 
idea of negative magnitudes into philoſophy. 1763. 

All. Enzo miglicher Beweisgrund zu einer Demonſtration 
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des Daſeyns Gottes. The only poſſible method of proving 
the exiſtence of the Deity. 8vo. Koenig ſberg. 1763. 

XIII. Beobachtungen über das Gefubl des Schönen und Erba. 
benen. Obſervations upon the effect of the Beautiful and 
Sublime. 8 vo. Koenigsberg. 1764. 2d Edit. 1770. 

XIV. Traume eines Geister ſehers, erläutert durch Traume der 
Metaphy/ik. Dreams of a Fanatic, illuſtrated by n in 
Metaphyſics. 8 vo. 1964. 

XV. Abhandlung über die Evidenz in Metapb yſischen Wi gen. 
ſechaften ; die bey der Konighchen Akademie der Wiſſenſchaf- 
ten das Acceſſit erhalten hat, und mit Moſes Mendelſobn's 
Preiſschrift zugleich er ſchienen iſt. A Treatiſe on Evidence 
in Metaphyſical Sciences, &c. 8 vo. Berlin. 1764. 


XVI. Anmerfungen zur Erläuterung der Theorie der Winde. 


Remarks ſerving to illuſtrate the theory of the wands. 4to. 

1765. 

Of theſe works, the reader will ſcarcely require a detailed ac- 
count ; for the moſt of them, though ſeveral times reprinted, have 
hecome very ſcarce, They are indeed, in ſome degree, connected 


. with the following ſyſtematic works of the author; but as Pro- 


teTor Kant has not ſtrictly adopted that method of demonftration, 
which he /, propoſed in the publication ſtated under No. XII. 
viz. The only poſſible method of proving the exiſtence of the 
Deity,” I conſidered it as an unprofitable taſk to tranſlate the In- 
dexes belonging to theſe reſpective works; though it were in my 
power to procure them from Germany. For the ſame reaſon, I 
prefume, Mr. Nrrscu has remarked in his late excellent publica- 
tion, A general and introduQtory view of Prof. Kant's principles 
concerning man, the world, and the Deity;“ that the work above 
alluded to, No. XII, does not conſtitute any part of the Kantean 
Syſtem, as the firſt edition of it was publiſhed ten years{ or from 
the firſt Edition of it, eighteen years) before that ſyſtem was com- 
pleted. 


XVII. (1) De Mundi ſegſibilis atque intelligibilis forma et 
Frincipiis. Diſſertatio pro loco profeſſionis Log. et Me- 
tach. 
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taph. ordinariæ rite fibi' vindicando; quam exigentibus 
ſtatutis academicis publice tuebitur IMMANUEL KAN T.— 
Regiomonti; in auditori maximo, horis matutinis et po- 
meridianis conſuetis; Die XX. Aug. MDCCLXX. 


Secrro I. De notione mundi generatim.—Momenta, in mundi de- 
finitione attendenda, he&c ſunt: 1 Materia (in senſu tranſcenden- 
tali) h. e. partes, quæ hic ſumuntur eſſe /ub/taniie. 2. Forma 
quæ confiltit in ſubſtantiarum coordinatione, non ſubordinatione. 3. 
Univerſitat quæ eſt omnitudo compartium abſo/uta. | 

Sect1o II. De ſenſibilium atque intelligibilium. diſcrimine genera- 
tim, —Senſualuas eſt receplivitat ſubjecti, per quam poſſibile eſt, ut 
ſtatus ipſius repreſentativus objecti alicujus præſentia certo modo 
afficiatur. Intelligentia (rationalitas) eſt facu/tas ſubjecti, per 
quam, quæ in ſenſus ipſius per qualitatem ſuam, incurrere non pol- 
ſant, fibi repræſentare valet. 

Secrio III. De principus forme Mundi ſenſibilis.— De Temeors. 
1. Idea Temporit non oritur ſed ſupponitur a ſenſibus. 2. Idea Tem- 
poris eſt /ingul/aris, non generalis : Tempus enim quodlibet non 
cogitatur, niſi tanquam pars unius ejuſdem temporis immenſi. 3. 
Idea itaque temporis eſt zntuitus, et quoniam ante omnem ſenſa- 
tionem concipitur, tanquam conditio reſpectuum in ſenſibilibus ob- 


viorum, eſt zntuitus, non ſenſualis, ſed purus. 4. Tempus eſt quan- 


tum continuum et legum continui in mutationibus univerfi princi- 
pium. Fg. Tempus non eft objectivum aliquid et reale, nec ſubſtantia, 
nec accidens, nec relatio, ſed ſubjectiva conditio per naturam men- 
tis humanz necefſaria, quælibet ſenſibilia, certa lege fibi coordinan- 
di, et intuitus purus. 6. Tempus eſt conceptus veriſſimus, et, per 
omnia poſſibilia ſenſuum objeRa, in infinitum patens, intuitive re- 
przſentationis conditio. 7. Tempus itaque eſt principium formale 
Mundi ſenſibilis abſolute primum.—De Srario. A. Conceptus 
ſpatii non abſtrahitur a ſenſationibus externis. B. Conceptus ſpa- 
tit eſt ſingularis repreſentatio omnia in ſe comprehendens, non /ub 


/e continens notio abſtracta et communis. C. Conceptus ſpatii 


itaque eſt intuitus purus; cum fit conceptus ſingularis, ſenſationi- 
bus non conflatus, ſed omnis ſenſationis externæ forma fundamen- 
talis. D. Spatium non eft aliquid objefivi et realis, nec ſubſtan- 
tia, nec aceidens, nec relatio; ſed ſubjecti vum et ideale et a na- 
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III. Philoſophy demands a ſcience, which may determine the pol- 
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tura mentis ſtabili lege proficiſcens, veluti ſchema, omnia omning 
externe ſenſa fibi coordinandi, E. Quanquam conceptus fpatii, ut 
objectivi alicujus et realis entis vel affectionis, fit imaginarius, ni. 
hilo tamen ſecius, reſpective ad ſenſihilia quzcungue, non ſolum eſt 
veriiſimus, (ed et omnis veritatis in ſenſualitate externa fundamentum, 

Sxcrio IV. De principio forme mundi intelligibilit. 

Srerio V. De methodo circa ſenſitiva et intellectunlia in Mera. 
phyficts, 

Concerning the laſt two Sections, I cannot omit mentioning, 
that an abſtra@ of them could not be rendered intelligible to the 
reader, without ſtating likewiſe the illuſtrations of the different po- 
fitions, at full length. Of this detail, the preſent ſketch will 
not admit; eſpecially as the principles, reſulting from the diſqui- 
fitions contained in theſe two Sections, have been already expound- 
ed in the five problems, which conſtitute the principal part of the 
preſent Elements; and which, I have reaſon to hope, will afford 
a comprehenſive, though ſuccinct, view of Kavr's CxrrIquE.—No 
further apology will be required by the learned, that the preceding 
extract from the author's Inaugural Diſlertation has been given in 
his own words, in the original Latin; for, to tranſlate this into 
Engliſh, might be conſidered as an inſult offered to the literati of 
this country.—With reſhect to the ſubſequent works, it muſt be 
remembered, tbat our object is merely to exhibit the contents of 
thoſe, which could be procured from Germany, during the limited 
intercourſe with that country, and to define the moſt diſſicult and 


abſtruſe terms in the G/ofary, which concludes this publication, 


XVIII. (2) Xritiè der remen Vernunft. Critique of Pure 
Reaſon. S vo. Riga. 1781. Second Edition improved, 178). 
Third Edition 1790. Fourth Edition, 1794. pp. 884, and 
xliv pages Preface. 

Table of Contents. 
IxrxoDOc TO x. I. Of the diſtinction between pure and empirical 


knowledge. II. We are in the poſſeſſion of certain intuitions 
(truths) a priori, and even common ſenſe never is without them. 


fibility, the principles, and the extent of our intchlons a riori. 
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IV, Of the diſtinction between analytical and ſynthetical judg- 
ments. V. In all the theoretical ſciences of reaſoning we meet 
with ſynthetical judgments @ priori, which are contained in them 
as principles. VI. General problem of Pure Reaſon. VII. Plan 
and divifion of a particular ſcience, under the name of a Critique 
of Pure reaſon. 2 

I, TxAnSCENDENTAL ELEMENTARY Doctrine. Part I. Tranſcen- 
dental Aeſthetic. Sec. I. Of ſpace. II. Of time.— Part II. Tran- 
ſcendental Logic. Introd. Definition of tranſcendental Logic. 1. 
Of Logic in general. 2, Of tranſcendental Logic. 3. Of the 
{iviſion of general Logic, into Analyſis and Dialectic. 4. Of the 
diviſion of tranſcendental Logic, into tranſcendental Analyſis and 
DialeQic, 

Divis1on I. Tranſcendental Analyfis,—Book I. Analyſis of no- 
tions, Chap. I. Of the method of diſcovering all purely intellec- 
tual notions, Sed, I. Of the uſe of Logic in general. II. Of the 
logical function of the intelleR, in judgments. III. Of the pure- 
ly intellectual notions or Categories, Chap. II. Of the deduction 
of the purely intellectual notions, Sect. I. Of the principles of a 
tranſcendental deduQtion in general. II. Tranſcendental deduc- 
tion of the purely intellectual notions, Boox II. Analyſis of 
principles (tranſcendental doctrine of the judging faculty).—[n- 
trod. Of the tranſcendental judging faculty in general. Chap. I. Of 
the ſchema of the pure notions of the intellect. II. Syſtem of all 
the principles of the pure intellect. Se. I. Of the ſupreme prin- 
ciple of all analytical judgments, II. Of the ſupreme principle 
of all ſynthetical judgments, III. Syſtematic exhibition of all 
ſynthecical principles of the pure intellect. 1. Axioms of per- 
ception. 2. Anticipations of apperception (obſervation). 3. 
Analogies of experience. a.) The principle of continuity of ſub- 
ſtance. b.) The principle of ſucceſſion in time, c.) The princi- 
ple of coexiſtence.— 4. Poſtulates of empirical thought in general. 


| Chap. I. Of the ground of diſtinction between all objeAs in gene- 


ral, into phenomena and noumena.—Of the ambiguity ariſing in the 


ideas of reflection, by confounding the empirical uſe of the intel. 
lect with thatof the tranſcendental. 


Divisiox II. Tranſcendental Dialefic, Introd, I. Of tranſcen- 
I dental 
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dental illuſion. II. Of Pure Reaſon being the ſeat of tranſcen. 
dental illuſion. a.) Of Reaſon in general. b.) Of the logical 
uſe of reaſon, c.) Of the pure uſe of reaſon. Booꝶ I. Of the 
notions afforded by Pure Reaſon. Sec. I. Of ideas in general, 
II. Of tranſcendental ideas. III. Syſtem of tranſcendental ideas, 
Boox IT. Of the dialectic concluſions of Pure Reaſon. Chap, I. Of 
the falſe concluſions of Pure Reaſon, reſpecting their form (para- 
legiſmi). Of the antinomy of Pure Reaſon, Set. I. Syſtem of the 
colmological ideas. II. Antitheſis of Pure Reaſon. III. Of the 
intereſt of reaſon in this conteſt with itſelf. IV. Of the tranſcen- 
dental problems of Pure Reaſon, in ſo far as they muſt neceſſarily 
be ſolved. V. Sceptical exhibition of the coſmological queſtions, 
through all four tranſcendental ideas. VI. Tranſcendental Ideas 
liſm, being the key to the ſolution of coſmological Diale&ic. VII. 
Critical decifion of the coſmological conteſt, into which reaſon 
falls with itſelf, VIII. Regulative principle of Pure Reaſon, with 
reſpect to the coſmological ideas. IX. Of the empirical uſe of 
the regulative principle of reaſon, with reſpe& to all coſmological 
ideas,—1. Solution of the coſmological idea reſpecting the totali- 
ty of the compoſition of the phenomena of a whole uniyerſe. 2. 
Solution of the coſmological idea reſpecting the totality of diviſion 
of a given whole in perception, —Concluding remark on the ſolu- 
tion of the travſcendental ideas in Mathematics; and previous 
. on the ſolution of the tranſcendental ideas in Dynamics, 
. Solution of the coſmological ideas reſpecting the totality of de- 
ing the events of the world from their cauſes.—On the poſ- 
fibility of cauſality by the idea of liberty, as combined with the 
general law of phyſical neceſſity.—Illuſtration of the coſmolqgical 
idea of a liberty, that is connected with the general laws of phyũ- 
cal neceſſity. 4. Solution of the coſmological idea reſpecting the 
totality of the dependence of the phenomena, according to the 
reality of their exiſtence in general. Chap. III. The Prototype of 
Pure Reaſon, 1. e. an idea of reaſon zu concerto. Sect, I. Of the 
prototype in general. II. Of the tranſcendental prototype. III. 
Ot the arguments of ſpeculative reaſon, to conclude the exiſtence 


of a higheſt Being. IV. Of the impoſſibility of an ontological ' 


procf of the exiſtence of God, V. Of the impoſſibility of a col- 
mological 
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mological proof of the exiſtence of God. VI. Of the impoſſibility 
of a phyſico-theological proof. VII. Critique of all Theology 
from ſpeculative principles of reaſon, Of the final purpoſe of the 
natural DialeRic of human reaſon. 

II. TxaxscexpenTar Doctzms os Maruop. Chap, I. The Dif- 
cipline of Pure Reaſon, Sed. I. With reſpe& to its dogmatical 
uſe. II. With reſpect to its polemical uſe. III. With reſpe& 
to its hypotheſes, IV. With reſpe& to its proofs. Chap. II. The 
Canon of Pure Reaſon. Sect. I. Of the ultimate purpoſe of the 
pure uſe of Reaſon. II. Of the prototype of the higheſt good, as 
being the fundamental cauſe of determining the ultimate, purpoſe of 
pure reaſon, III. On the expreſſions, © to be of opinion; to 
know; and to believe.” Chap. III. Of the ArchiteQonic of Pure 
Keats. Chap. IV. The hiſtory of Pure Reaſon. 

Although we have already given the ſubſtance of this work in 
the Problems, which are exhibited in the foregoing part of theſe 
Elements; yet in a matter of ſuch importance as the preſent at- 
tempt of Kavr actually is, we do not heſitate to inſert here ano- 
ther expoſition of his principles, ſo that the reader may acquire a 
complete analytical view of their origin. 

In order to trace the principles of all human knowledge and 
judgment, from what ſource both may ariſe, Kant deemed it in- 
cumbent upon the enquirer, to inſtitute an accurate analyſis of the 
intuitive faculty of man. The chief obje& of this inquiry was, 1, 
to ſeparate the notion we have of the intuitive faculty, from all other 
notions connected with it; 2, to lay aſide, or to abſtract from, the 
concomitant and accidental characters of it, and to retain in this 
notion merely thoſe characters, without which no intuitive faculty 
can at all be conceived : thus he obtained a general notion of the 
intuitive faculty of man, i. e. ſuch as conſiſts of no foreign 
ingredients. This faculty is the attribute of every man, it is given 
him in his own perſonal conſciouſneſs, and the reality of it cannot 
be proved otherwiſe than by an appeal to this conſciouſneſs. 
The exiſtence of ſuch a faculty has never been called in queſtion, 
it is granted by all parties, and hence it is to be conſidered as a 
fair point, from which the philoſopher may begin his inquiries. — 
To premiſe a definition of the intuitive faculty, is by no means ne- 

12 ceſſary ; 
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the truth of which cannot be diſcovered otherwiſe than by the 


an object, or an intuition. The former may receive clear or ob- 
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ceſſary; for its reality will be ſufficiently proved, if the con- 
ſtituent parts and characters produced of it, be of ſuch a nature as 
can be diſcovered in every individual, who has the requiſite capa. 
city and inclination of reflecting upon the ſucceſſive operations of 
his mind. Of infinitely greater importance we ſhall find the com. 
plete analyſis of this faculty ; fince the definition of ſomething, 


preceding operation, can be of no politive advantage. 


22 — 


compound of very diſſimilar Fanden zor, in other words, that 
it conſiſts of parts very different in their nature, and each of which 
performs functions peculiar to itſelf ; namely the Senfitive Faculty, 
and the Under/tanding. The former repreſents the matter of things, 
ſo as it is affected by them; the latter connects the variety of 
theſe materials into a whole, Theſe two operations muſt. always 
precede, if there ſhall take place a repreſentation or intuition of a 
determined object. Both, therefore, are effential conſtituents of 
the intuitive faculty of man, and both muſt be active, at the ſame 
time, in every intuition, 

Lrigxrrz, indeed, had likewiſe remarked the diſtinction ſubſiſting 
between the Senſitive Faculty and the Underſtanding ; but he en- 
tirely overlooked the effential difference between their functions, 
and was of opinion, that both faculties were different from one 
another only in degree, while he ſuppoſed the Senſitive Faculty 
to be only a weaker degree of the Intuitive, which, when opera- 
ting in a ſtronger degree, was called the Underſtanding : both, ac- 
cording to him, repreſented the ſame objects, ſave that the Senſitive 
Faculty exhibited thoſe objects in a confuſed and obſcure manner, 
which the Underſtanding preciſely and clearly apprehended. But 
this diſtinQion is altogether falſe and without foundation. The 
Underſtanding, as far as we can explore this faculty, ſtill remains, 
even in its weakeſt degree, eſſentially different from the Senſitive 
Faculty, and the moſt perfect functions of the latter can never ſup- 
ply the functions of the Underſtanding. For, while the ſenſes re- 
ceive the matter of the objects, the Underſtanding combines the 
variety in that matter, and forms a determined repreſentation of 
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{cure impreſſions ; the latter may alſo combine in a diſtia& or con- 


fuſed manner. Clearneſs and obſcurity, diſtinctneſs and confuſion, 
may, therefore, be common to both; nay, what is clearly per- 
ceived by the ſenſes, may yet be obſcurely apprehended by the 
Underſtanding ; and what the former exhibit in a confuſed and ob- 
ſcure manner, may nevertheleſs be very clearly conceived by the 
latter. The Underſtanding may even form a clear notion of things, 
that never can become objects of ſenſe ; and vice ver/a, the ſenſes 
may perceive things, which the underſtanding cannot repreſent, 
either clearly or obſcurely ; although it is impoſſible to have an 
intuition of any one object, unleſs both faculties are actively con- 
cerned in the ſame object. For inſtance, to think of God, liberty, 
virtue, and immortality, cannot yet be called to recogniſe or to 
have an intuition of the objects, different from their ideas; and 
to perceive ſpaces and times, and ſenſible objects of all kinds, can 
likewiſe not be faid to have intuitions of them. For, to acquire 
the latter, we muſt reduce the objects to ideas, and combine them 
according to certain laws. The ſenſes can do nothing further 
than perceive, i. e. repreſent the given thing immediately; and 
the underſtanding only can think of it, i. e. combine the thing per- 
ceived, or exhibit the given thing by mediately connedling it into 
one. The reality of the object, that is conceived by us in an idea, 
can be repreſented only by the ſenſes, ſince the object itſelf is ei- 
ther perceived through the ſenſation occaſioned by it, or it muſt 
neceſſarily be combined with any one perception, according to the 
laws of poſſible experience. 

In the works of the Engliſh and French philoſophers, we find 
this eſſential diſtinion between the ſenſitive and the intellectual 
faculties, and their combination towards producing one ſynthetical 
intuition, ſcarcely mentioned. Locks only alludes to the acciden- 
tal limitations of both faculties z but to inquire into the eſſential 
difference prevailing between them, does not at all occur to him. 
It is, however, obvious, that from this negle& there have ariſen 
many fallacious concluſions, which for a long time, at leaſt in theic 
conſequences, have been hurtful to ſound philoſophy. 

This diſtinion then, between the ſenſitive and intellectual fa- 


cules, forms an eſſential feature in the philoſophy of Kant; it is 
the 
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the baſis, upon which the moſt of the ſubſequent inquiries are eſt... 
bliſhed. It muſt nevertheleſs be remembered, that Kant, in dif- 


tinguiſhing theſe two faculties, does not ſpeak of real ſubſtances; 
different from one another. His intention merely is, to point out 
what every refleQing mind may eaſily obſerve within himſelf, if he 
attends to what precedes an intuition, and how the underftanding 
combines every act of perception. Now, ſince the ground or 
ſource of theſe two faculties obviouſly "diſcovers two diſtin pow- 


/ ers, it is both rational and neceſfary, to denote their functions by 


diſtin& names; though their eſſentially different operations ſhould 


be formed in one and the ſame ſubſtance. We cannot attend here to 
an inference, that may be drawn from this identity of origin, againſt 


the diſcrimination of powers, that are in themſelves as diſtinct as 
the motion of a clock is from that of the hammer, which ſtrikes 


ine bell, though by the ſame mechaniſm, that moves the pendulum 


and the hands. In this very contrivance, we may find the moſt con- 
vincing inſtance of the actual difference between the exerciſe of 
the ſenſitive and intellectual faculties, if we confider it both, in an 
objeflive and ſubbjective view. In the former, we behold no more 
than a machine that moves, at certain equal diſtances, the hands 
which are attached to itz and he, who is unacquainted with the 
purpoſe for which it is deſigned, will view it with the aſtoniſhment 
and fear of the Swiſs peaſant, who formerly deſtroyed a time-piece 
dropped by a traveller, becauſe he apprehended miſchief from the 
noiſe that accompanicd its motion, But, if this untutored ſon 'of 
nature had been informed of the great utility of that machine, by 
the conſtruction of which mankind have contrived to meaſure time 
apparent, his intellectual faculty might thus have been enlarged, 
end he would have acquired the /ubje:ve view of a watch. With- 
out having had any previous experience of the deſign, with which 
the motions of a time-piece are arranged in ſpaces, he could now 
conceive, a priori, the neceſſary reſult of this arrangement, by di- 
viding the duration of the day into hours, minutes, and ſeconds ' 
although experience would a pg/eriort confirm this intuitive no- 
tion, and give it objeclive reality. This, indeed, cannot be obtain- 
ed in any other way than by means of the ſenſes; for the queſtion, 
nete, is not of the laſt and abſolute ground or ſubſtance of the 
intuitive faculty, but concerning the intuitive faculty as an appeal 

to 
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to this | laſt ſubſtratum, that is determived by its operations.—Thus 4 
Copernicus acquired ed demonſtrative certainty upon whit he, at firſt, 
had conceived only as an hypotheſis ; for the central laws of the 
motions of celeſtial bodies at the ſame time proved the reality of 
that inviſible power of attraction, which ſupports the fabric of the 
univerſe, and which Nxwrox never could have diſcovered, if the 
former had not ventured to go beyond the limits of poſſible ex- 
perience, and to ſearch for the ground or cauſe of the motions ob- 
ſerved, not in the objects of the celeſtial bodies, but in the eyes of 
the ſpectator. 5 

Kar, therefore, previouſly analyſed the Senſitive Faculty, and 
endeavoured to diſcover the neceflary conditions, without which 
our Senſitive Faculty cannot perceive any objects whatever. Af. 
ter having cautiouſly ſeparated all that, which, in the phenomena 
exhibited by the ſenſes, either is merely accidental, or is owing to 
the function of the intellect, he diſcovered, that to conditions only 
remain, without which, every where, neither our Senfitive Facul- 4 4 
ty, nor its objeQs, are conceivable, Theſe conditions are, Space AA Ln A 
and Time. They have ever been the ſtumbling block of all me- A /; ., 5:4 24 
taphyſicians, and the ſource of endleſs diſputes. Kant conſiders VT 
them in ſuch a manner as will afford ſatisfaction to every cool and ne Il 


7 


222 


unbiaſſed enquirer after truth, ſince none but the moſt inveterate® 7; a 
Sceptic, or the obſtinate Syſtematic, can withhold their aſſent, HeiTs / + aA 
ſhows namely, Ab 5-1 


I, That both theſe repreſentations are the immediate produc: 
tions of the ſenſes, and conſequently admit of no further deriva- 
tion. Hence it was a fruitleſs attempt of LINZ, who endea- 
youred to explain their origin from intellectual notions. The Un- 
derſtanding has, indeed, the power of arranging Space and Time 
with their modifications, under the ideas of order, unity, and ſa 
forth, but it cannot derive either of them from theſe ideas; it can 
unfold and explain their contents, but it cannot conceive the poſ- 
ſibility of their origin, any further than that they are ſomething 
given us by the Senſitive Faculty itſelf, \ = 

i, They muſt be thought of as the ſubſtratum. of all ſenſible ob- 7 
jects, i. e. as the forms of all phenomena. But they are not rel 


objects and ſelf-ſubliſtent, as Crarxe imagined ; their reality” 
. wholly xx 


At 
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culty; forms, through which we are enabled to determine, that 


 thematics may be demonſtrated upon the principles of the Critical 
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wholly depends upon thoſe things, which can be obſerved in them; 
abſtractly conſidered, they are the bare forms of our Senſitive Fa. 


all real objects of ſenſe are conformable to them, or that theſe 
objects muſt of neceſſity be given in them.—lIt is by this manner 
of repreſentation, that we can explain a// the predicates of Space 
and Time, as that of infinity, continuity, uniformity, &c. without 
mcurting thoſe difficulties, which have been productive of the 
greateſt confuſion in philoſophy, and which have involved Mathe. 
matics and Metaphyſics into perpetual diſſenſions. 

3, Finally, Kant alſo ſhows, that ſpace and time, being the 
forms of our Senſitive Faculty, muſt conſequently be conceived az 
the forms of thoſe objects only, of which we can attain intuitions; 
thus they are merely forms of phenomena, and not the forms of all 
things in general, that are the objects of knowledge. Nay, it it 
even conceivable, that the things exhibited to us in ſpace and 
time, abſſractly confidered, may be viewed or perceived by other 
thinking beings, under very different forms ; although it is not in 
our power, either to determine more preciſely this difference, or 
to aſcertain the real poſſibility of it, by any W e favourable 
to this conjecture. 

From the preceding ſtatement, the reader will be able to form 
a general idea of the manner, in which the univerſal truths of Ma. 


philoſopher, and how theſe principles may be employed, to deter- 
mine thereby the objects of the world of ſenſe. For, fince ſpace 
and time are apprehended immediately through the nature of our 
ſenſitive faculty; it is now conceivable ; how we can perceive all 
their relations, compare them with one another through the under- 
ſtanding, and deduce genera) principles from theſe ſources. And 
as all the objects of ſenſe neceſſarily appear in theſe forms, the ex- 
planation is ſelf-evident, that all the relations apprehended a pri- 
eri, muſt alfo neceſſarily be diſcovered in all theſe phenomena. It 
likewiſe follows from this illuſtration, that all Mathematics con- 
iſt in a ſcience, relating only to objects of ſenſe, and admitting 
of no application whatever, to thoſe of an oppoſite nature. 

After kaving ſatisfactorily proved, that there are neither more 
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nor fewer of the neceflary conditions of perception in the Senſitive 
Faculty, than Space and Time, Kant proceeds to the inveſtiga- 
tion of the Underſtanding, as the ſecond principal conſtituent of 
the intuitive Faculty. He remarks, that all the-operations of the 


underſtanding may be ultimately reduced to the act of judging, and 


he concludes from this, that the different modifications in a judg- 
ment, in general, are the principles, according to which the pure 
notions of the intelle& muſt be determined. Upon this ground, 
he previouſly unfolds all the fimple and pure notions of the intel- 
lect, and exhibits them, in a complete and ſyſtematic manner, as 
the ultimate elements of all judgments.—It is well known, how 
much the fimple notions or firſt principles have intereſted the Me- 
taphyſicians of all ages; it is alſo known, that they never could 
agree with reſpect to their number; whether, among the ſimple 
or primary notions, there had not been included ſome of a com- 
pound nature; whether thoſe conſidered as original ones were not 
at the bottom merely derivatives; whether there is no chance of 
diſcovering in future a greater number of ſimple notions, or of re- 
ducing thoſe already diſcovered to a ſmaller number. All thefe 
doubts and diſputes, Kant has now terminated, by diſcovering a 
principle, from which it appears evident, that there can be nei- 
ther more nor fewer than twelve“ originally pure notions of the 
underſtanding. 

The way, in which Kant diſcovers theſe Categories or primary 
notions, and how he proves their completeneſs and validity, can- 
not be detailed nor abridged in this general retroſpect of the Cri- 
tique z but I ſhall briefly remark, that the categories exactly com- 
priſe thoſe notions, without which the underſtanding is unable to 
conceive any objects whatever, i. e. to judge of them. Henee - 
they expreſs nothing further than the mode or manner, how the 


Underſtanding, by the laws of its conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily Hh . 


combine the varities in perception, whenever it attempts to judge 
upon objects. But the forms of objects naturally lie in the under- 
ſanding, and as ſuch they have always been inveſtigated and de- 
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Sce che Categorics, p. 45, and compare them with the definitions in the Glo 
ary. 
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termined in Logic. Thus the Logicians have long ago taught uy, 
from the nature of the Underſtanding, that every judgment muſt 
be determined by its extent and compaſs, as well as by its relation 
to ſynthetic unity and conſciouſneſs ; or that it muſt have a certain 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality. But that, through this 
proceſs alone, the conceivable objects are determined, that con- 
ſequently the forms of judgment are carried over to the objects of 
thought, and can be predicated of them a priori, this neceſſary in. 
ference has been leſs attended to, by former philoſophers. For, 
though they haye not failed te make uſe of the notions thus a. 
riſing, in order to determine the objects a priori, yet the peculiar 
ſource of theſe notions has hitherto remained undiſcoyered. 

From this ſource, Kant derives all our notions à priori, and 
makes them the predicates of general principles, which through- 
out, become the lays relative to objects of experience a priori; for 
they do hot contain actual experience itſelf, but the general con- 
ditions, that render experience poſſible, between the nature of man 
and things. Theſe laws are ſyſtematically exhibited in the Caz- 
TIQUE, agreeably to one principle, ſo that the reader is convinced, 
that there are neither more nor fewer of the general, neceſſary, 
and elementary principles, than are unfolded through this inquiry, 
But theſe principles are likewiſe the axioms of a phyſical ſcience, 
ſo far as nature conſiſts of nothing elſe but the whole complex of 
experimental objects; and conſequently, from this idea of nature, 
we not only conceive, very perfectly, the poſſibility of reducing 
Phyſics to a ſcientific ſyſtem, but likewiſe this ſyſtem itſelf is, in 
its pure or tranſcendental part, thus actually formed. | 


Having ſtated in the preceding outlines, how our Underſtanding 


becomes poſſible through it, I can now proceed to the particular 
analyſis of the intellectual faculty in forming concluſions, which 
Kant denominates theoretical reaſon. This branch of the intellec- 
tual faculty, by virtue of its conſtitution, produces certain notions, 
to which no objects whatever correſpond zz experience, although 
they are connected with it in ſucceſſion, and are both influenced 
and determined by experience. It is namely, in general, the idea 
of the unconditional or abſolute, that is immediately connected with 
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the nature of Reaſon, and through which, according to the differ- 
ent form of rational concluſions, the ideas of an abſolute ſubje& or 
mind, of an abſolute cauſe or /:beriy, and of an abſolute totalit) of 
all that is poſſible, i. e. the idea of God, take their reſpeclive ori- 
gin. The further deduction of theſe notions, abftrafe ed from pure 
Reaſon, muſt be ſtudied from Kant's Critique; it forms one of the 
moſt excellent patts of that work. We learn from it, not only to 
underſtand completely, how all mankind, immediately after the 
evolution of their mental faculties, attain theſe ideas; 3 but we 
likewiſe conceive, how the repreſentations formed concerning the 
objects of theſe ideas, appear under ſo great a variety of aſpects, 
as ſoon as we venture to determine the objects beyond the nature 
of the ideas founded upon human reaſon: nay, we can even ge- 
nerally underſtand, how variouſly theſe determinations may be mo- 
dified. We further learn, that thoſe, who endeavour to derive 
every thing concerning teligion, from habit, education, and other 
accidental circumſtances, judge with the partiality and fallacy of 
others, who conſider their incidental opinions as incontrovertible 
principles, which are deduced from the eſſence of tranſcendental 
objects themſelves, or to which they fondly would give the ap- 
pearance of infallibility, by appealing to the authority of a divine 
inſpiration, We alſo fee, how eaſily the accidental may be con- 
founded with the necgſſary, the ſubjefive with the objective, the 
natural with the artificial ; unleſs we are acquainted with the 
ſources, from which all theſe obje&s flow, not only ſo far as their 
primary origin extends, but alſo with their minuteft difference, — 
Without being enraged againſt thoſe writers, who, from their aſ- 
ſertions, appear to have formed the artful deſign of depriving man 
of every thing, that is valuable and intereſting to him as a rational 
being, we can without difficulty conceive, that it is only a different 
Intereſt or motive of our reaſon, which incites men to propagate 
irreligious doctrines; that it is not entirely their immoral will, 
but rather their too extenſive views, encouraged by the weak- 
neſs of their adverſaries, that induce them to expoſe the argu- 
ments employed in favour of the moſt intereſting principles of re- 
ligion, while they flatter themſelves with the proſpect of contro- 
verting all the opinions of their opponents. 
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The CarTtiqus of Kaxt holds out the proſpe& af a moſt com- 
plete victory over;all the enemies of Religion, and I ſhall now ftate, 
in what manner the principles of Religion are ſecured againſt all 
the attacks of its adverſaries, and how religion is fortified againg 
arbitrary and accidental additions, After having ſhown, that the 
ground of the idea concerning Mind, Liberty, and the Deity, is 
to be met with in the nature of Reaſon itſelf, and that every ra 
tional being is involuntarily led to the formation of theſe ideas, 
the author endeavours to prove, and he does this very ſatisfaQa. 
rily, © that the Intuitive Faculty of man has not the power of appre- 
hending olijecis in a determined manner, or of pointing out characters 
of them, which are derived from immediate perception.” He de- 
monſtrates, that we can indeed think the objects of theſe ideas, 
but that, at no time whatever, we are able to apprehend them 
theoretically. For, to acquire a theoretical idea of things, we 
muſt not only predicate of them, that they are conformable to the 
laws of our Underſtanding, or that they are not ſomething con- 
trary to them, but we muſt likewiſe be enabled to point out de- 
terminate and real predicates, which are taken from the thing it- 
ſelf under apprehenſion. But the real predicates of a thing can- 
not be conceived in any other manner, than throvgh ſenſible per- 
ception ; whether this take place by immediately perceiving the 
thing itſelf, or mediately through fome other object, which has 
certain real properties, in common with that to be apprehended. 
Hence it follows, that we are unqualified to apprehend the real 
predicates, or the tranſcendental properties of thoſe things, which, 
by their nature, neither in part nor in the whole, can ever become 
objects of ſenſible perception. We are altogether deficient in a 
faculty deſigned for that purpoſe ; hence we are, for inſtance, un- 
able to determine poſitively the nature of mind, according to its 
internal conſtitution. We can indeed predicate of it, with cer- 
tainty, that it is not of itſelf an object of ſepſe, conſequently, not 
a phenomenon; but whatever predicates of reality may, in other 
reſpe cts, belong to it; how its exiſtence may be conſtituted, whe- 
ther it be a ſimple ſubſtance, and different from the internal ab- 
ſolute grounds of matter; how the idea af liberty is evolved; 
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the like; all theſe problems could be ſolved only through the per- 
ception of fuperſenſible objects. And as we are provided with no 
faculty for the exerciſe of ſuch a function, we cannot at all deter- 


mine the real charaQers of theſe things; nay we do not even un- 


derſtand the real importance of the term © exy/ence,” when we 
apply it to ſuperſenſible objects. For, with reſpect to the objects 
of ſenſe, the expreſſion, * ſomething exiſt,” ſignifies no more than 
that it affects our ſenſes, by producing a ſenſation, as ſoon as it is 
placed in proper connection with them. But the idea of exiſtence 
cannot imply the ſame meaning with reſpect to ſuperſenfible ob- 
jects; for the term © exiſtence” is not to be defined in its base 
relation to our Intuitive Faculty, but as an interna property. Yet 
the impoſhbility of giving ſuch a definition is obvious, not merely 
from the failure of all the attempts hitherto made for that pur- 
pofe, but likewiſe from the inveſtigation of the ſources, from which 
ſuch a determination ought to be derived. | 

Although we cannot comprehend, through perception, the ob- 
jects of thoſe ideas, which, in their nature, lie beyond the world of 
ſenſe ; and though we cannot, on that account, obtain any theo- 
retical intuition of them; we can diſcover another ſource, from 
which, however, we derive no intuitive knowledge of the objects 
themſelves, but a practical and ſubjective knowledge of their re- 
lations to the nature of man, Though our views of the nature of 
theſe objects be not thereby enlarged, that knowledge affords us 
fufkcient grounds, upon which we may ſafely eftabliſh rules for 
our conduct, and convince ourſelves of the reality of that ultimate 
deſign, which our Reaſon cannot conſiſtently call in queſtion. 

The chief point of this inquiry is, to diſcover a ſufficient ground 
for the reality of thoſe ideas, and to open a ſource, from which the 
determinations of their objects, relative to our practical advantage, 
{hall be derived with ſafety and without ambiguity. This ſource, 
then, according to Kant, lies in the nature of our own ſubject, 
i. e. the mind, and is actually that, which we underſtand by the 
term moral ſenſe. This alone is a ſafe intuitive ground for deter- 
mining the reality of the ideas concerning Liberty, God, and Im- 
mortality; and this alone eſtabliſhes the true relations, in whick 
we can form dignified conceptions of the Deity, 
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Kavr admits it as a matter of fact, that we are moral beings, and 
conſequently this moral ſenſe is an eſſential part of human nature; 


in his moral feelings; and that it reduces all his power and pro. 
ſperity to theſe feelings, and values the whole of the former ac. 
cording to effects produced upon the latter. After having de. 
monſtrated the effential difference ſubſiſling between the moral and 
ſenſitive nature of man, and having analyzed the different laws, by 
which both are governed reſpectively; he now proceeds to prove, 
1, That the reality of Liberty is neceflarily connected with the 
moral nature of man, and that the latter is wholly inconceivable 


without the former; that conſequently our Reaſon forces us to ac- 


knowledge Liberty as a certain, though unaccountable, fact rela- 


tive to man ; becauſe, without doing this, we would be obliged to 


renounce all claims to Reaſon, and to conſider it as perfectly ule. 
leſs; 2, That the reality of a being; which contains the ſufficient 
ground of a thorough moral order, muft be conceived equally com- 
bined with the Deity, as it is with the moral nature of man, ſo that 
the immortality of the foul muſt be conſidered as a neceſſary con- 
ſtituent of this moral order. Reaſon, however, being the ſupreme 
tribunal, to which man may appeal, perſuades ns to receive, not 
only theſe ideas, but alſo their objects as founded upon truth; we 
are therefore juſtified in relying upon the juſtneſs of out Reaſon, 
provided that we do not preſume to determine with regard to the 
internal nature and eſſence of theſe objects; a determination, 
which can be made only thtough the immediate, though impoſſi- 
ble, perception of them. Hence we are utterly incapable of af. 
certaining the nature of a free ſubject, as an independent ſubſtance; 
the poſitive conſtitution of miad, by which immortality be- 
comes poſſible ; and finally, the manner in which the Deity has 
accompliſned a moral connection between man and the world. 
We only know, that thoſe obje&s, which we conceive, through 
weneral ideas, as the cauſes of certain effects, are reclaimed by 
our reaſon as the neceſſary conditions of our moral deſtination; 
and that ground, on which we muſt admit them, or believe their 


reality, lies in our ſubjeR, namely in our moral ſenſe, which partly 


as an intuitive principle, partly as a practical motive, generates 
and 
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xnd ſupports the belief in the fundamental truths of religion. 

Since, then, the intuitive principle reſpecting the reality of theſe 

tranſcendental objects, or of religious truths, is perfectly conſiſtent 
with Reaſon; not from the immediate perception of objects (the 

reality of which requires nu proof), but from a certain qualifica- 
tion of our own ſubje&, as connected with the real ſtate of theſe 

objects; a ſtate, the exiſtence, of which is far from being imagi-, 
nary only; Kant, conſequently, calls this a ſubje&:ve ground of 
conviction, in contradiſtinction to an objective ground, which is 

derived from the perception of the objects themſelves. 

In repreſenting the Kantian doctrine of morals, every thing de- 
pends upon our being conſcious of a moral law, conſcious of right 
and wrong, of good and bad, ſo that the intuitive ground of moral 
principles be rendered independent on all theology; for the doc- 
trines of the Deity and Immortality muſt be deduced from pure 
morals; or the latter muſt be the intuitive ground of all religion. 
And this is likewiſe the actual and neceſſary reſult of his princi- 
ples: Morality reſts upon its own baſis ; and, in the ſublime view 
which Kant preſents of it, all other things relative to man, muſt 
be decided by that ſtandard. It is principally in Ethics, we learn, 


'e, not to conſider the things of this world as purpoſes ; and by colleQtive- 
h'; we ly employing them as the means of attaining one ultimate pur- 
Leaſon, poſe, we introduce unity among them, Thus we diſcover their 
to the ſubordinate laws, acquire ſyſtematic unity, and produce a perfect 


nation, harmony throughout the whole ſphere of the intuitive knowledge 


n poſſi- of man. Vet, through all the illuſtrations afforded by Ethics, we 
of af- do not learn to comprehend the poſſibility of the things them- 
tance; ſelves; we only acquire intelligence reſpecting the poſſibility of 
y be- our deſtination in general. Hence the intuitions, which we de- 


ty has tive from morals, do not enlarge our penetration into the nature 
world. of the things themſelves, but they render our reaſon conſiſtent 
rough with itſelf, and reſtore harmony between the moral laws and other 
ed by intuitions and thoughts; an operation, which is attended with 
ation; no theoretical, but certainly with great practical, advantage. 


> their This view of morals, however, if it ſhall ſerve as the baſis of 
partly religion, muſt be extremely different from that, which we find in 
erates the“ Syfeme de la Nature, in the writingg of HerverT1vs, and ſe- 
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man Nature, but have penetrated leſs into its effence than they 
4hemſelves aſſure us: and though theſe inquiries conſtantly appeal 
to experience, they make uſe of principles very different from 
thoſe, which experience can furniſh.—To deſcribe, at length, the 
Moral Syſtem of Kant, which affords, at once, ſolidity and con. 
fitency in that of Religion, would require a ſeparate publication, 
But we ſhall exhibit the outlines of this ſyſtem in reviewing ano. 
ther work of Kant's, treating particularly of that ſubject, which 
the reader will find mentioned under No. XXI. (5) of this ans. 
Iytical retroſpect. 


XIX. (3) Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphyfil, 
die als Wiſſenſchaft wird auftreten önnen. IntroduQory 
obſervations with reſpe& to every future Syſtem of Metz 
phyſics, that may deſerve the name of a ſcience. 8vo. Riga, 
1783, pp. 222. 


In the preface to this work, the author explains his aim at con- 
vincing thoſe who employ themſelves in metaphyfical inquiries ; 
that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſuſpend their labours for ſome 
time, to confider every thing hitherto done as undone, and above 
all things to propoſe the queſtion, ** whether there is any profpet 
of eſtabliſhing every where ſuch a ſcience as Metaphyſics ?” 

If it is a ſcience already, how does it happen, that it has not, 
like other ſciences, obtained general and laſting reputation? If i 
is none, how is it permitted continually to boaft of the illuſory 
name of a ſcience, and to uphold the human underſtanding with 
hopes equally permanent and unaccompliſhed? Let us therefore 
demonſtrate, either our knowledge or our ignorance ; the nature 
of this pretended ſcience ought to be thoroughly inveſtigated; 
for it is impoſſible to leave things any longer upon the old foot- 
irg. It appears almoſt ridiculous, while every other ſcience is 
making inceſſant progreſs, that in this one, which aſpires to the 
character of being the oracle of wiſdom itſelf, man continually 
turns round upon the ſame ſpot, without advancing a ſingle ſtep 
It is even obſerved, that the number of its votaries is much de- 
creaſing, and that thoſe, who feel themſelves ſumiciently able te 
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gain credit in other ſciences, do not chooſe to venture their repu- 
tation in this. Qn the other hand, it is equally certain, that every 
tyro, who is ignorant in all other branches of knowledge, here 
claims the right of pronouncing a deciſive opinion; becauſe in this 
territory there exiſts in fact no ſettled meaſure and weight, by 
which the rational inquirer can be diſcerned from the ſhallow 
prattler,? 

© To make plans, is frequently a luxuriant and oftentatious em- 
plöyment of the mind, by which ſome people acquire the appear- 
ance of inventive genius; while they demand what they cannot 


- furniſh themſelves, cenſure what they cannot improve; and propoſe 


what they themſelves do not know where to diſcover it : —though 
it may be eaſily conjectured, that a little more than a declamation 
of pious wiſhes will be requiſite, to form a juſt plan of“ a general 
Critique of Reaſon.” But Pure Reaſon is a ſphere ſo inſulated and 
ſo thoroughly connected with itſelf, that we can approach no part 


of it without touching all the reſt, and that we can do no good, 


without having aſſigned each part its proper place and influence upon 
the other. For, fince without Reaſon there is nothing that could 
correct our judgment, the validity and uſe of every part depends 
upon the relation, in which it ſtands towards the others, within the 
bounds of Reaſon itſelf ; as in the ſtructure of an organized body 
the purpoſe of every member can be deduced only from the com- 
plete idea of the whole. Hence we may ſay of ſuch a Critique, 
that no dependence can be placed upon it, unleſs it be entire and 
complete, even extending to the minuteſt elements of Pure Reaſon, 
and that we muſt be enabled to determine either he whole or no- 
thing, that relates to the ſphere of this faculty.“ 

Although the bare plan of ſuch a ſcience, had it been pre- 
miſed to the © Critique of Pure Reaſon,” might have been unin- 
telligible, ſuſpicious, and uſeleſs ; it will, on the contrary, become 
the more advantageous, when it appears in illuftration of that 
work, For, by this plan, we ſhall be enabled to take a view of 
the whole, to inveſtigate the principal points, upon the ſolidity of 
which this ſcience is erected, and to underſtand more cleatly the 
»rinciples, which at firſt appeared obſcure.” 

* Theſe Prolegomena then contain ſuch a plan as ought to be 
L ſtated 
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ſtated in an analytical method, ſince the preceding work neceſſa. 
rily required a ſynthethical arrangement : in order that this ſcience 
might be exhibited in its individual parts, and as the ſtructure of 

a very peculiar faculty in the acquiſition of knowledge, which pre. 
ſents itſelf in its natural connection. Thoſe who ſhould find this 
plan as obſcure as the Critique itſelf, muſt conſider that the ſtudy 
of Metaphyfics is not the buſineſs of all ; that there are many in- 
genious men, who make conſiderable proficiency in ſciences, that 
lie more within the bounds of ſenſible perception, and who do not 
ſucceed in inquiries carried on through pure abſtract notions, 
Such individuals muft employ their mental faculties upon other ob- 
jets. Thoſe, however, who venture to judge upon Metaphyſics, 
or even attempt to frame ſyſtems of their own, muſt previouſly ſa- 
tisfy the demands made in this work. Whether this be done by 
approving of the method, in which I have ſolved the different 
problems; or by refuting this ſolution, upon well. eſtabliſhed prin« 
ciples, and giving another in its place; in either caſe they will do 
Juſtice to the cauſe. For, to reje& a plan without trying its me- 
rits, is equally frivolous and illiberal. I confeſs I did not expect 
to hear philoſophers complaining, that my works were deficient in 
popular, entertaining, and eaſy language ; when the queſtion re- 
lates to the exiſtence of a ſource of knowledge, which is highly 
valuable and indiſpenſable to man, but which cannot be demon- 
ſtrated, without obſerving the ſtricteſt rules of ſcientific deduc- 
fion. Popularity, indeed, will in its turn attend theſe inveſtiga- 
tions, but to aim at it in the beginning, would be a filly and fruit- 
leſs attempt.— That very obſcurity, which is ſo much decried, 
and which is frequently uſed as a cloak for the conveniency and 
mental weakneſs of its adverſaries, is not without relative advan- 
tage ; for all thoſe, who obſerve a cautious filence in other ſciences, 
enjoy an opportunity of ſpeaking and deciding in a magiſterial 
tone upon metaphyſical ſubjeAs; becauſe their ignorance, here, 
does not form ſo remarkable a contraſt, when compared with the 
knowledge of others, as it does in oppoſition to genuine critical 
principles, of which we may juſtly ſay with the Roman poet, 


Ignavum, fucos, pecus a preſepibus 0 
Vc. 
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As theſe Prolegomena are a conciſe and perſpicuous abſtract 
from the preceding, Critique, in an analytical method, which the 
author employs, as it were, to go back again the ſame path, upon 
which he had ſynthetically advanced in the Critique; we could 
only repeat that deduction of Kant's principles, which we have al- 


ready premiſed at ſufficient length. 


XX. (4.)Betrachtungen iiber das Fundament der Krafte und Me- 
thoden, welcbe die Vernunft anwenden kann, daruber zu ur- 
theilen, Reflections upon the foundation of the powers and 
methods, which Reaſon is entitled to employ in judging 
upon their validity. 8 Vo. Koengsberg, 1784. 


Of this ſmall work, I know little more than its title, not having 
been able to procure a copy of it; and as, from the German Re- 
views, it appears to be a further deduQtion of the principles laid 
down in the preceding two works, I ſhall immediately, and at con- 
fiderable length, review the following, which is uniformly conſider- 
ed as the moſt perſpicuous and valuable produQtion of Kant. 


XXI. (5) Grundlegung zur Metaphy/ih der Sitten. Funda- 
mental principles of the Metaphyſicks (Theory) of Morals. 
8vo. Riga. 1785.—24d Edit. 1792, pp. 128 and 14 pp. 
Preface. 


The outlines of KaxT's Syſtem of Morals, I ſhall endeavour to 
exhibit, as clearly as poſſible, in the following analyfis of his prin- 
ciples. 
The deſire of happineſs is inherent to human nature: all the 
inſtinctive propenſities of man are directed to that purpoſe, But 
our reaſon ſtill reſtrains that deſire, and conſiders only ſuch a poſ/ yk TOS 
ſeſſion of happineſs as worthy of our exertions, which is perfeAly / 4 ff Af 


* 
* 


conſiſtent with morality, or rather, which is the reward of moral! 

. . „ o A , Fr | 
actions. Morality and happineſs, therefore, are two different but OR AE 
eſſential determinations originating in human nature; which, when” / / bet 


united by the dictates of reaſon, render the deſtination of man per- 
fea. This union, however, cannot be better conceived by reaſon, __ 


than that morality itſelf contains the cauſe, through which the 
L 2 hap // » 
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happineſs of man is accompliſhed. If we ourſelves are the pur. 
poſes and not the bare means in the hands of nature or any other 
Being; it follows, that the neceſſary attributes of our conſtitution 
muſt likewiſe be conceived as poſſible : there muſt exiſt ſuch an 
arrangement of things, as contributes to realize our moral deſtina. 
tion. The former part of this deſtination, namely morality, de- 
pends on ourſelves, and on the degree of ſelf. activity, with which 
we practiſe the moral law, This faculty of practiſing what the 
moral law commands, we preſuppoſe in every rational being; for 
_ otherwiſe it would be highly abſurd, to impoſe upon ourſelves a 
law, obedience to which Reaſon could not acknowledge as 
prscticable. It muſt conſequently be in our power, to be morally 
good, if Reaſon commands us to act in conformity to the moral 
law. In whatever ſubject then Reaſon actually exiſts, it muſt alſo 
be poſſible, that it manifeſt itſelf by actions: whoever has the abi. 
lity to apprehend what is good as a thing abſolutely neceſſary, on its 
own account, he muſt likewiſe be provided with the faculty of per- 
forming it. But itis not phyſically neceſſary to do it; for we nowhere 
diſcover our Reaſon ſubject to this ſpecies of neceſſity, Why Rea- 
ſon very frequently does not practiſe what it muſt acknowledge to 
be morally good; why our ſenſitive nature is not always vanquiſh- 
ed, but frequently prevails in this conteſt ; theſe problems we are 
unable to ſolve ; becauſe we do not in any manner comprehend that, 
which forms the moral nature of man, as an object of percep- 
tion; and becauſe we can only derive the moral faculty of man 
from the idea of the poſſibility of morality in general. We knoy 
enly this much with certainty, that we judge upon the moral vs. 
Ive of man, merely and entirely, by the degree of moral motives, 
which we obſerve in his actions or ſentiments. If, therefore, the 
phyſical energy is properly arranged in a man, ſo that the uſe ot 
Reaſon, in general, is poſſible to him; we preſuppoſe, that the per- 
formance of morally good actions is really entruſted to his will: 
and if we did not preſuppoſe this inclination, we would in fact de- 
ny all the influence which Reaſon exerciſes over human affairs, 
and thus be obliged to declare the general laws of morality, af. 
forded by this faculty, as mere phantoms of the brain. Our moral 
perſeAion depends upon our own exettions, and it is from this 
nvarter, that we may more and more approach our deſtination. 
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For, though the conſciouſneſs of juſt and good actions be accom- 4 
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What, on the other band, relates to the ſecond part of our deſ- 
tination, namely to our happineſs ; this depends on the inſtitution E K 
of the things in nature, as well thoſe of our own ſubject v ber ex- | 
ternal objects, and their influence upon us. By means of Reaſon 
and its inherent liberty, we can indeed make ſuch a uſe of the 1 
things in nature, as to produce certain degrees or parts of hap- | 
pineſs. But the rules calculated to produce theſe effects, Reaſon * | 
cannot derive from its own nature a priori, as is the caſe with the 
moral law; becauſe experience muſt be conſulted firſt, that we 
may learn, how the nature of man, and that of individual ſubjeAs, 
is conſtituted, and in what relation the things are to human happt- 
neſs. The laws by which happineſs is attained, are founded upon 
the nature of phenomena : man may apply them to his advantage, 
but he cannot determine them ; he may regulate, in a certain de- 
gree, the influence of the things upon himſelf; but he muſt 
fill ſubmit to their laws. If, then, we were to conſult Reaſon, and Pa 
to aſk, by what laws happineſs ought to be diſtributed in tljve 
world; it could give no other anſwer, but that the moral lar, 
ought to decide this. Morality ſhould always be attended with a © 
proportionate ſhare of happineſs ; whether it of itſelf produced 
that happineſs as its real cauſe (according to phyſical influence), 
or that a third being allotted to every individual, ſuch a portion of 
_ happineſs as he deſerved through the degree of his moral activity: 

There we would admit an ideal influence, in which a third being 
had ſo regulated the courſe of nature, that her laws were in perfect 
harmony with the demands of Reaſon, relative to the happineſs of 
moral beings. 

But if we conſult experience, we by no means learn, that ſuch 
a moral order really ſubſiſts in the world; fince we frequently ob- 
ſerve men of bad morals, and of a Fe character, apparently 
happy, while good and virtuous men are afflicted by misfortunes. 


panied with agreeable feelings, this alone does not conſtitute hu- 
man happineſs ; fince the moſt excellent man muſt be called un- 
happy, if he is labouring under ſuch calamities as are the perma- 
nent cauſe of painful ſenſations. The wants of human nature are 


very numerous ! Many of them are independent on our will : the 
failure 
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failure in ſatisfying urgent neceſſities, is unavoidably accompanied 
with pain, frequently the moſt acute ; nay, even a great number 
of the voluntary or artificial wants are, by degrees and through 
incidental circumſtances, ſo intimately interwoven with the well. 
being of man, that he muſt always feel unhappy, when he is de. 
prived of thoſe means, by which he was accuſtomed to ſatisfy 
them. Beſides, there is a great number of accidents, which ren. 
der him who is expoſed to them always unhappy ; and experience 
does not teach us, that any diſtinction prevails here between the 
good and bad. Diſeaſes, war, famine, and all phyſical evils, op- 
preſs the honeſt man with equal, and frequently with much great- 
er, rigour than the diſhoneſt : the former, as well as the latter, is 
Placed in unhappy ſituations, without the means of evading theſe 
evils, It requires, upon the whole, no proof that in the diſtribu. 
tion of phyſical goods, though a neceſſary part of human happi- 
neſs, no moral order at all can he diſcovered in experience; and 
that, if the latter alone could decide the queſtion, we muſt explain 
all the agreement between happineſs and virtue, entirely by the 
law of chance. What happens in nature according to phyſical 
laws, is equally different from what ought to happen according 
to the laws of moral order, as the uſual actions of man differ from 
their duties, 

But although we obſerve in this world no ſuch moral order, as 
exhibits happineſs and morality in conſtant proportion; our Rea- 
ſon ſtill preſerves an uncommon propenſity to maintain, that ſuch 
an order muſt actually exiſt. This, however, is a preſuppoſition, 

4 which can be juſtified, neither by argument nor demonſtration, nor 
| through the real expoſition of ſuch an order; but which is eſta- 

| bliſhed merely upon a ground contained in our own mind, This 

ground reſts on the neceſſary internal obligation of being morally 

good, or on the moral feelings common to all mankind, and acknow- 

=_ #49 ledged by all good men. The actual exiſtence of a moral order is fo 
| / intimately connected with theſe feelings, that the conſciouſneſs of 
them continually impels us to preſuppoſe this order. And the more 
e / eagerly we cultivate morality, by diſplaying much vigour in the 
obſervation of its laws; the more firmly and thoroughly we be- 
come convinced, that there muſt exiſt a complete moral order, 


The 
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The train of thought, by which Reafon forms and juſtifies this 


concluſion, 1s nearly the following, 
Reaſon acknowledges it as indiſpenſably neceſſary, that man 


ought to act conformably to moral laws. As long as man enjoys 


2 


the uſe of Reaſon, no ſituation or relation in life can be conceived, 
in which he is exempted from the obligation of acting as a moral? ©? 


1 


78 


being. To act morally right, is therefore the higheſt object, at 7 0 7 3 


which every man ought to aim: Reaſon cannot, upon any condi- 
tion whatever, reverſe this judgment, without falling into an ob- 
vious contradiction with itſelf. Now, we find, in human nature, 
at the ſame time, a deſire of happineſs, which is not always gra- 


tifed. Our nature, however, is ſo conſtituted, that we muſt Feels / 77 


a neceſſary deſire of happineſs ; and this natural wiſh is a ſufficient 
ground for exerting ourſelves, to realize it by all the means in our 
power. The rules, in conſequence of which men attain to real 
happineſs, are ſolely and exclnſively learned from experience; 
while the moral laws are derived @ priori from Reaſon : and thus 
it haphens, that many rules for procuring happineſs are contrary 
to morality z' or that they weaken the force of the moral law. 
Nevertheleſs, Reaſon places a much higher value on morality, and 
commands us to wiſh for no other happineſs, but ſuch as is in per- 
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fet harmony with moral feelings. Upon this very occaſion we 


learn, that the happineſs of men is connected with conditions and 

| circumſtances, fo various and incidental, that we cannot always at- 
tain it, by practiſing either the laws of morality or prudence. 
For, the moral conduct does not, as far as experience informs us, 
neceſſarily produce happineſs; ſince we obſerve no phyſical con- 
nection between them; and ſince the aſſociation of good fortune 
with a moral conduct appears to be merely accidental. Even the 
utmoſt prudence of man cannot rear the fabric of felicity, though 
he ſhould act in defiance of morality, and endeavour to make 
happineſs his only and unconditional object. For the latter de- 
pends on too many circumſtances, over which man has no power 
of controul, and through which frequently the wiſeſt plans may be 
rendered abortive, 

The happineſs of a moral being, in a moral order of things, can 
properly be (aid to conſiſt in no other maxim than the following: 


every 
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N therefore, man awaits his proſperity from good fortune, the dif. 


3 world, there muſt exiſt a certain order in it, conformably to which 


therefore, that happineſs is a part of the eſſential deſtination of 
buman nature, and that men themſelves belong to the claſs of mo- 


2 ral beings; nature itſelf muſt be ſo conſtituted, that their 

| * happineſs can be effected by her aid. But the deſtination of hy 
8 "= man nature is not completed by the attainment of that hap 
e pineſs alone, which conſiſts in mere enjoyment, but by mon 
„Ut, in union with happineſs, and indeed ſo modified, that the lu. 
n ' ter be in proportion to the former. Morality muſt determine the 
meaſure of happineſs allotted to every individual, and not vice ver- 

4A +1; Ja. If thus we ſhall conceive the attainment of our deſtination 


- grant, that the latter relate to the former, and facilitate the 
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every thing that happens, is in ſtri&t harmony with the gener 
las of morality.“ Even the good man can wiſh and defire ng. 
thing farther. If he now admit a moral principle or a God, he 
muſt likewiſe expect, that every thing ſhall really correſpond with 
moral purpoſes; and conſequently, if a man act virtuouſly, he can 
expect nothing elſe, in a moral world, but real happineſs. In fac, 


penſation of which is entruſted to a wiſe Providence. This hope 
is entirely ſupported by the belief in God, and it is equally con. 
ſtant and ſafe as the latter. 

Since man poſſeſſes no power over all thoſe things, which relate 
to his ultimate deſtination, no other condition of attaining this re. 
mains for the virtuous, but to conſider the whole world ſubje& to 

a moral order; that is, to look upon moral beings as abſolute 
and ultimate purpoſes, to which every thing relates, that is real inf 
the world; or to conſider theſe beings as containing the cauſe, o 
account of which every thing is thus conſtituted, and not other. 
wiſe. For, if theſe contain the ground of the conſtitution of the 


the eſſential purpoſes of moral beings can be attained. Allowing 


as a poſſible event; we muſt admit a thorough moral order as real 

lvy ſubſiſting, though it be not in our power to produce an objeftnt 
proof of it. The ground, on which we admit it, lies merely i 
cur own mind, and indeed in the conviction, that we are moral beg 
ings deſigned for ultimate purpoſes. To conceive theſe beings f 
connection with other things, is altogether impoſſible, unleſs wi 
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this much, that the lot of man, upon the whole, is in a certain 


the hands of nature, when we repreſent him as ſacrificing a part 
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tainment of their deſtination. It is, conſequently, the reflection 

made upon our own moral nature, which induces us to admit the 

exiſtence of a moral order. F 
Though we cannot diſcover this moral order id experience, the /y 

truth of it is not thereby in the leaſt degree affected, nor can it be 

diſputed from that ſource. For experience could no where prove the A 

exiſtence of a thorough moral order, although all the phenomena, 4 2 

that we obſerve, ſhould correſpond with the idea of it. It would „ 7 

ever remain doubtful, whether this correſpondence be general and 21 4 * 

conſtant, unleſs a very different manner of repreſenting it, afforded © Fo 

certainty to the concluſions thus ariſing. For, to comprehend ez „ i f LL? 

reality of ſuch an order a pgſferiori, there would be required a A. e 

complete view of all things and their relations to one another; a, . , 

view, that is unattainable by beings fo conſtituted as we are. And/ n 2 $ ; 

the circumſtance of our finding virtue frequently accompanied by e A 

misfortune, is by no means inconſiſtent with the idea of a moral ,, , 2 Pp # << 

order. This idea does not imply the neceſſity, that every moral 

action ſhall be immediately attended with a certain portion of hap- 

pineſs, or that the latter be phyſically produced: it involves only 


4 A 7-24 $44 N 


harmony with his moral character. In this way it is not dimicult 
to conceive, that one or ſeveral periods of his exiſtence are parti- 
cularly deſigned for the purpoſe of improving his moral nature, and 
that good and bad fortune may be fo diſtributed during theſe pe. 
riods, that they can be uſed rather as the means of improvement; 
than to ſerve as the ſcale of aſcertaining the moral excellence of 
the individual, Nevertheleſs, the regulations in the world may 

be ſo made, that ſuch a ſhare of happineſs ariſes' from them for 
each moral being, as it has merited by its conduct. We elevate 
man above the conſideration of his being a paſſive inſtrument in 


of that happineſs, of which his ſenſitive nature is ſuſceptible ; in 
order to contribute his ſhare, that other rational beings may like- 
wiſe attain their deſtination ; provided that he does not negle& his 
own, For, Reaſon itſelf muſt approve of ſuch a regulation. If 
now, fiom this point of view, we conſider the events and the vi- 
„ Mudes of human life, which we obſerve by experience in the . 
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_- 
KC 7 4 world af ſenſe ; all the facts thus obtained are perfectly conſiſtent 
with the poſſibility of a moral order. We muſt however not at- 


tempt to make ſuch uſe of them, as if they were abſolute proofs ; 


ſince they can be uſed only as arguments for diſproving the con- 


trary of a moral order. But if we repreſent the queſtion upon 
this foundation, that moral actions owght to produce happineſs con- 


| formably to the laws of nature; then the inſtances, by which we 


prove that virtue and misfortune are in certain caſes accompanied 
by one another, would not only be irrefutable, but they would 
likewiſe prove the nullity of this complete moral order. 

In the Kantian philoſophy, it is a matter of no importance, and 
wholly undetermined, how ſuch an order is really poſſible. The 
reality of it, KaxT does not attempt to demonſtrate from a pre- 
tended view of its cauſes; he rather grants, that theſe are to us 
altogether inconceivable. He only admits this moral order, on ac- 
count of the ſtrong and conſtant demands of Reaſon; a faculty, 
that thinks or judges of moral beings as abſolute and ultimate, to 


„whom every thing elſe relates, and who conſequentiy muſt deter. 
mine the order of all other things, and their relations to the mo- 


ral beings themſelves, 
Thus we preſuppoſe a moral order, while we confidently rely 
upon our Reaſon and our moral nature; becauſe the reality of it 


| Z. OF 4 fo 5 muſt be conceived from its being ſo intimately united with our 


moral feelings. It is certain, that we are moral agents, conſequent- 
II y the conditjons muſt alſo be certain, without which our moral 


nature, in the eyes of our own Reaſon, would be a nonentity. Ac. 


"T5 cording to Reaſon, however, our moral nature conſiſts in this, 
that man is an abſolute purpoſe, to which all other things are ſu- 
" bordinate means. Yet morality and happineſs, united to one pur- 


poſe, compoſe the deſtination of man, fo that the former determines 
the latter. Without a moral order, this is impoſſible, And as, 
agreeably to Reaſon, moral beings muſt have it in their power to 
contribute towards the attainment of their deſtination ; the reality 
of a moral order muſt likewiſe be admitted; becauſe it is the only 
condition, upon which this inference can be juſtiſied. If we then 


allow the exiſtence of a moral order, we muſt alſo ſubmit to thoſe 


conditions, without which it 1s wholly impoſſible. Though we 
cane 
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cannot comprehend the real poſſibility of this order, we muſt ne- 
yertheleſs grant, that thoſe conditions are real, without which 
ſach an order cannot at all be conceived. But it is inconceiva- 
ble, if we do not admit, 1, that the laws of the world of ſenſe are 
not the only ones, by which all events are determined : that the 
world itſelf is ſubjed to ſtill higher laws, and upon the whole, re- 
lates to ſomething, which is independent on the world, or exter- 
nal to it, and to which the world is merely ſubſervient ; 2, that 
there exiſls a cauſe, through which every thing is determined ac- 
cording to the laws of a moral order, to which conſequently every 
thing is ſubje&, and upon which every thing in the world depends; 
and laſtly, 3, that the perſonality or individual exiſtence of man 
continues, in order that through him the moral order may be ac- 
compliſhed. 

It is ealy to perceive, that the firſt of theſe poſtulates leads to 
the idea of a ſuperſenfible world, which is independent on the laws 
ſubſiſting in the world of ſenſe, i. e. which is Free. The ſecond 
idea involves the conception of a Deity. For, if we ſeparate every 
arbitrary and adventitious matter from the idea of the Deity, and 
preſerve that alone, upon which a. repreſentation worthy of ſo ſu- 
blime a Being can be eſtabliſhed ; nothing further temains than 
the thought of a connection or relation, by means of which that 
Being muſt be the foundation of a thorough moral ortler. No 
other idea, however, but tliat of an intelligent power could entitle 
or even induce us to entertain a notion like that of moral order x 
hence it 1s conceivable, how in this idea alone we meet with fome 
analogy, that ſerves, to diſtinguiſh ſo ſublime a Being, and; toge- 
ther with the moſt perfe& will; to attribyte to it all thofe proper- 
ties, through which only fo ſacred a will can be exerted. Laſtly; 
that the thicd principle before ſtated, leads to the immortality of 
the ſoul, is now a very rational inference, 

The idea of Liberty, or the faculty of determining our actions 
uninfluenced by ſenſual motives, and ſelf active, through the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the moral law alone; this idea is involved in that of 
morality, We therefore undoubtedly poſſeſs that liberty, as we 
are moral agents; and the conception of liberty in general has 
v*en perſeAy juſtified by ſhowing, that the phyſical world is not 
M2 this 
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the only one, which influences the nature of man; that it is eon- 
nected with beings of a very different kind, whoſe actions are de. 
termined by very different laws. The idea of a moral order ſtands 
in the ſame relation to that of our being moral agents, whoſe de- 
ſtination is certainly attainable; as the former is connected with 
the idea of God and Immortality; ſo that if we admit the truth 
of the one, the relation of the others muſt like wiſe be granted, 
Thus we are fufficiently and perfectly authorized to believe io 
| God and Immortality, as the two eſſential pillars of all Religion 
0 though the arguments for this belief, are not taken from the per- 
ception of objects, but are derived from the more permanent na- 
ture of our mind. | 
Upon a curſory view of the ſtatement here given, it might pet- 
haps appear to ſome readers, as if in Kant's proceſs of reaſoning, 
firſt morality is repreſented as the ground-work of Religion, and 
afterwards Religion again is called an aid, to ſupport the idea of a 
moral law, But, upon a mature conſideration of the ſubject, this 
appearance will very ſoon vaniſh. For, the ground of diſcovering 
2 moral law, lies merely and excluſively in our Reaſon, which pre- 
ſents to us this law, as ſoon as it is conceived in a practical or ac- 
f tive ſenſe ; and which, independent on all Religion, impoſes upon 
us the obligation of obſerving the precepts of morality. But if, 
| with this "moral obligation, we compare nature and her relations 
| to the deſtination of man, Reaſon requires, that nature ſhould 
likewiſe agree with the deſlination of moral beings; becauſe, in 
the contrary caſe, that value which Reaſon places upon its facul- 
ties and operations, and which is to be computed much higher 
than Nature itſelf, would not be real, but altogether imaginary. 
Thus convinced of a moral order, man may certainly make uſe of 
it, in order to remove thoſe difficulties, which preſent themſelves 
in the practice of the moral law. The doubts and uncertainties, 
which may ariſe againſt the reality of a moral order of things, are 
thereby ſuppreſſed ; the ſenſual appetites, too, are through this 
conviction ſo modified and regulated, that they ſhall be indulged 
only with a view of ſuch an happineſs as is conſiſtent with virtue, 
while they gradually become familiar with the order, that is ma- 


nifeſt throughout all nature, Beſides, this mode of repreſenting a 
ſvſtem 
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ſyſtem contains a great number of arguments, from which even the 
adde faculty derives ſome conſolation, if its purpoſes ſhould be 
occaſionally defeated, and its neceſſities too much limited ; for 
there ſtill remains a ſtate, in which this alſo may be ſatisfied ; pro- 
vided that man perſeveres in obeying the dictates of morality. 
Thus Religion certainly contains arguments in favour of morality, 
and on this very account it is calculated to remove many obſtacles, 
which may occur in the practice of the moral law. Religion, 
therefore, offers no intuitive ground of diſcovering moral precepts, 
though it can be employed as an excellent pſychological aid of 
ſtrengthening the moral faculty of human nature; ſince it over- 
comes thoſe difficulties, which frequently ariſe from falſe reflec- 
tions, and which obſtruQ the due exerciſe of that faculty. 


— (6) Metapbh yſiſcbe Anfangsgrinde der Naturw! es. 
ſcbaſt. Metaphyſical Principles of Natural Philoſophy. 


8vo. Riga, 1786. 2d Edit. 1787, pp. 158, and xxiv pages 


Preface. 


This is, without exception, the moſt profound of KaxT's works; 
and in order to afford the reader a conciſe view of the author's 
aim, I ſhall firſt give an abſtract from the elaborate Preface to 
this publication, and then exhibit the principles of this ae ſcience, 
in a cloſe tranſlation, 

It is of the greateſt importance to the progreſs of the ſciences, 
« ſays Kant,” to ſeparate diſſimilar principles from one another, 
to reduce each ſet of them to a particular ſyſtem, that they may 
form a ſcience of a peculiar kind. Thus we ſhall prevent that uncer- 
tainty in ſciences, which ariſes from confounding them, and in con- 
ſequence of which we cannot eafily diſtinguiſh the limits, which, 
in a doubtful caſe, are to be aſſigned to each of them; nor can we 
diſcover the ſource of the errors, that may attend the practical ap- 
plication of them. On this account, I have deemed it neceſſary, 
to exhibit ſyſtematically the pure part of Natural Philoſophy 
( Phy/ica generalis), in which metaphyſical and mathematical con- 
ſtructions of ideas occur promiſcuouſly ; and, in treating of the 


:Irmer, to ſhow at the ſame time the principles of that eonſtruction, 
and 
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and conſequently to prove the poſſibility of a Syſtem of Natural 
Philofophy, deduced from mathematical demonſtrations. This di. 
viſion of ſciences, beſide the advantage already ſtated, is attended 
with the particular ſatisfaction, which the unity and harmony of 


knowledge afford, when we can prevent the limits of the ſciences 


from interfering with one another.” 

As a ſecond reaſon of recommending this proceſs, it may be 
urged, that in every department of Metaphyſics we may hope ts 
attain to ab/olute completeneſs, ſuch as we cannot expect in any o- 
ther ſpecies of knowledge; conſequently, the completeneſs of 
the Metaphyſics of material nature may be expected, here, with the 
fame confidence as in the Metaphyſics of nature in general. For, 
in Metaphyſics, the object is merely conſidered; agreeably to the 
general laws of thought, while in other ſciences it muſt be repre. 
ſented according to the different data of perception, whether this 
be pure or empirical. In Metaphyſics, too, we acquire a deter. 
mined number of cognitions, which can be completely exhauſted ; 
becauſe, here, the object muſt be continually compared with all the 
neceſſary laws of thought: while in the other ſciences, on account 
of the infinite variety of.perceptions, or objects of thought, which 
they preſent to the mind, we never can attain to abſolute complete. 
nels, but may extend them in infinitum, as is the caſe with pure 
Mathematics and experimental Phyſics. I likewiſe believe, that 
] have completely ſtated theſe metaphyſical principles of Natural 
Philoſophy, to their utmoſt extent; but though I have ſucceeded 
in this attempt, I do not flatter myſelf with having performed any 
extraordinary taſk.” 

* To complete, however, a metaphyſical ſyſtem, whether that 
of nature in general, or that of the material world, the Table of 
the Categories “ muſt ſerve as its Schema. For there are in rea- 
lity no more nor fewer pure intellectual notions concerning the 
nature of things, than I have ſtated in that Table. All the de- 
terminations relative to the general notion of matter, conſequent- 
ly all that can be conceived of it a priori, that can be exhibited 
in mathematical conſtruction, or that can be propoſed as a deter- 


mined object of experience, muſt admit of being reduced to the 


four 
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four claſſes of the Categories, viz. that of Quantity, Quality, Re- 
lation, and Modality. There remains nothing to be diſcovered or 
added here; but if imperfections ſhould occur, with refpect to 
perſpicuity and order, the ſyſtem in this reſpe& may be occaſional- 
ly improved.” | 

The idea of matter muſt, therefore, be examined through all 
the four mentioned functions of the intellect (in four Sections), in 
each of which a new 7 determination of that idea occurs. The pri- 
mary attribute of ſomething, that repreſents an object of the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, muſt be motion; for by that only can theſe ſenſes 
be affected. To this; the Underſtanding reduces all other pre- 
dicates of matter, that relate to its nature; and thus Natural Phi. 
loſophy is, throughout, either a pure or applied theory of motion. 
The metaphy fical principles of this ſcieyce muſt, conſequently, be 
divided into four Sections: in the firf of which, motion is conſi- 
dered as a pure quantum, according to its compoſition, without 
any quality of that which is moveable, and hence may be called 
Puokovouv; in the /ccond, motion is inveſtigated in its relation to 
the quantity of matter, under the name of an originally moving 
power, and is therefore called Drxamics ; in the 25:74, matter is 
examined in reciprocal relation to this quantity, by its peculiar 
motion, and appears under the title of Mecyanics ; and in the 
fourth Section, the motion or reſt of matter is determined merely 
in relation to the mode of repreſenting it, or Modality, conſe- 
quently as phenomenon of external ſenſes, on which account is is 
called PaExOMENOLOGY.,? | 


CoNnTENTS. 


Srcr. I. Metaphyfical principles of PrnokoxONY, 

PosrTion 1. Matter is that which is moveable in ſpace. That 
ſpace, which itſelf is moveable, is called the material, or likewiſe, 
relative ſpace; that, in which all Moien muſt be ultimately con- 
ceived (and which conſequently in its own nature is abſolutely 
immoveable), is called the pure, or likewiſe, ab/olute ſpace. 

Poſit. 2. The motion of a thing is the change of its external re- 
latins to given ſpace. 


Pofir. 
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Pofit. 3. Reſt is the permanent preſence (preſenta perdurabili) 


in the ſame place; permanent however is that which exiſts, i, e. 
continues for a certain time. 

Pofit. 4. To confirud the idea of compound motion, means to 
repreſent motion a priori in the perceptive faculty, as far as the 
former ariſes from two or ſeveral joint motions in one moveable 
ſpace. f 

Theorem. Every motion, as object of experience, may be con. 
fidered, either as the motion of a body in a reſting ſpace, or as 
the reſt of a body and, on the other hand, motion of ſpace in 
oppoſite direction with equal velocity. 

Pofit. 5. The combination of motion is the ebe den of the 
motion of a point, as being homologous with two or ſeveral mo. 
tions of it united together. 


Sect, II. Metaphysical principles of Dynamics. 

Posit., 1. Matter is that which is moveable, fo far as it fills 1 
ſpace. To fill a ſpace, is to reſiſt all that is moveable and that 
makes an effort, by its motion, to penetrate into a certain ſpace, 
A ſpace that is not filled, is a vacuum, 

Theorem, 1. Matter, fills a ſpace, not by its mere exfence, 
but by a particular moving power, | 

Posit. 2. The power of attrafton is that moving power, by which 
one matter may be the cauſe of the approach of others towards it ; 
or, in other words, by which it reſiſts the removal of others from 
it. The power of repuls:on is that, by which one matter may be 
the cauſe of removing others from it ; or, in other words, by which 
it reſiſts the approach of others towards it. 

Theorem 2d, Matter fills its ſpaces by the repulſive power of 

all its parts, i. e. by a peculiar power of extenſion, that has 2 

determined degree, beyond which ſmaller or greater degrees 

may be conceived in infinitum. 

Posit 3. One matter, in its motion, penetrates another, when, by 
means of compreſſion, i it completely removes the 2 of its ex- 
tenfion. 

Theorem zd. Matter may be compreſſed in infinitum, but it ne- 

. ver can be penetrated by matter, however great its preſſing power 
may be. 

Pot 
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ablli;) Pozit. 4. That impenetrability of matter, which depends upon 
, i. e. the reſiſtance proportionally increaſing with the degrees of com- 


preſſion, is called relative; as on the contrary that, which reſts 
upon the ſuppoſition, that matter, as ſuch, is not liable to any com- 
preſſion whatever, is here called abſolute impenetrability—The 
filling of ſpace with abſolute impenetrability may be called mathe- 
matical, while that of relative impenetrability receives the name 
of dynamical. 

Pofit. 5. Material ſubſtance is that in ſpace, which is moveable 
of itſelf, i. e. ſeparate from every other thing that exiſts without 
it in ſpace. The motion of a part of matter, by which it ceaſes to 
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of the 
1 mo- the phyſical diviſion. 
Theorem 4th. Matter is divisible in inſinitum, and indeed into 
parts, each of which is again matter. 
Theorem. 5th. The poſſibility of matter renders a power of at- 
traction neceſſary ; this being the ſecond eſſential and funda- 


mental power of it. 
Theorem 6th. By the mere power of attraction, without that of 


repulſion, we cannot conceive the poſſibility of any matter. 
Py/it. 6. Contact, in a phyfical ſenſe, is immediate action and 


hich reaction of impenetrability. The action of one matter upon ano- 
Sit; ther, without contact, is the action at diſtance (actio in diſtan. ). 
from This action at diſtance, which is poſſible even without the aid ot 
be intervenient matter, is called the immediate action of matter upon 


matter, through empty ſpace. 
Theorem 9th. The attraction eſſential to all matter, is the im- 


r of 
1 mediate action of it upon another matter, through empty 
rees ſpace, 


Pofir. 5th. A moving power, by which matters can immediately 
att upon one another only in a common ſurface of contact, is called 
» ſuperficial power; but that, by which one matter can immedi- 
ately act upon the parts of another, even beyond the ſurface of 
contact, may be called a penetrating power: 

Theorem 8th: The original power of att: Aion, upon which 
ie poſſibility of matter itſelf, as ſuch, muſt depend, extends in 
the 


be a part, is ſeparation. The ſeparation of the parts of matter is 
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the univerſe immediately from every part of it to another ad ia- 

finitum. | | | * 

Sect III. Metaphyſical principles of Mecnanics. 

Porit. 1. Matter is that which is moveable, ſo far as it (as ſuch) 
poſſeſſes moving power. 

Porit. 2. The quantity of matter is the amount of that which i, 
moveable in a determined ſpace. This, ſo far as all its parts are 
conſidered in their motions as operating (moving) at the ſame 
time, is called congeries z and we ſay, that a matter acts in a con- 
geries, when all its parts, moved in the ſame direction, exerciſe 
their moving power externally, and at the ſame time. A congeries 
conſiſting of a determined ſhape is called a body (in a mechanical 
ſenſe). The magnitude of motion (mechanically computed) is that 
which is eſtimated both by the quantity of matter moved, and its 
velocity: when phoronomzually conſidered, it conſiſts merely in the 
degree of velocity. 

Theorem 1ſt. The quantity of a piece of matter, in compa- 
riſon with any other, can be eſtimated only by the quantity of 
motion in a given velocity. 

Theorem 2d. Firſt law of Mechanics. In all the changes of cor- 
poreal nature, the quantity of matter remains, upon the whole, 
without increaſing or diminiſhing. 

Theorem 3d. Second law of Mechanics. Every change of mat 
ter has an external cauſe. (Every material body remains in its 
ſtate of reſt or motion, in the ſame direction, and with the ſame 
velocity, unleſs it be compelled by ſome external cauſe, to change 
this ſtate.) 

Theorem 4th. Third Mechanical law. In every communicated 
motion, the action and reaction always correſpond with one ano- 
ther. 


Sxct. IV. Metaphysical principles of Pux xo) M. 
Porit. Matter is that which is moveable, as far as in that reſpect 
it can be an object of experience. 

Theorem 1. The motion of matter, in a ſtraight line, is, with 
reſpe& to an empirical ſpace, merely a poſſible predicate, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the oppoſite motion of ſpace, The very fame 
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predicate is impoſſible, if we conceive it in no external relation 
to matter, i. e. as abſolute motion. 

Theorem 2d. The circular motion of matter, in contradifiine- 
tion to the oppoſite motion of ſpace, is a real predicate of it 
whereas the oppoſite motion of a relative ſpace, if ſubſtituted for 
the motion of the body, is no real motion of the latter, and it 
conſidered as ſuch, is a mere illuſion. 

Theorem 3d. In every motion of a body, by which it is mo- 
ving, with reſpe& to another body, an oppoſite equal motion of 
the latter is necęſſary. 


XXIII. (J) Grundlegung zur Criti des Geſchmacks. Funda- 
mental principles of the Critique of Taſte. 800. Riga. 
1787. 

Though we have not ſueceeded in procuring a copy of this pu- 
blication, we ſhall find an opportunity of ſtating the outlines of 
Kant's ideas upon this intereſting ſubject, in a ſubſequent work, 
under No. XXV. (9), in which he conſiders the various judgments 


reſulting from Taſte ; the modes, in which they take place in the 
mind; and their reſpective peculiarities, 


XXIV. (8.) Critik der practiſcben Vernunft. Critique of 
Practical Reaſon, B8vo. Riga. 1788. zd Edit. 1792. 


If we abſtract from the empirical part of experience, or if we 
conceive experience as a general idea, without attending to any 
variety that may be contained under this idea; we then acquire 
a priori the conditions of it. The empirical or experimental 


knowledge obtained by experience formed the matter of it; but 


thoſe conditions, without which experience cannot be reduced to 
the rules of thought, we have called the form of it. We muft 
proceed in a fimilar manner, when we refle& upon the various 
operations of our wi#/, I will, for inſtance, any one object, and J 
immediately become conſcious of the idea relating to ſome ex- 
pected pleaſure; an idea, which is connected with this will. The 
repreſentation of that pleaſure, which the poſſeſſion of the object 
might afford, is the empirical part of the will, that conſtitutes its 


inatter, If we abſtrat from the latter, there js produced the idea 
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oa free will, the condition as it were of every thing that is en. 
pirical. If, further, we lay aſide in thought every thing that re. 
fers to experience, and till ſuppoſe a will completely determined 
towards acting; there remains at laſt nothing but the faculty of 
reaſon itſelf, which determines this will to act. In this manner 
ariſes in us the idea of a Practical Reaſon ; a faculty, which direct; 
the will, independent of any impulſe of the ſenſes. The © Critique 
of Practical Reaſon,” therefore, me out with the deſign of in- 
veſtigating this faculty. 


CoNnTENTS. 


Boox I. AraLyss OF PURE PRACTICAL REason. 


Sect. I. Of the principles of pure practical Reaſon. 

Lluſtration. Practical principles are ſuch as contain a general 
determination of the will, which again has a variety of ſubordi. 
nate practical rules. They are ſubjeQive principles or maxim, 
when the condition is conſidered as applicable only to the will 
of the ſubject; but they are obzefrve principles or practical laut, 
when that condition is acknowledged as objective, 1. e. applica- 
ble to the will of every rational being. 

Theorem 1ſt. All practical principles, which preſuppoſe an 
object (matter) of the defiring faculty as the cauſe of determining 
the will, are wholly empirical, and cannot furniſh practical laws. 

Theorem 2d. All the practical principles relating to , material 
objects, are, as ſuch, without exception, of one and the ſame 
kind, and originate from the general principle of ſeli-love or 
perſonal happineſs, 

Theorem 3d. If a rational being ſhall conceive its maxims. as 
practical general laws; it can conſider them only as principles, 
which contain the ground of determining the will, not according 
tothe matter, but merely according to the ſorm, 


Fundamental law of pure practical Reaſon. 


+ Let ſuch be your conduct, that the maxim of your will 
may, in every inſtance, be admitted as the principle of a 
general law ;—or in other words: 

Act in ſuch a manner, as to conſider and to employ hu- 
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* manity, in your own as well as in every other perſon, al- 
« ways as the purpoſe, but never as the means of obtaining your 


« object.” 

Theorem 4th. The autonomy of the will is the only principle 
of all moral laws, and of the duties conformable to them; all 
beteronomy of choice, therefore, not only eſtabliſhes no obligation 
whatever, but is likewiſe contrary to the principles of it, and to 
the moral purity of the will. The ſole principle of morality 
conſiſts in the independence, namely of all matter of the law 
(i. e. the object deſired), and at the ſame time in the C+termi- 
nation of the choice by the pure general legiſlative forms, of 
which a maxim muſt be ſuſceptible. That independence, how- 
ever, is liberty in a negative ſenſe 3 whereas this peculiar lagiſla- 
tive power of pure, and as ſuch practical, Reaſon is liberty in a 
pofitrve ſenſe. Herde the moral law expreſſes nothing elſe but 
the autonomy of pure practical Reaſon, i. e. of liberty, and this 
itſelf is the formal condition of all maxims, under which alone 
they can correſpond with the ſupreme practical law. If, there- 
fore, the matter of volition, which can be nothing elſe but the 
object of a deſire that is connected with the law, enters into the 
condition of its poſſibility ;, there ariſes from it the heteronomy of 
choice, namely, the dependence on the law of nature, to follow 
any one impulſe or inclination ; and the will does not give itſelf 
the law, but only the precept for a rational obfervance of patho- 
logical laws. But the maxim, which in this way never can con- 
tain the general legiſlative form, upon the ſame ground eſta- 
bliſhes not only no obligation, but is likewiſe contrary to the 
principle of a pure practical Reaſon, conſequently alſo to moral 
ſentiment, although the action thus ariſing ſhould be lawful. 


Sect II. Of the idea concerning the object of pure practical 


Reaſon. - 
TABLE - | 


Of the Categories of Liberty relative to the cognitions we 
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ge 
Of Qrarrity. 


Subjetive, in conſequence of maxims: (opinions depending upon 
the will of the individual ;) 


j 


Objective, in conſequence of principles: (precepts ;) 
A priori objective as well as ſubjeQive principles of hberty: 
(/aws.) Ml 
2. 
Of Qvarrrr: 


practical rules of appetition, (praceptiva,) 
practical rules of omiſſion, (probibitivæ, 
practical rules of exceptions, (exceptivæ.) 


. 
Of Rerarion : 
To perſonality, 
To the condition of the perſon, 
Reciprocally of one perſon to the condition of another. 


| 


4. 
Of Moparrrr: 
Permitted and nonpermitted actions, 
Duty and contrary to duty, 


perfect and imperſect duty. 


SECT. III. Of the motives of pure practical Reaſon. 
Critical illuſtration of the analyſis of pure practical Reaſou, 


Book II. DiaLEcTiC or PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 
I. Antinomy of pure practical Reaſon. 
IT. Critical ſolution of this antinomy. 


III. Of the principal advantage of pure practical Reaſon, in its 
connection with the ſpeculative, 


IV. On the immortality of the ſoul, as a poſtulate of pure prac- 
tical Reaſon, 


V. On the exiſtence of a God, as a ſimilar poſtulate. 
VI. On the poſtulates of pure practical Reaſon in general. 
VII. In what manner an extenſive i improvement of pure practical 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon is conceivable in a particular view, without increa- 

ſing at the ſame time its ſpeculative knowledge. 
VIII. Of ſuppoſed truths, being a neceſſary reſult of pure Reaſon. 
IX. Of the cognoſcible faculties of man, being wiſely proportion - 


ed to his practical deſtination. | 
Methodical doctrine of pure practical Reaſon, 


XXV. (9) Criti# der Urtbeiltrafti.— Critique of the Judging 
Faculty. 8 vo. Libau, 1790. 2d Edit. Berlin. 1793, pp. 482, 
and lxx pp. Preface and Introduction. 


The author's principal aim in this work is to inquire, © whether the 
Judging Faculty,which, in the order of our cognoſcible powers, forms 
an intermediate capacity between the Underſtanding and Reaſon, 
has likewiſe its own principles a priori; whether theſe are conſti- 
tutive or merely regulative; and whether that faculty of judg- 
ing affords @ priori the rule for the ſenſations of pleaſure and diſ- 
pleaſure, which again are the intermediate degrees between the 
cognoſcible and appetitive faculties.” 

© A Critique of pure Reaſon, i. e. of our capacity of judging con- 
formably to principles a priorz, would be incomplete, if the Judging 
Faculty, which likewiſe claims theſe principles, were not treated as 
a ſeparate part of that Critique ; although, in a ſyſtem of pure 
philoſophy, the principles of judgment muſt not be conſidered as a 
ſeparate part, belonging either to the theoretical or practical de 
partment of the ſyſtem ; but, in caſes of emergency, they may be 
occaſionally connected with either. For, if ſuch a ſyſtem ſhall 
once be eſtabliſhed under the general name of Metaphyſics (a 
work, the complete attainment of which is by no means impoſſible, 
and which would be of the firſt importance to the general uſe of 
Reaſon) ; the Critique muſt have previouſly inveſtigated the 
ground, on which this ſtructure is to be erected, as well as the ſo- 
lidity of the baſis of this faculty, that deduces its principles inde- 
pendent on experience : and if any one part of this fabric ſhould 
be found to ſtand upon a flight foundation, the downfal of the 
v hole would be the inevitable conſequence. 

* But we may eaſily perceive from the nature of the Judging 
Faculty, wat the diſcovery of the peculiar principle of it, muſt be 

attended 
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attended with great ditfculties ; for this faculty muſt neceſſarily 
contain ſome ſuch principle @ priori; becauſe, in the contrary caſe, 
it could not be ſubje& to the moſt common critique as 2 particular 
faculty of acquiring knowledge; and becauſe the proper uſe of it 
is ſo neceſſary, and fo univerſally admitted, that every body is ac- 
quainted with its influence. That principle, however, muſt not 
be derived from notions a priori, fince theſe are the property of the 
Underſtanding, and the application of them only belongs to the 
Judging Faculty. Hence the latter muſt furniſh an idea, through 
which indeed we obtain no intuition of any object, but which 
ſerves as a rule to that ſaculty itſelf. This rule, however, is not 
of an chjective nature, 'ſo that we could compare the judgment 
with it in concreto ; for to do this, there would be required a ſe- 
cond Judging Faculty, in order to enable us to diſtinguiſh, whe- 
ther the caſe applies to the rule or not. 

* This perplexity oa account of a principle (whether a ſubjec- 
tive or objective one) chiefly manifeſts itſelf in thoſe judgments, 
which are called az/therical, which relate to the Beautiful and the 
Sublime, whether that of nature or art, And yet is the. critical 
tuveſtigation of a principle of the Judging Faculty, reſpecting 
thoſe objects, the moſt important part of the Critique of this 
power. For, though the aeſthetical judgments, of themſelves, 
contribute nothing to the knowledge we obtain of things, they ne- 
verthcleſs belong excluſively to the coguoſcible faculty, and evince 
the immediate relation of this faculty to the ſenſations of pleaſure 
and diſpleaſure, in conſequence of ſome one principle a priori, 
without confounding it with that, which may be the cauſe of de- 
termining the appetitive faculty; becauſe this has its principles a 
priori in notions, which are the produce of Reaſon. 

Having premiſed this extraQ from the author's preface to the 
work under conſideration, I ſhall only add the reſult of KarT's in- 
quiry reſpecting the final purpoſes of nature, as exhibited in the 
Srcoxp Book of this publication; though, in my opinion, this in- 
veſtigation forms the moſt intereſting and eſſential part of the 
whole. It is as follows. 

In * to our Reaſon, we are obliged to aſſume a certain 
coan- clan ſab ſting betten the ſinal y purpoſes of nature, in the 

ſame 
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manner as our Underſtanding, in conſequence of its conftitution, is 
impelled to combine things according to their efficient cauſes. 
As ſoon as we obſerve a certain poſitive relation among things to 
one another; as ſoon as we can repreſent to ourſelves one thing as 
poſſible only through the idea we poſſeſs of another; we can re- 
duce ſuch a combination to no other idea than that of final cauſes, 
or of means and purpoſes. Although we are not able to perceive 
and to determine the ground, on which that connection reſts, as a 
thing independent on our ſenſes; we may ſtill conceive it, in a 
general manner, as the ground of ſuch a combination as can be 
repreſented by us under the idea of connecting final cauſes ; we 
may thus think of it under the only hn, which can properly de- 
note the baſis of this affociation, namely that of Reaſon. In this 
way, however, we have no title to refer the modes and actions we 
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obſerve in our Reaſon, to that being (ſubſtratum) itſelf ; but we 


muſt make uſe of them only as a ſymbol, which at leaſt expreſſes 


ents, ſimilar relations. | 
] the We muſt, therefore, juſtly conſider the world, as if every thing 
tical were arranged in it by the higheſt Underſtanding ; and we muſt, 
ting with the greateſt attention, endeavour to diſcover in experience 
this thoſe traces, that are every where ſcattered for the ſupport of 
Ives, this concluſion; in order to prepare our minds for the conviction 
* ariſing from a very conſiderable number of individual caſes. In 
7ince this, we ſhall the better ſucceed, if, as the ground-work of this in- 
ſure quiry, we exhibit that ſyſtematic order, which 1s already deter- 
10rt, mined by our Reaſon @ priori, and in conſequence of which deter- 
| de- mination the moral beings compoſe the laſt and abſolute purpoſe, 
les a to which all other things ultimately and neceflarily refer as the 
means of the former. But ſince we can recognize no other mora! 
> the being than man, we muſt accordingly regulate our inveſtigations 
's in. relative to final purpoſes, and particularly attend to what is con- 
the nected with h:s nature. Here, however, we muſt abandon the 
s in- notion hither:o erroneouſly maintained by many Theologians, 
the that every thing has a neceſſary relation to man. For, as the world 
of moral beings certainly conſiſts of more claſſes than we are ac- 
rtain quainted with, we may indeed preſuppoſe, that men are abſolute 
2 purpoſes, yet far from being excluſively ſo; and that nature has 
ame 
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not been conſtituted for the ſake of men alone, but that, at thy 
ſame time, other moral beings have not been diſregarded. We may 
therefore ſafely admit, that nature has been ſo formed, that the ef. 
ſential purpoſes concerning man can be certainly attained, not. 
withſtanding that the accidental purpoſes muſt occaſtunally remain 
unaccompliſhed, on account of others that are more important and 
neceſſary. For this aſſertion, which is ſupported merely upon the 
principles of our moral nature, and not by any intuitive knowledge 
of the world itſelf, experience only furniſhes us with argument; 
which this order of the world diſplays in individual caſes. But the 
greateſt number of phenomena muſt neceſſarily remain inexplicable 
to us, who are acquainted only with the ſmalleſt part of the world, 
and from whom the extenſive territory of moral beings is almoſ 
wholly concealed : whereas a complete knowledge of their rel. 
tions to purpoſes would preſuppoſe not only a thorough knowledge 
of the world of ſenſe, but likewiſe that of moral beings. We de. 
rive from the contemplation of the world no proofs ſhowing a re. 
gular order of moral purpoſes, but we inveſtigate the caſes corre. 
ſponding with that order, fo as to aſcertain it in the individual, 
and to ſtrengthen our knowledge upon what we had already pre. 
ſuppoſed, in conſequence of our moral nature. For, that which 


I.. 


of conviction; while that which animates this conviction and ren. 
ders it applicable to particular caſes, 1. e. our ſenſation of it, i 
produced only by individual inſtances, 
According to theſe principles, we ſhall be able to diſcove: 
traces of divine wiſdom in a great number of phenomena, without 
neglecting on that account our inquiries into nature, which alone 
can extend our knowledge of things; which previouſly unfolds th: 
matter of knowledge; and which points out the relations, where 
in divine wiſdom is evident. The field of phyſics is immenſe; 
and by an appeal to the Deity, who has produced nature itſel 
conformably to final cauſes, we can ſet no limits to that field 
For, to obtain a complete view of final cauſes, and to apply then 
to the explanation of phenomena, is entirely out of our power: 
we can only mark them as the reſults ariſing from our intuitive 
knowledge of nature, with this limitation; that, when we obtain! 
mort 
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mote accurate knowledge of the nature of theſe things, we ſhall 


t, at the likewiſe diſcover a greater variety of final cauſes, and ſo on in in- 


We may 
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fnitum. ; 
The contemplation of nature, agreeably to final purpoſes, is 


| therefore fully eſtabliſhed in the conſtitution of our Reaſon; al- 
though we have no intuition of the being that is the baſis of this 


ant and order. We can conceive this being merely by the idea of Reaſon 
Pon the in general, as the only poſſible way of apprehending it: thus, how. 
wedge ever, our knowledge of the nature of that being is not increaſed ; 
uments, and we only ſatisfy a ſubjective, but neceſſary claim of our Reaſon. 
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For ſuch an order of things as depends upon a regular ſucceſſion 
of final cauſes, can be thought of by no otker relation but that of 
a cauſality conformably to ideas; a reſult, which exaQly corre- 


; almoſt ſ>onds with the general idea of an efficient Reaſon, 

ir rela- 
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wi Intradation,—T. Of the diviſion of philoſophy into theoretical 
wars and practical. 


IT. Of the extent of philoſophy in general. 

III. Of the Critique of the Judging Faculty, being 
the medium of combining the two parts of 
philoſophy into one ſyſtem. 

IV. Ofthe Judging Faculty being a legiſlative power 
a priori. | 
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miaghent) of nature is a tranſcendental princi- 
ple of the Judging Faculty. 
VI. Of the conneQtion between the ſenſation of 
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4 pleaſure and the idea of the conformation of 
where- nature. | 
1 VII. On the aeſthetical method of repreſenting this 
e ieſel conformation. 

gell VIII. On the logical method of exhibiting the ſame. 
„ then IX. On the connections formed between the le- 
* gillative acts of the Underſtanding and Reaſon, 
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.© 
a Collective faculties of | Faculties of Cognition. Principles a priori. Application to 
F the Mind. 
2 | | 
Foy The Faculty of Cognition. | The Underſtanding. Legality. Nature, 
: The ſenſe of pleaſure and | The Judging Faculty, _ Conformation, *: 
diſpleaſure, 
7? The faculty of deſiring. Reaſon, Final purpoſe, Liberty. 
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Drrisrox I. CRITIQUE OF THE AESTHETICAL FACULTY oF 
JupeinG. 


Sect. I. AnaLys1s of Tux AESTHETICAL JuDcinG FACULTY, 
Book I. Analy/is of the Beautiſul. 


FirsT MODIFICATION of the Judgment of Taſte according to its QUALITY, 

J 1, The judgment of taſte is aefthetical. 2. The approbation 
determined by this judgment is not influenced by any ſelf. inte- 
reſt relative to the object. 3. The approbation, or the ſatisfac- 
tion we expreſs upon what is agreeable, is comected with ſelf- 
intereſt, 4. The ſame is the caſe with regard to what is good. 
5. Compariſon of the three ſpecifically different kinds of ſatis- 
faction. 


Secoxp MODIFICATION of the Judgment of Tafte, namely according to 

| . ite QUANTITY, 

# 6. That which is repreſented as an object of univerſal approba- 
tion, independent on collateral notions, is called Beautiful, 7. 
Compariſon of the Beautifil, the Agreeable, and the Good, by 
the above ſtated character. 8. The univerſality of approba- 
tion, in a judgment of taſte, is repreſented only in a ſubjective 
ſenſe. g. Inveſtigation of the queſtion : whether in a judgment 
of taſte the ſenſe of pleaſure precede the act of judging upon 
the object, or follow it. 


Turap MODIFICATION of the Judgments of Taſte, according to their 
RELATION 70 purpoſes. 
$ 10. Of Conformation in general. 11. The judgment of taſte is 
wholly founded upon the form or the nexus fina/rs of an object, 


(or on the manner of repreſenting that object to the mind). 
12. The judgment of taſte depends upon principles a priori. 


13. 14. This judgment is not related to any emotion of the 

mind. 1 ö. It is equally unconnected with the idea of perfection. 

16. That judgment of taſte, by which an object is declared to be 

beautiful only under a certain condition, cannot be called a 
pure judgment, 17, On the prototype of Beauty. 

Fouaru MOD ICA of the Fudgment of Taſte, according to the 

MODALITY of the ſatigfaction in the object. 

$ 10. This modality of an acſthetical jndgment is not a' neceſſary, 

but 


LY 
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but an exemplary determination of all individuals, reſpecting 2 R 
Judgment, that is conſidered as an example of a general rule, the 
particulars of which cannot be defined. 19. The ſubjeQive 
neceſſity, which we attribute to an aeſthetical judgment, is con- 
ditional. 20. The condition of the neceſſity, which a judgment 
of taſte ſuppoſes, is the idea of a common ſenſe. 21. Whether 
we have grounds, on which we may conclude the reality of a 
common ſenſe. 22. The neceſſity of the general approbation, 
which is conceived in an aeſthetical judgment, is a ſubjeRive 
neceſſity, which, under the ſuppoſition of a common ſenſe, is re- 
preſented as objective. | 
CORROLLARIES FROM THESE FOUR MODIFICATION S. 

i I. Tafee is the faculty of judging of an object, or of repreſent. 
f | ing it by means of approbation or diſapprobation, unconnected 
with any ſelf-intereſt, The object of ſuch approbation is cal- 
led Beautiful. 


q IT. Beautiful is that which affords univerſal ſatisfaction, without 
5 reducing it to a certain idea. 
13 | III. Beauty is the conformation or nexus finalis of an object, ſo 
10 far as it is obſerved in it, without the repreſentation of a pur- 
3 g poſe. 


IV. Beautiful is that which is recognized as an object of ne- 


4 
8 celſary ſatisfaction, without combining with it a particular idea. 
7 Book II. Analyſis of the Sublime. 

23. Tranſition from the judging power of the Beautiful to that 
of the Sublime. 24. Of the diviſion of an inquiry into the 
. ſenſation of che Sublime. A. On the mathematical Sublime. 

: 25. Definition of the Sublime: “ Sublime, in general, is that 

which 15 abſolutely great, which admits of no compariſon, to 
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f think of which only proves a faculty of the mind, which is not 
% ſubject to any ſcale of the ſenſes, &c.” 26. Of the mathema- 
ö tical computation of natural objects, which is requiſite to pro- 
15 duce the idea of the Sublime. 27. Of the quality of the 
1 latisfaction we receive in judging of the Sublime. B. On the 
4 dynamical Sublime of nature. 28. Nature conſidered as might 
f ( potentia). 29. On the modality of the ſudgment reſpecting 
1 | the 
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the Sublime of nature. Deduction of the pure ofthetical judg- 
ments,—30. The deduction of aeſthetical judgments upon the 


objects of nature muſt not be directed to what we call ſublime 


in the latter, but to the Beautiful only. 3r. On the proper 
method of this deduction. 32. Firft peculiarity of an aeſthetical 
judgment: that it determines its object with reſpett to the 
ſatisfaction found in it, at the ſame time claiming the approba- 
tion of every body, as if it were objective, 33. Second peculia- 
rity : “ that it cannot at all be determined by argumental proofs, 
as if it were merely /ſubjeive.” 34. No objective principle of 


taſte can be diſcovered. 35. The principle of taſte is the 


ſubjective principle of the judging faculty in general. 36. How 
the deduction of aeſthetical judgments muſt be carried on. 37. 
What is properly aſſerted a priori, in this judgment, concerning 
the object. 38. Deduction of aeſthetical judgments. 39. How 
a ſenſation can be communicated, 40. Of Taſte, as a ſpecies 
of ſenſus communis. 41. Of the empirical intereſt in the Beau. 
tiful. 42. Of the intellectual intereſt. 43. Of art in general. 
Art is diſtinguiſhed from Nature, like doing (facere) from 
acting or operating in general (agere); and the production of 
the former, i. e. work (opus) is diſtinguiſhed from the latter as 
operation (effefus).—Art, as human ingenuity, is further dil- 
tinguiſhed from Science, like the practical from the theoretical 
part of geometiy; for to be acquainted with the principles of 
navigation, for inſtance, does not yet form a practical naviga- 
tor: hence the Sciences imply the knowledge of things, and 
the Arts teach us the practical application of that knowledge.— 
Laſtly, Art is diſtinguiſhed from handicraft ; the former may be 
called free, the latter, mercenary art.” 44. Of the fine arts. 
45. By fine arts is underſtood any art, ſo far as it, at the {ame 
time, is imitative of nature. 46, 47. The fine arts are the ct- 
forts of genius. 48. Of the diſtinction ſubſiſting between ge- 
nius and taſte. 4 To zudge of beautiful objects, as ſuch, re 


quires 74e; but the art of producing ſuch objects, ſuppoles ges 


nus.” 49. Of the faculties of the mind, which compoſe what 
is called genius. 50. Taſte and genius muſt be combined in the 
produCtions of the fine arts. 51. Of the diviſion of fine the arts: 
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% 1.) the arts of language, viz. Oratory and Poetry ; 2.) the 
arts of ſenſible imitation, which are either thoſe of true or of 
illuſory exhibitions, the former are called P/a/lic, the latter 
Painting :—Piaftc includes Statuary and Arobitecture; paint. 
ing conſiſts either in copying beauteous nature, or in beau- 
titully arranging her productions; i. e. in the reſpective arts of 
Painting or Pleaſure-gardening ;—3.) the beautiful combination 
of external ſenſations, viz. the arts of Mufc and Dying.” 
52. Of the combination of the fine arts in one and the ſame 
production. 53. Compariſon of the fine arts with one another, 
with regard to their aeſthetical value. 


Sect. II. Diarrerie or Tas AEgSTHETICAL Jupcing FACULTY, 


& 55—57. Repreſentation and Solution of the Antinomy of Taſte, 
58. On the Idealiſm of conformation in nature as well as art, 
being the only principle of the aeſthetical faculty of judging. 
59. Of Beauty as the ſymbol of Morality, 60. Append. Of 
the methodical doctrine of Taſte. 


Div:51ox II. CRTTI AUE oF THE TELEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF 
Jupoms. 


$ 61. Of the objective conformation of nature. 


Se. I. Analyſis of the teleological faculty of Judging. 


5 62. Or the objective conformation, which is merely formal, in 
diſtinetion from what is material. 63. Of the relative con- 
zormation of nature, in diſtinction from the internal. 64. Of 
the peculiar character of things, as purpoſes of nature. 65. 

+ Things, as natural purpoſes, are organized beings. 66. Of the 

principle of judging of the internal conformation of orpanized 
heings. 67. Of the teolological principle of judging of Nature 
in general, as a ſyſtem of purpoſes. 68. Of the principle of 
Teleology, as an internal principle of Natural Philoſophy. 


Se. I. Dialedtic of the teleological Faculty of Judging. 


5 69. The antinomy of the Judging Faculty. 70, 71. Repre- 
„entation end ſolution of this antinomy. 72. Of the various 
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ſyſtems reſpecting the conformation of nature. 73. None of 
theſe ſyſtems is ſatisfactory. 74. The cauſe of the impoſſioility 
of treating this idea, © that nature is technically arranged,“ in a 
dogmatical manner, lies in our incapacity of explaining the de- 
ſign or aim of nature. 75. The idea of an objective conforma- 
tion of nature 1s a critical principle of Reaſon, belonging to the 
reflex Faculty of Judging, 76. Illuſtrating remarks. 77. Of 
the peculiarity of the human underſtanding, from which the 
idea of the purpoſes of nature ariſes. 78. On the principle of 
the univerſal mechaniſm of matter, united with the teleological 
principle in the technical (architectonic) arrangement of na- 
ture. 


Aerenvix. Methodical doctrine of the teleological Faculty of Judging. 
79. Whether Teleology ought to be treated as a branch of 


Phyſics. 80. Of the neceſſity of claſſing the principle of me- 
chaniſm under that of teleology, when we attempt to explain a 
thing as a deſign of nature. 81. On the aſſociation of mecha- 
niſm with the teleological principle, accounting for natural pur- 
poſes, as being the productions of nature. 82. Of the teleolv- 
gical ſyſtem in the external relations of organized beings. 83. 
Of the laſt purpoſe (deſign) cf nature as a teleological ſyſtem. 
84. Of the final purpoſes of the exiſtence of a world, i. e. of the 
creation itſelf. 85. Of phyſico-theology. 86. Of ethico-theology, 
97. Of the moral proof of the exiſtence of God. $8. The validity 
of this moral proof is limited. 89. Of the uſe of the moral argu- 
ment. go. Of the manner of admitting things as true, in a moral 
proof of the exiſtence of God. 91. Of the manner of conſidering 
things as true, by means of a practical belief. 


XXVI. Ueber eine Entdeckung, nach der alle Critih der reinen 
Vernunft durch eine altere entbehrlich gemacht werden ſoll. 


On a certain diſcovery, by means of which every (new) 
Critique of pure Reaſon is ſaid to be rendered unneceſſary 
by an earlier one. 8vo. Kvenigsberg. 1790. 


We merely take notice of this publication, here, for the ſake of 


completeneſs. It can ſcarcely be conſidered as forming a diſtinct 
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part of Kavr's ſyſtematic works; it is neither mentioned as ſuch, 
by the numerous German commentators upon the Critical Philo. 
ſophy, nor has Mr Nrrscu of London availed himſelf of this (ap. 
parently polemic) production, in his late view of the Kantian 
principles. For this reaſon, we do not heſitate to pals it over in 
filence, and to devote a conſiderable degree of attention to the 
following work, on Religion, which is of infinitely greater import. 
ance, 


XXVII. (10.) Die Religion innerhalb den Grenzen der Blaſſen 
Vernunft. Religion conſidered within the bounds of mete 
Reaſon. Koenigaberg. 1793. 2d Edit. enlarged. 179 , Pp. 
314, and xxvi pp. Preface, 


It cannot be a matter of indifference to a philoſopher, to know 
what relation the prevailing religion of the age bears to the ſpe. 
culative notions of Reaſon, that are propagated 1 in the philoſophic 
tyſtems of his cotemporaries. Although the inquiries of this na- 
ture be conducted independently of any poſitive religious creed, 
we may yet congratulate ourſelves upon the diſcovery, when that 
poſitive religion, which guides a very conſiderzble part of man- 
kind, and which has produced ſo many excellent mo1al effects, is 
not found to be altogether inconſiſtent wirh the principles, main- 
tained by the moſt profound and eminent philoſophers. We may 
at the ſame time learn, to give a more practical explanation upon 
thoſe ſymbolical points, that have hitherto met with no uſeful ap- 
plication, and that have occaſioned many fruitleſs and bloody con- 
tells, | £0 | 

No man of candour and impartiality will cenſure the deſign ofa 
writer, who employs his philoſophic maxims (if they be otherwiſe 
well eſtabliſhed upon a critical baſis), in order to ſerve as prin» 
ciples, for explaining ambiguous doctrines and poſitive inſtitutions, 
For, if the Deity has immediately intruſted man with ſo valuable 
a gift as religion actually is, it muſt have been corrupted by men 
themſelves, who have delivered it to their poſterity, with ſuch ad- 


ditions as are inconſiſtent with the principles of Reaſon ; and the 


true original ſenſe of ſuch traditions can be diſcoyered only 
through 
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through the proper exerciſe of Reaſon. Every attempt, there- 
fore, of reſtoring harmony between the poſitive tenets of Religion 
and thoſe of philoſophy; muſt be conſidered as higbly beneficial to 
mankind 3 becauſe, in this manner only, the deſign of that revela- 
tion can be conſiſtently attained, | 

Our ſatisfaction, too, muſt be the more complete, when we have 
an opportunity of obſerving, that ſuch a revelation has not only 
been preſerved in its purity during the courſe. of many centuries, 
but likewiſe has been the means of exercifing the rational facul- 
ties of man, upon the moſt profound ſubje&s of inquiry.— If we 
compare the principal tenets of the Chriſtian Religion with the 
principles of the Kantian ſyſtem, we ſhall be agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find, that the former are perfectly conſiſtent with the latter, 
and that this author ſatisfies all the claims, which can be made on 
philoſophy, to eflabliſh a pure religious doctrine. For the reſult 
of KaxT's inveltigations, upon this head, is nearly the following: 


ißt, That Chriſtianity is throughout a moral Religion, ſuch as Rea- 
ſon requires of every religious eſtabliſhment whatever. It is, 
among the numerous religions in the world, the only one, which 
derives its principles from pure morals, and which repreſents to 
man his deſtination as attainable only by moral means. It indeed 
preſuppoſes, that he has the power and ability of doing, what 
the law of philanthropy commands him; though, at the ſame 
time, Religion apprizes him of that reſiſtance, which natural 
inclinations or carnal deſires oppoſe to the exerciſe of Reaſon. 
It further appropriates to him, in expreſs terms, the capacity of 
overcoming theſe diſſiculties; and as the human underſtanding 
can arrive at no objective knowledge of ſuch a power, Scrip- 
ture lays the foundation of it in ſomething beyond the reach of 
the ſenſes, while it gives man the aſſurance, that the Deity may 


alſo endow him with faculties, which materially differ from 


thoſe of mere ſenſitive beings; in order to accompliſh, by the 
power of his will, whatever he judges to be morally right and 
and ſalutary. Ia this manner alone, Reaſon can form a com- 
plete and clear notion, that the moral power is a /uper/en/ible 
agent, whoſe origin or, in the language of Kar, whoſe poſſibility 
we cannot by any means conceive. 
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id 2d. The true deſtination of man is, conformably to the principle; 
of Chriſtianity, not ſought for in the ſenſible, but in the ſuper. 
ſenſible part of nature. Man muſt acquire happineſs by his mo- 
ral conduct, but he ought not to expect the former in this world; 
not to derive his hopes of it from his ſenſitive, but from his 
moral nature. For, according to the Chriſtian doctrine, his ſole 
bufineſs here conſiſts in preparing and making himſelf worthy of 
it, through a purely moral life. 
3d. The Chriſtian Religion throughout preſuppoſes a moral go. 
vernment of the world, and the idea of the moral order of things 
ſerves as its baſis: this order, however, can be realized or ac- 
| compliſhed only in relation to the whole exiſtence of rational 
5 beings. Exactly in the ſame manner is this propoſition deter. 
4 mined by our Reaſon. 
4th. The Religion of Chriſt enjoins us to confider good will to all 
by - mankind as the ſupreme principle of all our actions. It enjoins us 
to unite ſelf-love, in equal proportion with univerſal benevolence, 
or rather to make the former ſubſervient to the purpoſes of the 
7% latter: and this is preciſely the dictate of Reaſon, and what Kant 
175 aſſerts to be the firſt moral precept. Through this practical 
law alone, the Chriſtians determine the attributes of the Deity, 
ſince they repreſent him as the moral creator, preſerver, and 
\ ruler of the world. 
5th. Thus, in the religion of Chriſt, morality is laid down as the 
cognoſcible ground, on which we eſtabliſh our knowledge of the 
Deity. We can boaſt, indeed, of no perceptive cognition of 
that Being; yet we are not contented with a mere ſpeculative 
notion of him, whoſe attributes we can clearly exhibit in the 
idea of a moral intelligent power. Laſtly, 
6th. The whole aim of the Chriſtian Religion is the moral im- 
provement and perfection of man. The whole purpoſe of Re- 
ligion, when contemplated by Reafon, can be no other than to 
render man morally better, or to improve his moral worth. It 
muſt admit of being employed as the means of ſtrengthening his 
moral faculties, of removing the, obſtacles that frequently occur 
in the practice of morality, and of fortiſying the powers of 
Reaſon. 
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Even the dogmatical part of the Chriſtian doctrine is of ſuch a 
nature as to diſplay; in the greater number of inſtances, a relative 
application to morals z and the principal tenets of it, have a ma- 
nifeſt tendency to ſolve moral difficulties. Theſe appear at fo early 
a period among men, that attempts to account for them very ſoon 
follow. Such explanations, in general, are extremely ludicrous, 
eſpecially in the infancy of Reaſon, when fancy ſupplies its place, 
and before experience has been made our guide. Imagination 
ſcarcely liſtens to the ſuggeſtions of Reaſon ; and, in this fituation, 
men are eaſily pleaſed with any plauſible anſwer, which their anceſ- 
tors have contrived from the rich ſtores of mythology. Though their 
knowledge of objects is not thereby increaſed, yet the hypotheſes 
thus conttived are uſually ingenious, ſo that they might afford 
ſome ſatisfaction, if they were founded upon any thing but fancy. 

This infant age of reaſoning, if it may be called fo, is attended 
with the advantage, that it does not conceal the difficulties, for 
which it cannot account, Reafon, being gradually enlightened 
by philoſophy, is conſcious of this chimerical method of explain- 
ing things; but as it imagines any other explanation to be im- 
poſſible; it rather conſiders the difficulty itſelf as fictitious, in or- 
der to ſhow, that all attempts at explaining it muſt be diſpenſed 
with, 

By gradual advances, Reaſon diſcovers that ſuch difficulties 
really exiſt, and that all fophiſtical diſputes upon them are of no 
avail. At the ſame time, we find that the former are of ſuch a 
nature, as to admit of no other ſolution: than that by practical 
ideas, and that theſe ideas are expreſſed in thoſe fanciful explana- 
tions of mythology, by the repreſentation of /en/ibfr objecks. 

Now, ſince every thing connected with morals, as well as every 
concluſion drawn from that ſource, is juſtly denominated by the 
epithet © divine ;? it is eaſy to perceive, how thoſe mythological 
objects, together with the fictitious productions of fancy, could be 
called divine revelations. For there really is a moral text or 
meaning at the foundation of them, but which can be diſcloſed 
only in a more improved ſtate of Reaſon. 

From this deduQtion, it becomes perfectly evident, in what man- 
ner we meet with two very different explanations of ſuch books, as 

contain 


Fore, the true interpretation of it can be diſcovered only by our 
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contain the like ſolutions of moral propoſitions, under the title of gal 
Revelation. One of theſe explanations namely boaſts of ſtating me 
the literal ſenſe of the Writ, and is ſtyled the grammatical inter. mi 
pretation: the other traces the ideas, that may originally have oec. ed 
caſioned thoſe fictions, and conſiders the ſubjects of mythology x th 
the ſymbols of thoſe ideas. And this is juſtly called the moral in. tri 
terpretation. If now each of the two purſues its own method of ex 
inquiry, diſputes may eaſily ariſe among the different interpreters; is 
for they will frequently find oppoſite meanings in one and the in 
ſame paſſage. gi 

Theſe diſſenſions in the interpretation of Scripture, daily dil. ql 


play their baneful effects, however eaſily they might be ſettled, if 
the interpreters were not averſe to enter into a proper agreement 
upon certain points: For; no man will deny, that all Revelation 
reſts upon the inward ſtate of our mind ; that all poſitive Religions 
are more or leſs perfect expreſſions of Revelation; and that, there- 


own ſubjective operations. Hence it is, that thoſe only, who are 
well acquainted with the nature of the human mind, can find the 
true ſenſe of Revelations, Reaſon is here likewiſe the ſupreme 
tribunal, from which no further appeal can be made. The doctrines 
of the original evil, of reconciliation, and many other principles, 
peculiar to the Chriſtian Religion, are founded on a baſis, that ad- 
mits of very excellent and uſeful refleAions, upon the moral con- 
fitution of man, and upon the manner in which his deſtination has 
been ptovided for. Nay, from theſe doctrines, it is evident, how 
thoſe opinions, which appear to have a common origin in huigan 
nature, have ever been repreſented through certain narratives and al- 
legories z and how the minds of men in all ages reſorted to them, as 
if they had been conducted by an inviſible hand, without being unt- 
formly conſcious of their true meaning. And is there any greater 
ſervice, which the philoſophic inquirer can 1ender mankind, than 
to inve digate theſe traces of Reaſon, which, by their ſacred anti- 
quity, have fo important an influence on human affairs; though 
their origin be, for the molt part, involved in obſcurity. From this 
inveſtigation, the only explanation muſt reſalt, which can contri- 
bute to the attainment of that ultimate end, for which man is ori- 


ginally 
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f ſtating 
al inter. 


g.nally deſigned. If, in this way of explaining ſymbols, we ſearch 
merely for ſigns of ſuch truths, as are previoully diſcovered by our 
mind, the errors or miſtakes cannot be ſodetrimental, as if we aims 


have oc- ed at finding,the truth itſelf, by means of theſe ſymbols. For, in 
logy as the former caſe, imagination can merely miſlead us to denote a 
woral in. true thing by a falſe ſymbol; whereas, in the latter cafe, we are 
thod of expoſed to the danger of confounding a ſymbol (to which our fancy 
preters; is but too fondly attached) with the truth itſelf, and thus of falling 
and the into mere chimerical notions, Let us therefore ſearch in the re- 


gions of truth; and, ditecting our views to the monuments of anti- 


ly di. quity, inquire, whether among them we can diſcover no ſigns 
tled, if correſponding with our moral attainments. Thus we may faci- 
"cement litate the acceſs to the ſanQtuary of truth, in as much as our new 
relation method of explaining will aſcertain, whether we have ſucceeded 


in exploring the juſt character of religious truths, and whether the 
true ſenſe of the reſpeRive ſymbols has ever been clearly under- 
flood, ; 
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Ster. I. Ox THE coxjiuxcrIo OR LEAGUE BETWEEN THE 34D AND 
GOOD PRINCIPLE 3 OR ON THE RADICAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 


ctrines 

ciples, 1. Of the original diſpoſition (inclination) towards the good in 
1at ad. human nature, | 

il con- 2. Of the propenſity to vice. 

on has 3. Whether man is naturally vicious. 

, how 4. Of the crigin of evil in human nature. | 

1046an General Remarks. Qn the manner of reſtoring to its vigour the 
nd al- original diſpoſition towards the good. 

_ Sect, II. Ox THE CoNTEST BETWEEN THE GOOD PRINCIPLE AND THE 
* pab, FOR vf DOMINION OVER MANKIND. 

than 1. Of the legal claim of the good principle to the dominion 
anti. over mankind. 

ough 2. Of the legal claim of the bad principle to that dominion, and 


the conteſt be: ween the two principles. 


PCT 
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Sxer. III. On Taz victory oF Tas GOOD PRINCIPLE OVER THE B4n, 


AND THE FOUNDATION OF A KINGDOM or Gop uron EAR Tn. 
Chap. I. Philoſophical exhibition of the victory of the good principle, 
| by the foundation of a kingdom of God upon Earth, 
1. Of the ethical ſtate of nature. 


2. Man muſt leave the ethical ſtate of nature, in order to be. 
come a member of an ethical commonwealth, 


3. The idea of an ethica] commonwealth is that of a people of 


God, under ethical laws. / 

4. The idea of a people of God is (through human regula. 
tions) no otherwiſe to be exhibited in practice, but by the 
formation of a Church, 

5. The conſtitution of every church uniformly begins with ſome 

or other hiſtorical belief (revelation) which may be called the 
church-belief, and this is moſt ſuitably Cs on a Holy 
Writ. 

6. The pure religious belief is the ſupreme * of church- 
belief. 

7. The gradual tranſition of church · belief, to the excluſive pre- 
valence of the pure religious belief, indicates the approach 


of a kingdom of God. 


Chap. II. Hiſtorical exhibition of the gradual foundation of the pre. 


dominance of the good principle upon Earth. 


Sect IV. Or rug worSHIP AND SPURIOUS WORSHIP UNDER THE DOMI- 

NION OF THE GOOD PRINCIPLE, OR OF RELIGION AND PRIESTHOOD “. 
A. Of the divine ſervice in Religion in general. 

1. The Chriſtian Religion confidered as a Natural Religion. 

2. The Chriſtian Religion conſidered as a Learned Religion. 
B. Of the ſpurious wor ſhip of God, in a flatyzary E eftablijhed 

by men. 

F 1. Of the general ſubjective ground of religious fancy, 

2. 


2 
* _— 


. * Pfaffinthum, in German, is not literally . prieſthood,” nor does it ſignify * prieſt- 
craft ;* but it expreſſes the uſurped dominion of the clergy, by which they pre- 
tend to be in the excluſive poſſeſſion of the means of diſpenſing abſolution from 
fins and divine grace, 
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2. The moral principles of Religion, conſidered in oppoſition 
to religious fancy. 

3. Of Prigſtbood, as being an order of men engaged in the 
ſpurious worſhip of the good principle. 

4. Of the guide afforded by conſcience, in matters of belief, 


XXVIII. Zum ewigen Frieden, &e. Project for a perpetual 
peace. A philoſophical Eflay. 104 pp. 8vo. ere 
1795 
Of this original work, which is ſo much and juſtly admired on 

the continent, we already poſſeſs an Enyliſh travſlation, And if 

the appearance of this production in foreign verſions could eſta- 
bliſh any proof of its merits, I might add, that“ Kant's project for 

a perpetual peace“ has been likewiſe tranſlated into French, and 


indeed with the ſanftion of the author, who has furniſhed the 


French tranſlator with a zew Supplement, which contains, * a /e- 
cret article for a perpetual peace.” 

Many of our political readers muſt remember, that the idea of 
a perpetual peace has formerly employed the pen of the coop 
Azgor pe Sr. Pizzas ; and that, at a ſtill earlier period, the moſt 
patriotic King of whom France can boaſt, HENvav IV, was ſeriouſ- 
ly engaged in modelling this beneficent plan, which he propoſed to 
ſubmit to the conſideration of his cotemporary potentates, if an 
untimely death had not fruſtrated that philanthropic deſign.— 
Though our ſage politicians have always conſidered plans of this 
kind as the fanciful productions of goad-natured fanatics, it may 
on the other hand be obſerved, that by diſputing on the poſſibility 
of a perpetual peace, the neceſſity of a perpetual warfare muſt be 
admitted as a maxim; becauſe, without being continually prepa- 
red for war, the different ſtates of Europe could not long exiſt to- 
gether, This maxim, however, is as abominable in theory, as it 
is practically deſtructive of every principle of morality. For, if 
all independent ſtates adopt or continue to practice ſuch a maxim, 
and if their views be conſtantly directed to the execution of it, 
their political exiſtence itſelf muſt be extremely precarious. From 
his ſource, T am inclined to derive the frequent revolutions in the 
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political world, the frequent returns from a ſtate of intellectual g 
i and moral improvement to their former barbariſm, and the per. t 
wy. petual animoſities (emphatically called, natural enmities) between t 
7 man and man, which are ſo induſtriouſly tranſmitted from one ge. n 
4 ? neration to another; eſpecially in the frontier-provinces of differ. a 
i ent nations,-Man is a fighting animal! is the general outcry of lc 
"WM all thoſe who are intereſted, whether directly or indirectly, in a 
4 propagating this abſurd and pernicious doctrine. Even admitting u 
that man is naturally prone to exerciſe his phyſical powers; that tl 
he has this propenſity in common with the lower animals; that he 
occaſionally manifeſts the deſire of revenge and conqueſt, not un- vi 
like the rapacious tyger or the yictorious lion; and that he cannot a 
eaſily overcome theſe natural inclinations, as long as his inhuman fo 
teats are more admired and encouraged than the dignified, though bl 
leſs alluring, exertions of his intellect does it follow from theſe p1 
primitive diſpoſitions of ſavage man, that perpetual warfare is a ne- th 
ce ſſary evil in the preſent ſtate of foctety? I hope for the honour in 
of humanity, that none. but the callous financiers of deluded na- hi 
| tions, or the avaricious contraCtors of armies and navies, with their m 
* numerous train of connections, will be hardy enough to Uraw ſo an 
[nl falſe a concluſion. an 
9 When we conſider thoſe, who direct the affairs of nations, in th 
| moral as well as legiflative capacity, it is rather ſurpriſing, that ne 
? the important plan of a perpetual peace has never been duly weigh- 
y cd: while many ſubjects of leſs conſequence, and comparatively a | 
1 trifling matters, daily occupy their attention. Nobody will deny, pr. 
2 that the ideas of right and wrong, of juſt and unjuſt, are equally I, 
: applicable to a plurality of ſtates, as to different individuals of 
one or ſeveral countries. The only obſtacle to the 7 applica- * 
4 tion of theſe ideas muſt, therefore, lie in the diverſity of opinions, | 
1 ariſing among thoſe corrupted ſervants of the ſtate, to whom the 
F management of external affairs is intruſted. Why, therefore, do 3. 
| 5 the rulers of nations not agree upon a general federation of ſtates! 
4 hy do they not, like every other reaſonable being, ſubmit to 4. 
4 | arbitration, by chooſing the arbiters from the boſom of diſintereſted t 
| {tates ; in order to ſettle ſuch differences as their own miniſters . 
1 cannot determine * This would be the only rational and prope? 1 
; method; 
. 
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method; a method; which is daily practiſed in private life, by 
thoſe very men, who ſeem to oppoſe its introduction in diplomatic 
trauſactions. Nay, if the arm of violence and rapacity were per- 
mitted to decide the quarrels of individuals, all civil inftitutions 
and ſocial compacts would ſoon be diſſolved. And does not the 
ſame reaſoning apply to every government, whether monarchical, 
aritrocratic, or democratic ?—have we not fufficient teſtimonies 
upon hiſtorical record, that diſſolution and annihilation have hi- 
therto been their ultimate fate ? 

Induced by ſuch conſiderations, the venerable Kant, after ha- 
ring obſerved the political changes of Europe, for upwards of half 
a century, ſteps forward with a plan drawn up in a diplomatic 
form. His noble deſign of ſtopping the prodigal effuſion ot human 
blood, and his aim at convincing the governors of nations, that the 
practicability of this plan merely depends upon the exertions of 
their moral will, are equally conſpicuous, The great modern 
improvements in Erhics throughout ſociety, particularly in the 
higher ranks; the view of the innumerable ſufferings and exter- 
minations accompanying the preſent ſtate of warfare in Europe; 
and finally the conviction, that his“ Project“ is truly practicable 
and morally unexceptionable ; theſe were ſufficient motives to rouſe 
the © hoary philoſopher of the North,“ and to animate him with 
new vigour for this grand and benevolent attempt. 

The author exhibits the Preliminary and Definitzve Articles for 
a perpetual peace, in two Sections, which he accompanies with 
proper illuſtrations. The preliminary articles are as follows : 

1, * No treaty of peace ſhall be confidered as valid, that has been 
concluded with a ſecret reſerve of matters for a future war. 

2, * No independent ſtate ſhall ever be permitted to be transferred 
to the dominion of another ſtate, whether by inheritance, ex- 
change, purchaſe, or donation. 

3.“ Standing armies (miles perpetuus) ſhall in time be entirely 
diſcharged. 

4. No national or ſtate-debts ſhall be contracted, that relate to 
the external or foreign affairs of the ſtate. 

5. * No tate ſhall, by force of arms, interfere with either the con- 
ilitution or government of other Rates, 
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6. © No ſtate, at war with another, ſhall make uſe of ſuch hoſti. 
lities, as muſt deſtroy their reciprocal confidence in a future 
peace; for inſtance, the employing of aſfaſſins, poiſoners, the 
violation of cartels, the inſtigation of treaſonable pratiices, re- 
bellion in the inimical ſtate, &c.“ 

The concluſion of a definivive peace preſuppoſes it as a poſtulate. 
© that all men, who are able to produce reciprocal effects upon 
each other, muſt neceſſarily be ſubje& to ſome civil inſtitutions,” 
All civil inflitutions, however, as far as regards the per/ons ſub. 
mitting to them, may be reduced to three claſſes: 1.) thoſe con- 
cerning the right of the citizen in the ſtate ; 2.) thoſe relative to 
the right of nations; and 3.) thoſe aſcertaining the rights of the 
citizen of the world (coſmopolite). Conformably to this intro- 
duction, the author propoſes three Definitive Articles. 


I. The civil conſlilution of every flate ought to be republican, —By a 
republican conſtitution is here underſtood ſuch a one, as is 
founded upon the principles of /tberty, dependence, and equality, 
By means of that /iberty, acquired by the conſtitutional law, 
all the members of a ſtate muſt be entitled to the privilege of 
obeying no other external or bye-laws than thoſe, to which 
they have given their conſent. By virtue of their legal depend. 
ence, all members of a ſociety are ſubje& to only one common 
legiſlation, And by their legal equality, among men as citizens 
of the ſtate, there muſt ſubſiſt ſuch a relation, that none of them 
can lawfully oblige the other, without ſubje&ing himſelf to the 
law, by which the other party may reciprocally compel him it 
a fimilar inſtance. This, therefore, is the only constitution, 
which forms the baſis of every other in civil ſociety ; and it is 
allo the only one, that can lead to a perpetual peace. For, in 
2 government, where the conſent of the citizens of the state i- 
required for declaring war, they will be very cautious in giving 

their approbation to thoſe horrid meaſures, in conſequence of 
which they themſelves muſt bear all the calamities of a bloody 
conteſt, 

In order to prevent any miſconſtruction of terms, Kaxr dil- 
tinguiſhes a republican from a democratic conſtitution, by dil 
criminating between the forms of government (imperii), and thoſe 
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of adminiflration (regimints); the former of which are deter- 
mined by the diſtinction of perſon, who hold the ſupreme power 


of the ſtate, but the latter, by the mode of governing the people 


by a ſupreme head, whoever this may be. The forms of go- 
vernment, or thoſe of the former kind, are, au tocraſy or the 
power of the prince, arz/fecracy or the power of the nobles, and 
democracy or the power of the people : thoſe of the latter kind, 
namely the forms of adminiſtration, are republican/m and deſpo- 
:i/m. The former of theſe again conſiſts, according to the eſſen- 
tial characters above deſcribed, in the ſeparation of the execu- 
tive power from the legiſlative ; the latter, namely deſpotiſm, 
is the arbitrary execution of the laws, which the ſovereign him- 
ſelf has enacted; ſo that his private will becomes the public 
!2w of the naticn,—Concerning democracy then, Kant affirms, 
that it necefarily leads to deſpotiſm; becauſe it eſtabliſhes a 
legiſlative and executive power, by which all have a ſhare in 
forming reſolutions relative to one, and even againſt this one, 
who conſequently would not agree with them, ſo that a/l are ſaid 
to partake of the legiſlation, when in fact they do not ſo; which 
is in contradiction to the general will itſelf and to liberty. 


il, The rights of nations ought to be founded upon a federation of in- 


dependent ſtates, —The author's ideas in this article are expreſſed 
with equal boldneſs, energy, and truth. The refult of them is 
this: In the relative condition of ſtates to one another, there 
can be rationally no other method of extricating themſelves 
ſcom the lawleſs condition, that engenders continual wars, than 
to imitate individual man in the refignation of his wild (uncon- 
ſttained) liberty; to accomodate themſelves to public com- 
pulſory laws; and thus to form a ate off natiunt, gradually in- 
creaſing, and at length comprehending all the nations of the 
earth. Since, however, according to their notions of the right 
of nations, they are averſe to ſubmit like individuals to the laws 
of compulſion ; and ſince they reje& in Hypatheti what is juſt 
in thei, let them at leaſt adopt the negative ſubſlitute of a fe- 
deration (congreſs) for the prevention of war, inſtead of the 
ſoſitive eſtabliſhment of an unzverſal republic. Such a congreſs 
moy at leaſt ſave us from total ruin, by checking that hoſ- 
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tile diſpoſition of man, which ſhuns the operation of the law 7 it 
may gradually ſpread its beneficent influence to diſtant nations; 
though it will nevertheleſs be in conſtant danger of being inter. 
rupted, by the capricious oppoſition of a lawleſs monarch. 


1II. The cofniopolutcal right ſhall b limited to conditions of univerſal! 


Loſpitality.— The coſmopolitical right is that of a ſtranger, by 
which he is intitled to a friendly reception at his arrival upon 
foreign ground. It is not ſtrictly the 1ight of hoſpitality, but 
that of viſiting one another, which belongs to alt men, in offer. 
ing their company, by virtue of their common inhabitation 
of the ſurface of the earth. The znho/pira/iry of ſea-coaſts, for 
inſtance that of Barbary, and the zrhoſprtable conduct of cul: 
tivated and chiefly of commercial nations of our quarter of the 
globe, who change their w//ts into congue/ts, is conſequently 


- #rain{t the law of nature. As, however, the means of commu. 


nication among the nations of the earth are ſo much improved, 
that the violation of a right on one {pot of the globe is now felt 
in all countries; it hence follows, that the idea of a coſmopoli- 
tical law is not a whimſical or extravagant repreſentation of a 
right, but 4 neceſſary ſupplement to a code, that remains to be 


. written, and that relates to the rights of ſtates and nations, as 


well as to the rights of man in general, Under this condition 


only, we may flatter ourſelves with the hopes of a continual, 


though gradual, approximation to a perpetual peace, 

In the further illuſtrations annexed to theſe. articles, the 
author maintains, that both morals and politics, ſo far from 
being in oppoſition to this plan, rather tend to confirm and tv 
render it univerſal; “ for, * ſays he,“ the guarantee of this 
compact is the grand and ingemovs artiſt, nature herſelf, who by 
her mechanical courſe evidently manifeſts her purpoſed aim of 
reſtoring harmony among men, even againſt their will, and in 
the very boſom of their contentions, The provifional diſpoſi- 
tions made by nature for this purpoſe, are the following: 1) that 
he has provided for the ſubſiſtence of man in all climates; 
2) that ſhe has difperied them, through wars, in every direction, 
even to the moſt inhuſpitable countries, in order to people 
hem; ar.d-2 } that Tie has thus compelled them to enter into re- 
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ciprocal engagements, which are more or leſs eſtabliſhed by 
law.“ 4 g 
The many valuable hints and philoſophical reflections, con- 
tained in this little work, it is impoſſible to abridge. And as 
ve poſſeſs an Engliſh tranſlation of it, I muſt refer the curious 
reader to the book itſelf; at the ſame time aſſuring him, that 
he will find the arts of courts and the juggles of ſtateſemen ex- 
poſed, in a manger altogether original, | 


* 


XXIX. (II.) Metaphyſiſche Anſangegriinde der Rechtslebre. 
Metaphyſical Elements of Juriſprudence. 8vo. Königsberg, 
1797. xi pp Preface ; LII. pp. Introduction; and 235 
pp. Text. | | | | 
This work affords another proof of the yery extenſive applica- 

tion, of which the Kantian philoſophy is ſuſceptible. Having 
in his former publications eſtabliſhed, on a critical baſis (that of a 
pure and practical Realon), the principles of Phyſics, of Taſte, of 
Morality, and of rational Religion, the author proceeds in the 
preſent, to deduce from the {ame ſource the elements of Juriſpru- 
dence ; and not only lays down the private rights of individuals, 
but unfolds alſo the principles, which ought to determine the 1n- 
ternal arrangements of Civil Society, and regulate the intercourle 
of nations. 

The mode, in which Prof. Kant treats the ſuhjeQ, will ap- 
pear from the following obſervation: © A Syſtem of Juriſprudence, . 
the firſt part of the Science of Morals, derived from Reaſon, and 
which might be termed the Metaphyſics of Law, is ſtill a deſide- 
ratum in philoſophy. But as the idea of law, though pure, has a 
relation to practice; i. e. is applicable to the caſes occurring in ex- 
perience, a metaphyſical ſyſtem of it, in its diviſion, muſt allo have 
a reference to the empirical variety of thoſe caſes, in order to 
make the diviflon complete, which is an indiſpenſable requiſite in 
the formation of a Syſtem of Reaſon. Completeneſs of diviſion, 
however, in what is empirical, is impoſſible; and where it is at- 
tempted, or at leaſt an approximation to it, ſuch ideas cannot be 
corfilered as integral parts in a Syſtem, but merely as examples, 
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The only proper appellation, therefore, for the firſt part of the 
Metaphyſics of Morals, is Metaphy/ical Elements of Furiſprudence;) 
Hecauſe, with reſpect to the application to theſe caſes, there can 
only be an approximation to a Syſtem, not a Syſtem itſelf.” 
Having, in a general introduction developed the principles of 
the Moral Science, and having ſhown the neceſſity of a Metaphy. 
fical Syſtem of Morals, i. e. of a practical philoſophy derived from 
ideas a hriori merely, and which has not nature, but the freedom 
ef the human will, for its object; the author makes the following 
diſtinction between Juſtice and the other virtues, between Ethics 
and Juriſprudence. —* All legiſlation, however it may agree wit' 
reſpect to the actions, being in every caſe external, may yet be d 
tinguiſhed with regard to the motives, That legiſlation, Wu 
conſtitutes an action a duty, and at the fame time makes this duty 
the motive, is Ecbical. But that, which does not include in the 
rule the idea of duty, which on the contrary admits another mo- 
tive than this idea, is Juridical. With reſpe& to the latter, it is 
eaſy to perceive, that this motive, different from the idea of duty, 
muſt be derived from the pathological grounds, by which the will 
is determined, viz. inclination and diſinclination, and among theſe 
from thoſe of the latter kind; becauſe it is a legiſlation which f ts 
compulſory, and does not Nase the conduct by the allure ments 
of reward. — The mere conformity of an action to the rule, with- 
out regard to the motive, is called its /zga/izy ; but that, in which 
the idea of duty, ariſing from the rule, is at the ſame time the mo- 
tive of the action, is its mora/zty, The duties, according to a Ju- 
ridical legiſlation, can only be external, becauſe this legiſlation 
does not require, that the idea of duty, which is internal, ſhould be 
in itſelf the principle, by which the will of the agent is deter- 
mined ; and as a proper motive for the rule is nevertheleſs neceſ. 
ſary, it can only be externally connected with that rule. Ethical 
legiſlation, on the other hand, makes our internal actions alſo du- 
tics, not as it were excluding the external, but proceeding on 
what is duty in general. And as Ethical legiſlation includes in its 
rule the internal motive of action, the idea of duty, which deter- 


* mination can by no means be introduced into an external tegiſh- 


tion; fo this Ethical legiſlation cannot be external, not even that 
| of 
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of a Divine will; although indeed it aſſumes for motives, 45 being 
duties, thoſe duties which depend upon another, namely an exter- 
nal legiſlation. It is not a duty of virtue to keep one's promiſe, 
but an obligation of juſtice, of law, to the performance of which 
one may be compelled. Yet to do this, where no compulſion is 
to be apprehended, is a yirtuous action, a proof of virtue. Juriſ- 
prudence and Ethics then are diſtinguiſhed, not ſo much by the 
different duties they enjoin, as by the difference of the legiflation, 
which connects with the rule the one or the other motive.“ 

Next follows a particular Introduction to Jars 1 in 
which the following ſubjects are diſcuſſed. 

Sect, I. J A. Of Juriſprudence. B. Of Juſlice.— The idea of 
what is juſt or right, ſo far as it refers to a correſponding obligation, 
includes firſt, the merely external and practical relation of one pert 
ſon to another, in ſo far as their actions, as facts, can have medi- 
ately or immediately an influence on each other. But ſecondly, 
it does not imply the relation of the will of one individual to the 
w:/h or mere want of another, as in the actions of charity or in- 
ſenſibility, but merely to the u of that other. Thirdly, in this 
reciprocal relation of wills, the matter of the will, i. e. the end, 
which every body has in view with the object, which he wills, does 
not come under conſideration. For inſtance, the queſtion is not, 
whether one gains or loſes by the commodities, which he purchaſed 
| from me for the exerciſe of his trade, but merely according to the 
form in the relation of each will, ſo far only as it is conſidered as 
free, whether the action of the one be conſiſtent with the freedom 
of the other, according to a general law. C. General principles 
of Juſtice, Every action is juſt or right, according to the maxim 
of which the freedom of will of one individual is compatible with 
the freedom of another, agreeably to a general law. D. Juftice or 
lau, neceſſarily preſuppoſes compulſion or force.— E. Strict juſtice 
or law, may alſo be repreſented as the poſſibility of a reciprocally 
exerted force, confiſtent with the freedom of every man, and with 
general rules or laws, 

Sect. II. 1. Of Equity. 2. Of the law of neceſſuy. 

Ster. III. Disiox or JugrseRUDENCE.—A. General divijion of the | 
inties of juſtice, B. General divifion of laws and right 1.) Law, as 
| R : 
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a ſyſtematic doQtine is divided into the Law of Nature, which de. 
pends entirely on principles a priori, and poſitive or ftatutary law, 
which proceeds from the will of a legiſlator. 2.) Of rights, as 
the moral power of laying others under au obligation, the chief 
diviſion is into the original and acquired; the former of «hich eye. 
ry man inherits by nature, independent of any legal act; the lat. 
ter cannot be attained without ſuch an act.— The only original 
right, that is born with man, is freedom or independence on any 
other arbitrary will, ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the liberty of 
every individual, according to a general law. 


Further Contents of the wor. 


PART I. Os Tur PRIVATE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN GENERAL. 

Cuar. I. Of the mode of poſſeſſing ſomething external as property, 

$ 1, My property is that, with which I am fo connected, that 
the uſe, which another might make of it againſt my will, would 
injure me. The ſubjective condition of the poſſibility of uſe, is 
general, is poſſzion. F. 2,—3. Juridical poſtulate of practical 
rcaſon. It is poſſible to have every external object of my will as 
my property; i. e. the maxim is contrary to juſtice, according to 
which, if it were a law, an external object of the will behoved to 
be in itſelf without an owner (res nullius). 5 4. Expoſition of 
the idea of external property. Of the external objects of my will 
there can be only three: 1.) a corporeal thing without me; 2.) 
the will of another to a determined aA (praeſtatio) ; 3. the ſitua- 
tion of another in relation to me, according to the Categories of 
Subſtance, Cauſality, and Community between me and external 
objects, agreeable to the Jaws of freedom. f 5. Definition of the 
idea of external property. External property is that without me, 
to hinder me from uſing which, as I chuſe, would be unjuft, or an 
injury. $ 6. Deduction of the idea of the mere legal or civil 
poſſeſſion of an external object. F 7, Application of the principle 
of the poſiibility of external property to the objects of experience, 
$ 8. To have ſomething external as property, is only poſſible ins 
juridical late, under a public legiſlative power, i. e. in civil ſo- 


dCicty. 99. In the Nate of nature, nothing but a merely frovi/conal, 
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Ceae. II. Of the made of acquiring external property. 


{ 10. General principles of external acquiſition.—1 acquire 
ſomething originally, when I cauſe that to become mine, which 
formerly was the property of no other perſon.—Diviſion of the 
acquiſition of extetnal property: 1.) according to the matter (the 


object) I acquire either a corporeal thing (ſubſtance), or the per- 


formance of another perſon (cauſality), or this other perſon, i. e. 
his or ker ſtate, ſo far as I obtain a right to rule over that perſon z 
2.) according to the form or mode of acquiſition, L bave either 2 
real right, or a perſonal right, or both real and perſonal right to the 
poſſeſſion, not the ule, of another perſon or thing. 

Sea. I. Of real . $ 11. A real right is the TED to the 
private uſe of a thing, in the common poſſeſſion of which (whether 
original or acquired) I am with all others. $ 12. The firſt acqui- 
fition of a thing can be no other than that of the ſoil. $ 13. Every 
part of the ſoil may be originally acquired, and the grouad of the 
pollibility of this acquiſition is, that the ſoil in gene: zal was ori- 
ginally common. 8 14. The legal act of this acquitiion is occu- 
pancy. 5 15. It is in civil ſociety alone, that any peremptory ac- 
quiſition can be made: in a ſtate of nature it can only be brovi. 
fional, 5 16. Explanation of the idea of an original acquiſition of 
the ſoil, $ 17. DeduQion of this ide: , 


SeF. II. Of perſonal rights. $ 18. A perſonal right is the pol 
ſeſſion of the will of another, as the power of determining that will 
though mine to a certain action, according to the laws of freedom. 
—Ol the transference of will by contract. $ 19. Of the conſti- 
tuents of a contract 5 20. Of the cauſality of the will of another, 
which is acquired. 5 21. In a contract, a thing i is not zcquired by 
the acceptance of the promiſe, but by the delivery of what has 
been promiſed, 

Set. III. Of real—perſonal right. & 22.This right is that of the 
poſſeſſion of an external object as a thing, and of the uſe of it as a 
perſon. $ 23. Of the right of the Family- Society. 5 24.—27. 
Title %: of the right of marriage. 8 28—29. Title /econd': of 
the rights of parentage. $ 3o. Title third: of the rights of a 
Matter of a Family. 8 31, 32. Dogmatical diviſion of all the rights 
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acquirable by contracts. I. Of Money. II. Of literary property, 

Sect. IV. Of the ideal acquiſition of an external object of the will, 
I. $ 33. Of preſcription, or the mode of acquiring property by 
length of poſſeſſion. II. $ 34. Of acquiſition by Inheritance. III. 
S$ 35, 36. Of poſthamous reputation. 


Cnar, III. Of the ſubjectively conditioned e by the ſentence 


of a Public Court of Fuſtice. 


A. $ 37. Of the contract of Donation. B. 5 38. Of the con. 
tract of Loan (commodatum). C. 5 39. Of the re-acquiſition or 
reclaiming of property lot (vindicatio). D. $ 40. Of the acqui- 
ſition of ſecurity by oath (cautio juratoria). $ 41, 42. Tranſition 
from property in a ſtate of nature, to that in a Js ſtate, or 
civil ſociety in general. 


PaxT II. Or Ponric Law. 


Sect. I. 5 43, 44. Of the Conſtitutional Law of a State. 5 45—47 
Of a State as a collection of men.— Of the powers in a State, Le- 
giſlative, Executive, and Judicial. The only rational plan of 
government is that, in which the combined will of the people de- 
termines the law.” 5 48, 49. Of co-ordinate and fubordinate 
powers,—-General Remarks,—4. Of the ſupreme power; of the 
ſocial compact, and the duty of obedience. Of redreſs of grie- 


vances. Offedition and rebellion. According to the principles 


eſtabliſhed by Kant, © A change in the Conſtitution of a State, 
* which its faults may ſometimes render neceflary, can only in 
* juſtice be accompliſhed by the Sovereign, by means of reform; 
not by the people, by means of a revo/utzon ; and if it take place, 
it can only affect the executive, not the legiſlative power. At 
the ſame time, if a revolution has once been brought about, and 
a new conſtitution eſtabliſhed, the injuſtice of this revolution in 
its beginning and accompliſhment, does not free the ſubjects 
from the obligation to accommodate themſelves, as good citi- 
nens, to the new order of things.” B. Of the rights of the ſo- 
vereign power to the territory of the State. Of the rights of 
taxation, Of Finrnce and Police. C. Of the maintenance of the 
poor; of Foundlinz Hoſpitals ; of a religious eſtabliſhment. O. Of 

the 
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the diſtribution of offices; of rank in the State; of Nobility. E. 
Of criminal law, and a penal code; of the right of puniſhing and 
pardoning. $ 50. Of the relation of a citizen to his native and 
other countries, in point of right and obligation. 5 51. Of the 
different forms of government. $ 52. Of the attainment of that 
rational form, which the ſpirit of an original compact requires, 
which makes freedom alone the principle, i. e. the bafis, and con- 
dition of all force, —Of the reprefentative Syſtem, 


Sect. II. Of the law of Nations, or international law. 5 53, 54. 
Nations, in their external relation to each other, are in a ſtate of 
nature, not unlike lawleſs ſavages, among whom the right of the 
ſtrongeſt is eſtabliſhed ; conſequently, a confederacy of ſtates be- 
comes neceſſary, in order to protect. one another againſt external at- 
tacks, conformably to the idea of an original ſocial compact. 
$ 55—53. Of the right of making war, both with regard to the 
ſubjects of a State, and foreign nations. 5 59, 60. Of the right of 
peace. 5 61. Of the injuſtice of a ſtate of warfare, * There ſhall 
he no war, is the irreſiſtible veto of morally- practical Reaſon,” — 
Of the mode of bringing nations, like individuals, from a ſtate of 
nature to a zuridical ſtate, —Of the eſtabliſhment and maintenance 
of a perpetual peace, by means of a permanent Congreſs of States. 


$e2. III. Cf Coſmopolitical law, or the rights of the citizen of the 
world, $ 62. Of the right of mutual intercourſe and commerce, 
as belonging to all mankind. 


Conclufion. 


This union of the whole human race, under certain univerſal 
laws, it may be ſaid, is not the partial, but the total and complete 
attainment of the grand aim, the final purpoſe of Juriſprudence 
within the boundaries of mere Reaſon. For, that the prototype of 
a juridical federation of men, according to public laws in general, 
muſt be derived from Reaſon a priori, is now obvious; fince all the 
examples, taken from experience, can indeed ferve the purpoſe of 
Illutrating, but not of eſtabliſhing, the neceſſity of a metaphyſical 
deciſion of this important queſtion. Thoſe very men, who ſmile 


» * . . . . 
2 th2 novelty of this inquiry, incautiouſly betrav themſelves, when 


tiey 
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they admit, and even make uſe of the common-place affertion, 
that that is the beſt conſtitution, in which the laws govern, nat 
men.“ And what, © ſays the author,” can be more ſublime t han 
this idea, which is evidently applicable to practice, and capable of 
being realized in experience, and which alone - provided it is not 
attempted to be brought about by means of revolutions, or the 
forcible overthrow af all erroneous eſtabliſhments (for that would 
be the annihilation of all law and juſtice), but by gradual reform, 
according to fixed principles—leads by continual approximation 
to the ſupreme political good, a pERPETUAL PEACE. 


XXX. (12.) Metaphyfiſche Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre, 
Metaphyſical Elements of Ethics. 8vo. Koemgsberg. 1797, 


With this publication Prof. Kant will probably conclude his 
ſyſtematiĩc labours in the field of the Critical Philoſophy. Though, 
on account of its very recent appearance, I have not yet obtained 
a copy of this work, among the bouks lately received from Ger- 
many; I can in ſome degree ſatisfy the curioſity fof the reader, by 
ſtating the object of it, as abſtracted from the general Introduc- 
tion, which is premiſed to the preceding“ Elements of Juril- 
prudence-“ | 

Moral laws can only be fo far valid as rules, if they can be 


eſtabliſhed a priori, fo that the neceſſity of them becomes evident, 
For the conceptions and judgments, relative to our actions and o- 
miſſions, have no moral application at all, if they contain nothing 
further than what is learned from experience. And if we ſhould 
even be miſled to aſſume any data, from the latter ſource, as moral 
principles, we cannot avoid falling into the groſſeſt and moſt de- 
ſtructive errors. | 

If the doctrine of morals had no other aim than that of per- 
{-nal happineſs, it would be abſurd to ſearch for principles a priori, 
in order to eftablith ſuch a docttine. For, however plauſible it 
may appear, that Reaſon can perceive previous to experience, by 
What means man may arrive at the permanent enjoyment of the 
true pleaſures of life, yet every propoſition of this kind, a priori, 
is either tautological, or it reſts upon groundleſs hypotheſes, Ex- 
periente 
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perience alone can inform us of what is attended with pleaſure. 
The natural inſtinct for nouriſhment, the fexual impulſe, reſt, mo- 
tion, and (after developing the diſpoſitions of nature) the ſtruggles 
for honour, the enlargement of our knowledge, and the like, can 
intimate to every individual in particular, how he may eſtimate 
his pleaſures, and at the ſame time inform him of the means, by 
which he is to aitamm them. All plauſible reaſoning à priori is, 
here, in reality nothing elſe but experience, which, by induction, 
has received a general character. This generality, far from being 
univerſal, is ſo very limited, that an indefinite number of excep- 
tions muſt be granted to every individual, in order to adopt that 
choice ia the mode of life, to his particular inclination, and to his 
ſuſceptibility of pleaſures ;—ſo that, in the end, he can profit and 
yrow wiſer only from his own detriment, or that of others, 

© The doctrines of morality, however, have a very different 
origin, They are imperative to every individual, without regard- 
ing his inclinations z for this reaſon merely, becauſe he is a free 
ſubject, and is capable of reaſoning practically. InftruQtion, 
in the laws of morality, is not derived from reflection upon 
ourſelves and our animal nature, nor from the obſervation of the 
courſe of the world, namely from events and actions; but Reafon 
itſelf commands us, how to aQ, though we ſhould find no analogy 
or example in experience, correſponding with the prefent caſe. 
Reaſon, further, in this injunction, does not attend to the ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage, which may accompany our actions; for 
expertence alone could give us any information' upon this point. 
We are indeed entitled to purſue our advantage in every poſhble 
manner, provided that we act conſiſtently with both Reaſon and 
prudence; for the former enjoins, while the latter only adviſes 
that, upon the whole, we ſhall derive greater advantages, if we 
follow, than if we tranſgreſs the dictates of Reaſon.” 


—_ ELEMENTARY VIEW OF 


The following Eſſays, written by Prof. Kant, were 
publiſhed in different periodical works of Germany, 
in the chronological order here ſlated, 


\ 


1. Von den ver ſchiedenen Ragen der Menſchen. Of the dif. 
ferent races of man. Publiſhed in ExcEr's Philoſopher of the 
world: firſt Edit. 8vo. Leipzig, 1177, from p. 125 to p. 164. 


2. Briefwechſel 2wiſchen Kant und dem verſtorbenen Lan- 
zert. Correſpondence between Kant and the late Lambert. 
Publiſhed in BzrNoviLLI's Literary Correſpondence between 
learned Germans, Vol. I. from p. 333 to 368.—1781. 


3. Idee ⁊u ciner allgemeinen Geſchichte in weltbitrgerlicher 
Abſicht.—Plan of a general hiſtory in a coſmopolitical view. 
Publiſhed in the Berlin Monthly Magazine, for November, 


1784. 


4. Beantwortung der Frage: was iſt Aufklirung ?—Reply 
to the queſtion, what is underſtood by illumination (of mind), 


Ibid. for December, 1784. 


5. Ueber die Vulkane im Monde. —On the Volcanos in the 
moon. Ibid. for March, 178 5. 

6. Von der Unrechtmaſſigheit des Biichernachdrucks.—On the 
injuſtice of printing ſpurious editions of books. —Ibid. fot 
May, 1785. 
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7, Beftimmung des Begriffs einer Menſcbenrace. Definition 
cf the idea connected with the expreſſion “ a race of men.“ 
111d. for November, 1785. 


8. Muthmaſelicher Anfang der Menſebengeſcbichte. On 
the probable Origin of Human Hiſtory, id. for January, 
1786. 


This Eſſay the author himſelf conſiders as the moſt ſucceſs- 
fal of his popular productions, or minor works. And though I 
have not been able to procure a copy of that number, in which 
it appeared in the Berlin Monthly Magazine, without ordering the 
whole ſet for the year 2986, I can give the following character of 
this treatiſe, upon the authority of Prof. WI of Altdorf, as ex- 
trated from his LeQures on the Kantian Philoſophy, 8vo. 200 
pages; 1788,” in which he fays, p. 32 :—* This maſterly perfor- 
© mance contains a philoſophical explanation, which certainly is bet- 
ter founded than upon mere conjecture (as the title modeſtly ex- 
preſſes). Though it apparently deviates from the Moſaic nar- 
rative, it nevertheleſs forms an uſeful addition to the Bible, and 
* aFords illuſtrations of its hiſtorical truth,” | 


9. Was herſst : fich im Denken orlentiren? What is under- 
ood by the expreſſion, © to familiarize oneſelf in thinking ;" 
e. to trace the ideas of our own mind to their ſource. Bid. 


for October, 1786. 


10. Abhandlung ven dem Gebrauche teleologiſcher Principien 
in der Philoſophie.— A Treatiſe concerning the application of 
:cleological principles in philoſophy. Publiſhed in the Ger- 
man Mercury, for January and February, 1788. 


8 11. 


138 


11. Leber das Miſslingen aller philoſophiſchen Verſuche in din 
Theodicee. On the failure of all philoſophical attempts made 
in the Theodicea (by Leibnitz).—Berlin M lonthly * 
for September, 1791. 

12. Ueber das radikale Boſe in der menſchlichen Natur 0m 
the radical evil in human nature. bid. for April, 1792. 


13. Ueber den Gemeinſpruch : Das mag in der Theorie rich. 
tig ſeyn, taugt aber nicht fur die Praxis. — On the common. 
place aſſertion, © that may be true in theory, but is not ap. 
plicable to practice. Id. for September, 1993. 


14. Etwas uber den Einfluſs des Mondes auf die Witterung. 
Some Remarks relative to the influence of the Moon on the 
Weather. 15:4. for May 1794. 
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— 


Thoſe terms, which explain themſelves from the context of 
the Elements, are here omitted. 


Such phraſes, as have only one definition attached to them, 
muſt be underſtood in a general ſenſe. 


If any words occur in theſe definitions, which appear ob- 
ſcure or paradoxical, or do not ſufficiently explain the meaning 
of the term under conſideration, the reader 1s requeſted to have 
recourſe to the further explanations of ſuch words, in the alpha- 
betical order of this Gloſſary: 


To render this nomenclature ſubſervient to the purpoſe of 
obtaining a more general view of Kant*s Philoſophy, than could 
be given in the preceding Elements, I have added explanations of 
many terms, which, though not occurring in this conciſe account, 
are uſed by the author in a peculiar ſenſe. 


— * 
„ü — 


AESTHETIC 
commonly ſignifies the Critique of Taſte, but with Kant, the 


ſcience containing the rules of ſenſation, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to Logic, or the doctrine of the Underſtanding. 


To AFFECT 
means, to make immediate impreſſions on the Senſitive Facul- 
ty, i. e. to occaſion repreſentations and deſires. 
AFFIRMATIVE, See JUDGMENTS. 


AGREEABLE, (jucundum) angenehm, 


is an object of the Senſitive Faculty, ſo far as it influences the 
will; or what pleaſes the ſenſes in relation to feelings; or 
8 2 what 
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what affords us pleaſure. The agreeable is not ſomething ab. 
ſolutely good, i. e. good in the eſtimation of every rations] 
being; becauſe it does not immediately depend on Reaſon it. 
ſelf, but on the relative ſtate of the mind, ſenſitive inclina. 
tions, and the like. The good, on the contrary, is an object 
of pure Reaſon, ſomething that is conformable to the ſubje& 
of all rational beings. 


ANALYSIS—Zergliederung, 

1) of an idea, is the reduction of it to thoſe characters, of which 
it is compounded, in order to render the cognition of it 
clearer, though we cannot by this proceſs make it more 
complete: hence it does not furniſh us with additional 
knowledge, but merely arranges what we already poſſeſs. 

2) conſidered in a general ſenſe; Analyſis is the ſcience, treat- 
ing of the form. of real knowledge, and of the rules, by 
which we can examine that knowledge. It is a part of ge. 
neral Logic, and the negative -criterion of truth; in this 
ſenſe it is oppoſed. to Dialectic. 


3) Tranſcendental Analyſis is the decompoſition of the pure 


intellectual faculty into the elements, through which all the 
operations of thought are carried on. 
4) of pure practical Reaſon, i. e. of the pure practical faculty 
of Reaſon, or of the pure will, into its elements. 
ANALYTICAL, See JUDGMENTS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

fignifies in general the experimental doctrine of the nature of 

man ; and 15 divided, by Kant, into 

I) theoretical or empirical doctrine of mind, which is a branch 
of Natural Philoſophy ; 

2) pragical, applied, and empirical Philoſophy of Morals; 
Ethics the conſideration of the moral law in relation to 
the human will, its inclinations, motives, and to the ob- 


ſtacles in practiſing that law, 


AN TRRO-· 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISMUS 


is the art of attributing properties, obſerved ia the world of 
ſenſe, to a being remote from that world ; or the ſenſualiza. 
tion of an idea of Reaſon : for inſtance, if we think of the 
Deity by human predicates. 


ANTICIPATION 


of experzence, is a cognition of objects liable to obſervation 
a priori, previous to the obſervation itſelf, i. e. according to 
the pure form of perception, in conſequence of which all phæ- 
nomena are in Space and Time. 


ANTINOMY oF REASON 


1. in general; a contradiction between two laws; 
2. in particular, | 

a) of pure ſpeculative Reaſon, is the contradiction in the re- 
ſults of it, in the application of its ſubjective idea rela- 
tive to the unconditional thing, as well as in the applica- 
tion of its law, to the world of ſenſe; a law, by which 
we form concluſions from the given (perceived) condi- 
tonal thing, to what is unconditional. 

b) of pure practical Renſon, which occurs in the inquiry 
into the higheſt good; where, on the one hand, practical 
Reaſon preſuppoſes a neceſſary combination between vir- 
tue and happineſs ; but, on the other hand, there 1s no 
poſſibility of perceiving this combination analytically or 
ſynthetically, neither @ priori nor a poſteriori. This an- 
tnomy is ſolved by ſhowing the real connection between 
cur good conduct and wellbeing ; though this connection 
be concealed in the world of ſenſe, yet it is really ex- 
iting throughout the whole of it, and founded on the 
Aperſenſible exiſtence of ourſelves, in connection with o- 
ther things. r 

AroDICTICAL 
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| APODICTICAL | 
or abſolute, and attended with the conſciouſneſs of neceſſity. 


8 A POSTERIOR, 

i. e. through ſenſation, experience The diſtin&ion between 
our knowledge obtained a pofterior:, may be rendered more 
clear by its oppoſite, a priori. This diſtinction, in the philo- 
ſophy of Kant, does not relate to the ſeries of time, in Which, 
but to the ſource, from. which we receive knowledge or cog- 
nitions, Every repreſentation or cognition is @ pafferiori, 
that is not founded merely on the original faculty of the mind, 
bat in ſome one or other modification, which that faculty hag 
received. Such repreſentations or cognitions are therefore 
called empirical. 

A PRIORI 

originally does not ſignify, with KanT, a cognition or repre- 
ſentation which, in order of time, precedes experience; of 
which we could become conſcious independent of all ſenſations; 
and which, at the ſame time with the repreſenting faculty, 
could be preſent in our mind as a real repreſentation. Such 
are the © innate notions or ideas,” which Kant expreſsly re- 
jets throughout his works. But by the term © a przor?” he 
underſtands thoſe repreſentations, which we acquire through 
the exertions of our own mind, or the thinking ſubject; and 
tot through obſervation and ſenſation (a poſteriors) ; not 
through given objects and from them, but from: our faculty of 
cognition ; though this latter muſt be rendered active by 
means of ſenſible impreſſions ; and though the origin or pro- 
duction of ſuch a repreſentation can in this manner only be 
accompliſhed. Further, all that is a priori, which lies in the 
original conformation of the thinking ſubject, and 1; not 
founded on the operation of objects, which conſequenty is 


not ſirſt introduced into the mind, but is evolved from it, by 
13 
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its peculiar faculties. All theſe repreſentations nevertheleſs 
preſuppoſe experience, 1, e. materials of application, if we are 
to become conſcious of them, and refer them to objects. With- 
out experience, they are non-entities. They do not precede 
experience as real reprefentations, but as the conditions, that 
render experience itſelf poſſible, All objective reality of them 
is founded merely on experience. 


APPERCEPTION + 


or conſciouſneſs, or the faculty of becoming conſcious, fig- 
niſies 
r) in general, the ſame as repreſentation, or the faculty of re- 

preſenting 3 
2) in particular, the repreſentation as diſtin& from the ſub- 

je& that repreſents, and from the object that is repreſented. 
3) ſelf-conſciouſneſs, for which we have two faculties, 

a—the empirical, the internal ſenſe, 1. e, the conſciouſneſs 

of our ſtate at any time, of our obſervations. This is as 
ſubject to change, as the obſervations themſelves ; con- 
fidered in itſelf, it is not confined to any one place, and 
does not relate to the identity of the ſubject. 

b —the tranſcendental, pure, original, 1. e. the conſciouſneſs. 
of the identity of ourſelves, with all the variety of empi- 
rical conſciouſneſs. It is that ſelf-conſciouſneſs, which 
generates the bare idea “ J,“ or © I think,” as being the 
ſimple correlate of all other ideas, and the condition of 
their unity and neceſſary connection. 

There occurs a remark in Kant's Critique of pure 


doctrine of mind. He ſays upon this occafion : Though 
* conſciouſneſs has no extenfive magnitude, and there- 
&« fore is not diviſible, it certainly has intenſive magni- 
* tude, and we may well conceive a ceſſation of it, by a 
* remiſſion of power, For there is a certain degree of 

con- 


Reaſon, which is very humiliating in the tranſcendental 
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« conſciouſneſs even in obſcure repreſentations, ſave that 
eit does not always ſuffice to diſtinguiſh one idea from 
< another, i. e. to make it clear and evident.“ 


Arrrrrriyx FACULTY, or FACULTY oF DESIRING, 
| ( Begebrungsverm en) 

in the moſt general ſenſe, is the power inherent in a living 

being, to become through his repreſentations the real cauſe of 

obtaining the objects correſponding with them; although the 
phyſical powers ſhould not be adequate to the real production 
of the object deſired: v, g. to wiſh for the great prize in the 

Jottery, and the like, 

APPREHENSION 

ie an act of the mind, by which the variety of individual per. 

ceptions is collected, combined with one another, and images 

are produced. We may diſtinguiſh, | | 

I, the pure ſyntheſis of apprehenſion, which compounds the va- 
riety of perceptions @ priori, of Space and Time, and produ- 
ces pure images, ſuch as repreſentations of numbers, geo- 
metrical figures, &c. 

2. empirical apprehenſion, which combines the pure percep- 
tions together with their matter, i. e. with ſenſible impreſ- 
fions, and produces the images of phenomena; v. g. when 
I obſerve a houſe, the freezing of zvater, &c. 


APPROBATION, See DATISFACTION. 
ARCHITECTONIC 


is the art of conſtructing Syſtems. The ArchiteQonic of pure 
| Reaſon is, therefore, the plan for a Syſtem of pure philoſo- 
phy. | i 
ART, (Kunſt ) 
1, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, is arbitrary production, in con- 
ſequence of preceding repreſentations ; * 
2, 
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2, in a more limited fenſe, is production through Liberty, i. e. 


through a free will, which adopts Reaſon as the ground of 


its actions. n 
ARTICULATION 
is the ſtructure of the members of a ſcience, or the ſyſtematic 


unity of it. 


1 * 


AsSERTORY, See IurERAT WN g and Jopouxxrs. 
ATTRIBUTE 
or property, is a character belonging to the exiſtence of a thing 
conceived, as to its internal poſſibility ; which character can 
be derived from things, or beings, as the neeeſſary, i. e. ay 
ficiently eſtabliſhed conſequence of them. 


AUTONOMY, 

a peculiar legiſlation of the will, is that conſtitution of a ra- 
tional will, by which it is a law to itſelf, by which it deter- 
mines itſelf, uninfluenced by inclinations. It is the indepen- 
dence of the will on all matter of it, i. e. on ſenſitive deſires and 
their objects; the dependence on a rational will, merely on it- 
ſelf, i. e. upon the form of Reaſon. This 1s a practically ne- 
ceſſary idea, in order to eomprehend in this manner the poſſi- 
bility of an unconditional Imperative, and a goodneſs (mora- 
lity) of actions independent on external intereſt. 


Axlou | 
is a ſynthetical principle a priori, which contains immediate 
or intuitive certainty ; i. e. derived from objects of pure per- 
ception, and which does not admit of proof, and of the truth 
of which, we can point out no more accufate character, than 
what it itſelf expreſſes. 
Banr—B3/es 

is that which, according to a rational principle, is a neceſſary 
object of deteſtation, in diſtinction from the diſagreeable, i. e. 
what occaſions an immediate ſenſation of pain. 
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146 GLOSSARY. 
BEAUTIFUL——Schou 

is that, which excites pleaſure and claims our approbation, 
without ſatisfying any wants: which pleaſes us by the har. 
monious employment of our repreſenting faculty, unconneQed 
1 : with animal defires; and which we are fond of cemmunicat. 
| ing to others; for inſtance, a witty idea, an acute or bold x6. 
flection, a ſtrong picture, and the like. 


BEAUTY Schönbeit 
is the regular conformation of an object, ſo far as we obſerve 
this in it, without repreſenting to ourſelves any deſign or pur. 
Þoſe ; the regular /ubje&rve conformation of an object of na- 
ture or art; the expreſſion of aeſthetical ideas. 


BEING=——Weſen, Ding 
ſignifies 1) a conception with its conſtituent parts; logically, 
f a ſubjeFum quod. The term being? is diſtinguiſhed from the 
word * nature ;* in as much as the former is the internal prin. 
ciple of all thoſe determinations, which relate to the poſſibility h 
of a thing; and the latter, nature, is the internal principle of 
4 all the determinations, relating to the exiſtence of a thing: 
2) a real being, ſubjefFum quo, the nature of a thing. 


BELIEF—CGlaube 
=. I, ſignifies the act of taking ſomething for true, on account of der 
| ſiufficient fubjective, without any objective, reaſons for do- 1651 
BY 9 ing fo; or, in other words, to conceive things as ſubjects of 
j- © © cognition, or to admit their poſſible exiſtence ; becauſe Rea- 1 
|  - ſon enjoins it. Theſe fubjective grounds © are a certain in- 2, 

| tereſt, certain purpoſes ;—— | 
2, the Baßit, the moral way of thinking, by which Reaſon con- | 
ſiders as true, whatys inacceſſible to our theoretical cog- | 

nition of things; 
3, in particular, fides ſacra; the adoption of religious prin« 


ciples. 
CANON » 
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Caxox, 

ia general, means * a ſcience treating of the proper uſe of our 
faculty of cognition :? it is therefore oppoſed to © Diſcipline,” 
which is a guide, direQing us to prevent the improper uſe of 
that faculty. 


CATEGORICAL, See JUDGMENTS. 


CATEGORIES 
ſerve , in general, are original notions or intellectual conceptions, 
- pur. which correſpond with the ſimple form of a judgment; lo- 
F na. gical functions applied to objects in general ;— 


2, in particular, and according to their twofold uſe, they are, 
a) Categories of theoretical Reaſon, or of Nature; ſo far 
namely, as they are referred to the variety of ſenſible 


ally, petceptions, in oi der to give it unity of apperception in 
n the « judgment of experience, or a cognition of nature; 
Drin- hence they are conceptions of unity in this cognition ; 
tity b) Categories of practical Rea ſon; ſo far as the ſame func- 
e of tions of the Underſtanding are referred to the variety of 
— deſires, in order to obtain for it unity in the rational idea 

of morality. 

CausALIT T- CausATtox, 

t of dependence, cauſal connection, fignifies 
do- 1, logically, the function of the Underſtanding in a hypotheti. 
s of tical judgment ; the repreſentation concerning the logical 
= relation of cauſe and effect to one another; | 
in. 2, as the pure category correſponding with this function, it ex- 


preſſes the notion of a real relation of different objects to 
dne another; the neceſſary determination of the exiſtence 
of a ſomething through ſomething of a different kind, whe- 
ther this be homogeneous or not; -a ſpecies of ſyntheſis, 
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in which, according to, and by means of, ſomething A 
(cauſe) we neceſſarily admit ſomething very different, B 
(effe&), and this in conſequence of an abſolutely general 
rule, ſo that we can conclude the exiſtence of A, from the 
exiſtence of B. 


CERTAINTY— Gewrſsbert | 
is the conſciouſneſs ariſing from ſuſſicient objective reaſons, 
which are valid with reſpe& to every body. 


CHANGE—Peranderung, 


accidens, is the ſucceſſion of different ſtates, tranſition of a 
thing from one ſtate to another; the co-exiſtence of what is 
ſtanding and fteady in time, with that which changes; the 
connection of oppoſite predicates in one and the ſame objed, 
but at different times, v. g. motion, i. e. a being and not-being 
of the ſame thing, in the fame place, but at different periods 
of time. | 
CoontTtION,—Erkenntnmſs, 

in general, is a whole of connected repreſentations in one aq 
of conſciouſneſs ; or the determinate reference of given repre- 
ſentations to one object. Every cognition has 1) matter, ſub. 
ſtance, 1. c. ſomething objective, which ariſes from the ob- 
jects repreſented ; the variety of given perceptions, objects: 
2) form, i. e. a determinate way or mode, in which the given 
matter is received, modified, and comb ned by the repreſent. 
ing faculty ; that, which relates to the operation of mind in 
our cognitions ; that, which depends upon the conſtitution of 
the thinking ſubject, or of the Underſtanding and Reaſon, 


Couuox SENSE—Gemein/inn 
is the faculty of determining what pleaſes or diſpleaſes, not 
through conceptions, but merely through feelings ; yet this 
termination has general validity. 


To 


15 


ol 


GLOSSARY, 2 


To Concer ve Hegreiſen 


is a function of Reaſon, as © to under/{and,” i. e. to think of an 
object, is an act of the Underſtanding. - 


Coxcerrion—Begrif, es | . 
1, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe ; is every production of the ac. Ze. | 
tive repreſenting faculty, by which variety, or the multifari- Y 7 „ [| - 
qus, is connected into mity : A 4 —— 
2, in a more determined ſenſe; is 2 general repreſentation ab- * e Ah | 
ſtracted from a variety of intuitions, and is oppoſed to a ſingle © 4} 
repreſentation or intuiton. A conception of this Kind is called {+ z + * TA7 
by Kant, © diſcurſive;“ becauſe it does not immediately refer Ty ; (A ty 4 1 
to the object, but only by the repreſentation of a character, : 461 — 
which may be common to an infinite variety of things, the re- Wl 
preſeatation of which s contained ander (not, in) a diſcurſive 
conception. 


ue. 
91 3 : 


In CoxcrETo, 


1. e, in real nature, in real objects of experience. Here, 
many things may be differently conſtituted, from what they 
are “ in abſlrafto,” 1. e, when we reflect merely upon the 
pure idea of a thing, without attending to what may yet lie in 
the ſenſible perception of an object. 


CoN Di rIo Bedingung, 


the 5 the ground, that which muſt be preſuppoſed, in 
order to underſtand or to comprehend ſome other datum, or 
given thing - Whatever preſuppoſes a condition, is called 
conditionate or conditional. 

In practical philoſophy, we muſl diſtinguiſh 
x, that, which is practically conditionate, which is determined 
throngh natural inclinations and neceſſities ; for inſtance, the 


' 41pcratives of happineſs are valid only under the condition, 
that 
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that a perſon feels an inclination for ſamething, an impulſe to- 
wards ſomething, a neceſlity of a certain kind; and not other. 
wie : | 

2, that, which is practically uncondtionate; which depends 
merely on Reaſon itſelf, 1. e. on the moral law, for inſtance 


a pure, diſintereſted integrity, fidelity, and general utility. 


ConFoRMATION—Zwerhnaſnghelt, 


i. e. forma, five nexus finalts, is that conſtitution of an object 
(or even of a ſtate of mind, or of an 2&ion), which can be 
conceived, or thought of by us, as poſſible only through 
a cauſality according to conceptions, that is, through a Will, 


Conscienct—Gewi/en, 


means 1) the moral ſenſe, relative to our own actions; 

2) the ſelf-determining moral faculty of judging ; that un. 
conditionate conſciouſneſs of duty, by which we can deter. 
mine within ourſelves, whether an action, we are about to 
perform, be juſt or otherwiſe, 


CONSCIOUSNESS————Bewnuſtseyn ; See APPERCEPTION. 


ConSTITUTION or STATE—Staatsverfaſſung ; 


the moſt perfect is that, in which the liberty of every indi. 
vidual is thoroughly conſiſtent with the freedom of alt mem- 
bers of ſociety. 


ConsTiToTIVE 


principles are thoſe, which refer to an object, ſo as to deter- 
mine ſomething relative to it, i. e. to the repreſentation of it; 
namely either the intuition of an object, v. g. the mathema- 
tical principles ; or the experimental conception of it, v. g. the 
dynamical principles of the Underſtanding. 


Rz6ULATIVE principles, on the cortrary, are thoſe, which 
do 


the 


er- 


li. 
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4s nns this de Westie Ate wich lese 
rules, i. e. determinatims of the Underſtanding, to ſearch for 
the objects in queſtion. 


To Consrruct 


an idea, means to detemine an individual object, i. e. the per- 
ception itſelf of that ohe&, which is Perſectty conformable to 
the general idea. 

An object requires perception; an empirieal perception, 
however, we cannot ſppntaneouſly produce; for the pure per- 
ception only is poſſible a priori. In this, namely Space and 
Time, we can form certain determinations, and combine them 
in the pure reprefentng faculty, for inſtance an equilateral 
triangle, In a ſimilar manner, we can conſtrud the intenfive 
magnitude of the ſenſetions of the ſolar light, i. e. we can com- 
pound them of about 200,000 times the quantity of the light 
of the moon, and predicate them in a determined manner a 
priori of two given members of a propottion, we are able 
to conſtruct a third, ſuch as 2: 4: 8, &. 

Conſtruction, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies every exhibition of 


a general idea, by means of the ſelf- active production of a 


perception, that correſponds with the idea. 


ConTacT—Berubruny, 
I, in a mathematical ſe,\ſe, is the common boundary of two s 
ſpaces, which is neither within the one nor the other, v. g. 
two interſecting lines do not touch one another, becauſe theis 
common point belongs to each of them : | 
2, in a phyſical ſenſe, is the reciprocal effect of the repelling 
powers in the common boundary of two ſpaces ; the im- 
mediate action and reaction of impenetrability. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the action at diſtance, i. e. from the effect of one 
matter upon the other, without the mediation of other inter- 


venient matters through the empty ſpace, v. g. in the eſſen- 
| tial 
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tial attraqtion.— The beginning of cotact in the approach of 
one matter to another, is called © peraſlion (Stefi) the con- 
tinuation of 1 it, prefſure* (Druc#).. 


C oxnTINUANCE, or PERMANENCY= Beharrlichkett, 
is exiſtence at all times, without origi and evaneſcence. If, 
in this manner, we repreſent to ourſeles the exiſtence of phe. 
nomena, we claſs them under. the pureintellectual conception, 
or Category of Subſtance. 


; Continorry—Statigett, 
refers to.that magnitude, no part of vhich is the abſolutely 
ſmalleſt and moſt ſimple, and in the ſolition of which we ne- 


ver can arrive at determined laſt unitis; for inſtance, Space 
and Time, together with he phenomeia that exiſt in them. 


CoxnTRaviction—IViderpruch ; 


the principle of- contradiction, 1. e.“ ne one thing admits of 
being repreſented by contradictory preditates,“ is the nega- 
tive criterion of all abſtra& truth, and the fource of all our 
analytical, but not of ſynthetical, cognitions. 


Conviction: See PROOFs. 
Co3MoroGy ; 


the tranſcendental, rational coſmology ; is either the Science 
embracing the whole of the phenomera in nature, or the me- 


taphyfical philoſophy of the ſuperſenſible properties of all ob- 


jects exiftin g. 
Cos MO-THEOLOGY 


is the cogn+tion of a primitive Being, from the exiſtence of a 
world in general, and its accidentality, as oppoſed to ſubſtance; 


CRITICISM, 
with Eant, ſigniſes a critical mode of proceeding (doubts of 
(gay) 1,6, 1.4 maxim of general diſtruſt with xefpeQ-to all 
ſynthetical 
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ſynthetical judgments à priori, until we have acquired a view 
of the univerſal ground of their poſſibility, in the eſſential con- 
ditions of our faculties of cognition. 


Critique of PukE REAsoN, 
or tranſcendental Critique, is the Science of the pure faculty 
of Reaſon ; the inquiry into thoſe particulars, which Reaſon 
is able to know and to perform, from its own ſources, and 
independent of experience vid. the more ample definition, 
Pp. 42 and 43. | 
CuiTuRE; 
in a poſitive ſenſe, is uſed by Kant, to expreſs the promptneſs 
we acquire in obeying rules; to which he oppoſes the term 
© Diſcipline,” in a negative ſenſe, which weakens and deſtroys 
that readineſs, and makes us ſuſpend our judgment. The 
whole Critique is a Diſcipline, as to the contents of pure ra- 
tional cognition ; but as to its method, only à particular part 
of the Critique is Diſcipline; 
DatmonoLbor 
13 the doctrine of higher, but in other reſpects finite, beings 
reſembling man; in oppoſition to Theology, the doctrine of 
the higheſt aad infinite Being: Phyſical Teleology leals us to 
the former; moral Teleology to the latter. 
Drekrriox— Betrug, Tauschung, 
is that illuſion of the /inſes, when we conſider ſomething, 
which is obtained by concluſions, as the immediate obſerva- 
tion itſelf. This is no error of the ſenſes, but of the Judging 
Faculty or the Underſtanding. There is not only a deception 
of the external ſenſe, v. g. the optical, but alſo, an illuſion of 
the internal ſenſe, v. g. when the fanatic believes to feel ſu- 
pernatural influence, or when we confound the ſenfation, 


which neceſſarily accompanies a moral action or dete: mination - 
of the will, with the cauſe of the action itſelf, 


U | DEpocrlox- 
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I 54 GLOSSARY, 


Dpocrrox, 
in general, is the proof of a legal claim, a right ; but, in pat. 
ticular, Kant underſtands by it the eſtabliſhment of a re. 
preſentation ; the proof of the right we have to make uſe of 
it ; the proof, that a repreſentation has ſenſe, meaning, rea- 
lity, objective validity, that it is not vague or empty, but re. 
lates to objects. . 
DEMoNSTRABLE, . 

in Logic, are called thoſe poſitions, which admit of immediate 
proof; in oppoſition to indemonſtrable poſitions, that admit of 
no proof ;—in a critical ſenſe, ſuch conceptions or judgments 
are demonſtrable, as can be exhibited in perception, whether 
pure or empirical; in oppoſition to the indemonſtrable, which 
cannot be thus exhibited. 


DETERMINATION—Beſtimmung, 


1) as oppoſed to ſubſtance ; accidens, a logical predicate of a 
ſubject: 2) a real predicate, which amplifies the conception; 
the determination of a thing: v. g. hard, elaſtic, &c. and not 
mere exiſtence. ..The determinations of a thing are, according 
to the ſource of cognition, empirical, when they are derived 
from experience; tranſcendental, when they ariſe from the re- 


preſenting ſubje& a priori. 


DeETERMINISM 


is the principle of determining the will from ſufficient inter- 
nal (ſubjective) reaſons. To combine this principle with 
that of freedom, 1. e. abſolute ſpontaneity, occaſions no dit- 
ficulty. | 
DrartctIc 
is uſed by Kant in the following ſignifications : 
1) logical, formal; that Logic, which treats of the ſources of 
error and illuſion, and the mode of detecting them: 
. 2) 
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2) tranſcendental, material Dialectic; the exhibition and 
judgment of that illuſion, which ariſes from the ſubjective 


conſtitution of Reaſon itſelf a priori. 


 D15C1PLINE—Zucht, See CULTURE. 


D1sJuNcTivE; See JUDGMENTS. 


To DiseuTE 


* 
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upon any thing, means to deeide it by proofs, i. e. from ob- 
jective conceptions, on which the judgment is founded... To 
conteſt (ſtreiten) any thing, ſignifies to claim the conſent of 
others to our judgment; though we cannot always produce 

objective reaſons, and frequently have only ſubjective grounds 
to go upon, i. e. aeſthetical grounds, feelings. 


DIsraxcE: See CONTACT. 
DivineEs—Gerftliche 


are teachers of the pure moral Religion ; as being oppoſed to 
* prieſts, i. e. the conſecrated miniſters of pious cuſtoms and ce- 


remonies. 


Docu, 


or a dogmatical judgment, is a direct ſynthetical deciſion from 
conceptions, and 1s diſtinguiſhed 
1, from analytical judgments, which properly teach nothing; 
2, from experimental poſitions, which have no apodictic or 


demonſtrative certainty ; 


3, from mathematical principles, i. e. from ſynthetical judg- 


ments ariſing from the conſtruction of ideas; and 


4, from principles, 1. e. indirect ſynthetico- apodictic judg- 
ments, ſuch as the principle of the © ſufficient reaſon.” Spe- 
culative pure Reaſon contains no dogmas ; for its ideas 
have no conſtitutive, objective reality; * it admits of 


no dogmatical method, 
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Docuarrsu 


or the dogmatical proceſs of pure Reaſon, is the prejudice of 
maintaining and deciding metaphyſical propoſitions according 
to cuſtomary principles, and of determining upon the exiſt. 
ence or non-exiſtence of ſuperſenſible objects and their pro- 
perties, without having previouſly deduced the poſſibility. of 
them from the faculties of Reaſon: it is therefore, Metaphyſics 


without a previous Critique.—Dogmatiſm paves the way for 


Scepticiſm; this compels us to have recourſe to a Critique; 
and this laſtly conducts us to a ſolid ſyſtem of ſcignce. 


DvuTY—Pflicht, 
!s the obedience of a law from a true regard for it ; the ob. 
jective neceſſity of an action for the ſake of the law, ſo far as 
this ob/iges the will, i. e. morally compels 1 it; though it my 
have ſome other ſubjective deſires. 


DYNAMICAL 

1) in general, is ſaid of things, ſo far as we do not attend to 
their quantity in perception, but to the ground or cauſe of 
their exiſtence, Hence Kant calls, 2) in particular, a /pnthe/is 
dynamical, where the things combined neceſſarily belong to 
one another, but muſt not neceſſarily be of a homogenous na- 
ture, becauſe they do not, (as in the mathematical ſyntheſis) 
conſtitute together One magnitude, quantum. The ſyntheſis 
of cauſe and effect, ſor inſtance, is dynamical, 


EFFECT : See CAUSALITY. 


EMPIRICAL : See A POSTERIORT. 


EPIGENESIS OF PURE REASON 
has been called the Kantian explanation concerning the coin- 
cidence of the pure intellectual conceptions (Categories) with 
che objects of experience; according to which explanation, 


by 
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by theſe pure notions” or conceptions, being the forms of 
thought, experience itſelf and its objects, as ſuch, become poſ- 


ible. 
Vid. the fourth Problem, p. 49 & ſeq. 


ETHICO-THEOLOGY 


pro- 

ty of is that ſpecies ot Theology, which is derived from pure moral 

yſics arguments, and admits no ſymbolical repreſentations. 

* ExPERIENCE—£rfabrung ; | 
is, with Kant, an objective, i. e. univerſally valid and neceſſary  ,/ FT | 0 
ſynthetical cognition of given objects (phenomena); or, tze nl 
repreſentation of obſervations in a neceſſarily determined con- "4 IE | 

ob- nection; cognition through combined obſervation; the con- 

r a8 nection of ſenſible repreſentations according to certain las. 5 

. ExTENsI0N— Ausdehnun g. 
in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, is the repreſentation of a 
whole, by means of its continued parts. If theſe are fimul- 

| to taneous or coexiſtent, it is Space: if they follow one another | 

| of in ſucceſſion, it is Time. According to this uſe of the word ig 

fs * extenſion,” every magnitude is called extenſive, which is re- ba 

to preſented by the ſucceſſive connection of parts of time and 17 

na- ſpace, when the repreſentation of the whole becomes poſſible "4 

ſis) only by the repreſentation of the parts. In this ſenſe exten- 4 

eſis ſion is uſed in Mathematics, and hence the athęſis extenſorum. 9 

ExTENSIVE POWER 1 

is, according to Kant, original elaſticity or the power of an kl 

extended thing by means of the repulſion of all its parts.—It "44 

ſo far differs from what is commonly called elaſticity, as this 7 

4 is the power of a matter, to reſume its form or magnitude 1 
- changed by another moving power, upon the remiſſion of the 1 
latter. * 
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158 GLOSSARY, 


Faxcr —Wahn 
is that deception, in which we confider the mere repreſenta, 
tion of a thing as equivalent to the thing itſelf, Religious 
fancy manifeſts itſelf in,this, when man conſiders the ſtatutory 


belief and ceremonies as the ſubſtance of religion, and as the 


ſupreme condition, upon which he may obtain the approba. 
tion of the Deity. 

FATALISM 
is that ſyſtem, in which the connection of purpoſes in che 
world 1s confidered as accidental ; and in which this connec- 
tion is yet derived from a Supreme Being, not indeed from his 
rational nature, but from the neceſſary conſtitution of this 


Being, and the unity of the world thence ariſing. Such, for 


7 inſtance, is the ſyſtem of Spinoza. 


2 


. ta 


hd 
1 - 


FINAL PURPOSE Eads weck 


is that, which requires no other purpoſe as the condition of its 
poſſibility; which contains in itſelf the determining cauſe, the 
neceſſary and ſuſſicient condition of all other purpoſes. 


Fox © 4” 
is the determined mode of thinking ſomething, or the manner 
of its exiſtence; it is oppoſed to matter, 1. e. that which 1s 
given and determinable. 


FuxncTIoN . 


is the office, the adivity, the form of an higher faculty of 
cognition : 1) of the Underſtanding to think and to judge; 
2) of Reaſon — to conclude. 

Function is oppoſed to affeftion, as this implies a change, to 
which our Senſitive Faculty is ſubject. 


Grxtus—ingerium 


is the talent, the gift o? nature, or the native diſpoſition of the 
mind, from which nature preſcribes the rule to art. 


To 


the 


ner 


he 


To 


HT. To Give—Geben 


an object, is to perceive it, to obſerve it; to refer the concep- 
tion of it to real or poſſible experience. That an object be 
given, is a neceſſary condition for receiving a cognition of it, 
but not ſo, for thinking of it only. 


GooD— Gutes, 


is that, of which reaſon approves, and which it conſiders as 
practically neceſſary ; that, which according to a rational 
principle is a neceſſary object of the faculty of defiring ; which 

has ſome value. It is oppoſed to the agreeable, which ſatis- ,-*, 
fies the inclinations of the ſenſes, or which affords us pleaſure. þ 


GraviraTtioN 


is called the effect of univerſal attraction, which every part of 
matter immediately exerts on all other parts, and at all dif- 
tances. Kant diſtinguiſhes gravitation from gravity, i. e. the 
effort of matter to move itſelf in the direction of the ſuperior 
gravitation, 


GROUND or DETERMINATION—Befſttmmungsgrund. 


The grounds or cauſes of determining our actions, are called 


Formal (laws), ſo far as they aſcertain the way and manner, 


in which we view an object; material (maxims), ſo far as 
they determine the objects, to which an action is directed, 
Subjerve (laws), ſo far as they depend upon pure rational con- 
ceptions ; objective (motives), ſo far as they affect the Senſi- 
tive Faculty; practical, fo far as the laſt ground, which de- 
termines the will is an idea from pure Reaſon ; ae/thett- 
cal, when the laſt grounds of volition are met with in certain 


teelings of ſenſe. The purg moral law is the formal ground 


of determining motal actions; hence the good and bad, i. e. 
the objects of moral deſire and averſion, depend upon this law: 


it is, therefore, likewiſe the material ground of determina- 
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166 GLOSSARY. 


by Reaſon, it cannot be aeſthetical. 


HarPPINESS— Glickſeligheit 


ſignifies, with Kant, the whole proſperity of a finite, rational 


being; the conſciouſneſs of the agreeable ſituation, which un- 


interruptedly accompanies the whole exiſtence of ſuch a being. 


It ariſes from the ſatisfaction of all inclinations, from the 
attainment of all ends, which the Senfitive Faculty propoſes, 
and 1s therefore a prototype of the imagination. 


HETERONOMY, 
or a foreign legiſlation, is that, in which not the will itſelf, 
but ſomething elſe determines us to a& in a certain manner ; 
when not the action itſelf, but merely its object, its effect, 
intereſts us; when, beſide the idea of the action, another ex- 
traneous allurement or compulſion, 1. e. hope or fear muſt 
concur, in order to produce the action. | 


Hichzsr Good—Hichſtes Gut 


is the whole unconditionate object of pure practical Reaſon, 
and conſiſts 1) in virtue as the conſtituent of being happy; 
the ſupreme good; 2) in happineſs itſelf, ſo far as it is con- 
nected with that worth; the peryect good. 


HyroTHEss 


is an explanation of ſomething that is real, by ſomething elle, 
the reality of which 1s not demonſtrable or, at leaſt, is not de- 
monſtrated. | | 

HYPOTHETICAL : See JUDGMENTS. 


Irdta. 


This expreſſion Kant employs more determiaately (bor- 
rowed 


tion, and is objective, as being the form of practical Reaſon 
ſe lf. The moral ſenſe is the ſubjective ground of the fame 
action; but, as this ſenſe or feeling itſelf is 3 produced 


GLOSSARY. „ 


rowed from Plato), than is commonly uſed in modern lar 


ame guages. According to Kant, it ſignifies a neceſſary conception 
aced of Reaſon, the object of which cannot be perceived by the 
ſenſes, nor acquired by experience. 
IpREALIsMU 
nal is called that ſyſtem of philoſophy, in which the external reali- 
un- ty of certain intuitive repreſentations is diſputed or doubted, 
ing. and ſpace as well as external objects are afferted to be mere 
the fancies. Such is the ſyſtem of the celebrated biſhop Berkley. 
es, ILLUSI0N— Tauſchung, Schein, 
is a falſe judgment, in which we attribute a predicate to an 
object in itſelf, which predicate. belongs to it merely in rela- 
elf, tion to the ſubject. b 
2 IMAGINATION Einbildungskraft 
X= is the faculty of repreſenting an object, in perception, though 


it ſhould not be preſent, 


IMMANENT 


— 
— 


is uſed by Kant in oppoſition to tranſcendental : the former 
term is applied to conceptions or principles, which are valid 


n, 
in nature, and are uſed concerning objects of experience, phe- 
n- nomena; though the principles themſelves are not derived 
from experience: v. g. the application of the principle of 
cauſality is immanent, when it is applied to the relation ſub- 
| liſting among the phenomena of nature as ſuch : it would be 
e, tranſcendent, when we go with this principle beyond expe- 


r:ence, and endeavour to prove from it the exiſtence of the 
Deity. 

IMMORTALITY —Unsterblichkett, 
of the ſoul, cannot be proved from ſpeculative reaſons, nor 


trom its ſelf. ſubſiſtence, ſimplicity, and fo forth; hence it is 
| * not 
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162 GLOSSARY. 


not properly an object of knowledge, but it may yet be con. 
cluded by analogy, partly from the diſproportion of the great 
talents of man to the confined duration of his preſent life ; and 
partly for the ſake of giving energy to the neceſſary laws of 


morality : in this manner it may be defended againſt all the 


ſpeculative objections of the rude materialiſts. 


IMPERATIVE—Gebot, 
1) in general, is an objective practical law; 
2) in a more determined ſenſe, it is the formula or preſcribed 
model of that law, by which it 1s referred to a will, as the ne. 


ceſſary precept of its actions; though this will may ſubjec. 


tively have ſome other object of its wiſhes, becauſe it is not 
purely rational, but alſo depends on inclinations „ Ve g. thoſe 
of the human ſpecies. 


ImprESSION—Etndruck. | 

Objects make impreſſions upon us,' fignifies with Kant, that 
objects of the external ſenſe, external phenomena, affect the 
internal ſenſe, and are real objects of thought; conſequently, 
that they are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the thoughts them- 
ſelves, which never can be exhibited in Space.—The modus 
operand! or the origin of this influence occaſioned by ſenſible 
impreſſions, cannot be explained by the principles of Kant, 
nor of any other philoſopher. 


INCLINATION—Neigung 


fgnifies a ſenſible impulſe, the dependence of the appetitive 
faculty on ſenſations ; in oppoſition to © zntere/t,” i. e. the de- 
pendence of that faculty on rational ideas.-The amount of 
all inclinations 1s /elf- love ; the ſatisfaction or gratification of 


an inclination is pleaſure ; that of all inclinations, is happineſs. 


INDETERMINISM 


is that inert ſyſtem of philoſophy, which imagines freedom to 
conſiſt 


conſ 
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confiſt in the accidentality (chance) of actions; that the will 


is not at all determined by arguments ; and that a free being 
is equally liable, to commit good as well as bad actions 


/ 


INDIFFERENTISTS ; ' 
are called thoſe latitudinarians of neutrality, who aſſert, that 
there are indifferent or involuntary actions, which are neither 
morally good nor bad. 

InDiviDuaL : See JUDGMENTS: 
IxDucemenT—Bewegungsgrund, 
is the objective ground of the will, ſo far as it, being repre- 
ſented by Reaſon, determines the will, —It is diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom the © MOTIVE,” Triebfeder, which is ſomething ſubjective, 
i. e. an inclination, which impels us to an action. 
' InpucTION 
13 cognition of the whole or of the gemis, by means of the 
parts obſerved or perceived: v. g. if we aſcribe to bodies in 
general, what we have hitherto every where diſcovered in 


them. From induction there ariſes only a comparative uni- 
verſality, or generality of an empirical rule. 


INFINITE: See JUDGMENTS. 


InTurTIoN—Anſchauung, 


I) in the nioſt extenſive ſenſe, is every repreſentation of va- 
riety or the multifarious, ſo far only, as we conſider the va- 
riety, and not the unity in the object. In ſo far, however, as 
the repreſentation preſents variety, we may call every repre- 
ſentacion a perception, and unfold it further as ſuch ; 
2) in a more confined and proper ſenſe, an intuition is not a 
bare repreſentation of ſight, but every immediate repreſenta- 
tion of the individual thing, a ſingle repreſentation, which 
X 2 imme- 
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164 GLOSSARY. 


immediately refers to an object, and by which this is given, 


i. e. perceived. 
| To JupGE—Urthezlen 


ſignifies to give unity to two repreſentations, namely to the 
repreſentation of an object, v. g. of a man, and that of a cha. 
racter, v. g. man is a rational being. 


* 


Jupcing FacuLTY—Urtheilshraft, 


is the power of thinking of the particular, as contained under 
the general or univerſal. Kant divides this Faculty intò 1) the 
determining (ſubſuming) power of judging ; this again is a) 
empirical, b) tranſcendental ; 2) the reflecting or reflex power 
of judging, which is further ſubdivided into a) aeſthetical, b) 
teleological. The meaning of theſe terms may be found in 
their reſpective places in the alphabetical order. 


Jopcaukxrs - Urtbeile, 


according to the uſual definition of Logicians, are repreſenta- 
tions of one relation ſubſiſt ing between two notions or con- 
ceptions. This explanation, however, applies only to the ca- 
tegorical judgments, and does not determine the nature of this 
relation. For, even by the laws of the repreſenting power, 
there ariſes likewiſe a relation among our conceptions, which 
cannot with any propriety be called a judgment. According 
to Kant, therefore, a judgment in general is the act of com- 
prehending a variety or the multifarious, repreſented by an 
intuitioa, under objective unity. And as nothing elſe but in- 
tuitions can be repreſented under this unity, they muſt ex- 
hibit either properties of a thing, or effects of a thing, or 
parts of a whole, Hence the following Judgments will be 
the reſult cf all repreſentations. 
I. JupGwenTs or QuanTITY, which determine What can be 
comprehended under objective unity. The three ſpecies of 


them are, 
Individual, 


I: 


7. 


II 


1 


* 


Individual or ſingular, when one individ- 

ual thing, can be compre- 
Particular, when many, jedire — ob- 
Univerſal, when all, | 


II. JupeMeNTS oF QUALtTY, which aſcertain the manner, in 
which the act of comprehending can be carried on, 
Their ſpecies are, 

Affirmative, i. e. ſo as really to unite an intuition with a con- 

ception ; 
Negative, or ſo as to exclude ſomething from a conception ; 
Infinite, or ſo as to exclude a whole claſs of intuitions, without 
determining thereby the conception in any degree, 

III. JupGMENTs oF RELATION, or ſuch as expreſs the rela- 
tions ſubſiſting between things and properties, cauſes and 
eſfects, parts and a whole. The ſpecies of this claſs are, 
(ategorical, when particular properties or things, 
Hypothetical, when particular effects or cauſes, 
Diijundtive, when particular parts or wholes are compre- 

hended under objective unity. 


IV. ſupouxvrs or MeDALITY, are thoſe which denote the 
particular faculties of the mind, by means of which they 
have been formed ; or determine that place, where the 
things judged of, or comprehended under objective unity, 
have their reſpective ſeat. The ſpecies of theſe are, 

Problematical, when the things exiſt in the Underſtanding 

alone, or are mere ideas, of which it is not cer- 
tain, whether they really exiſt without the mind ; 

Aſertory, when the things comprehended under the objective 

are in reality conceived, and believed to corre- 
ſpond with the conception we have of them ; and 

Apodiftical, or attended with the character of neceſſity, when 

the things are ſo conceived, as to carry along with 
them 
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166  _ELOSSARY. 
them the conviction, that according to the con: 
ſtitution of the Underſtanding, they cannot be 
otherwiſe conceived, whether in an affirmative or 
negative inſtance, 

The three laſt ſpecies of Judgments have been reduced by 
Kant to the claſs of modality ;* becauſe they add nothing to 
the contents of a judgment, as is the caſe with thoſe of © quan- 
tity,” © quality,” and * relation,” | 

The further diviſion of Judgments, as to their origin, objedts, 

form, uſe, &c. cannot be detailed in an elementary treatiſe; 
for this would require a ſeparate work; which Kant has ac- 
tually publiſhed, and of which the reader will find ſome account, 
in the preceding elementary view of his works, under No. 
XXV. (9). 
To KxNnow—Þ: en, 

objectively conſidered, is to have apodictical or de mon ſtrative 
certainty. This is poſſible only in cognitions, the origin of 
which is à priori. 


KNOWLEDGE : See COGNITION, 
Law—Geſets. 


A Law is an objective neceſſary rule, or the repreſentation of 
a general condition, according to which a variety or what is 
multifarious muſt be uniformly applicable to all, 


LEGALITY—Geſetzmayſ, gkeit, 


moral rectitude, is predicable of every determination of che 
will and ſubſequent action, which agree with the moral law; 
whether this action ariſe from the repreſentation of the law 
itſelf, or from the inclination reſulting from the view of the 
ſucceſs. and advantage of the aftion.—As to the morality, i. e. 
the properly moral value of the action, there is ſtill required 
a virtuons ſentiment, or the determination to a lawful action 
through the law independent of any proſpect of gain or lols. 

LIBERTY 


Ive 
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Lisgzxty, FREEDoM—Freybett, 
is conſidered as the attribute of an intelligent being, ſo far as 
its actions are not determined by foreign cauſes. Such a cau- 


ſality and its action is called free. 


_ LivITATION 
is a Category of Quality, which is conceived in things, by 
connecting the predicate of reality with that of negation ; in a 
fimilar manner as the judgments of quality (i, e. the ſpecies of 
thoſe called by Kant, finite), have ſomething common with 
the form of both, affirmative and negative, 


Max— Menſch | 


a moral being, ſubje& to moral laws by virtue of his rational 


nature: hence it is highly improper to call him a fighting 
animal, as ſome of the modern court-philoſophers are pleaſed 
to define him. A bad man, is he who has adopted deviation 
from the moral law as a maxim ; a good man, who values the 
moral law as his ſupreme maxim ;—an accompliſhed man, who 
is both inclined and able to communicate his agreeable feelings 
to others —a man of good morals, whoſe actions correſpond 
with the moral law. 
MATERIALISM 


in general, is the aſſertion, that the whole of wor!dly beings 
conſiſt of matter in particular, the p/ſychologrcal materialiſm, 
or the doctrine, that the perſonality of man can ſubſiſt only 
under the condition of his being the ſame body the coſmo- 
logical, that the exiſtence and preſence of the world can be 
owing to other circumſtances, than to that of its being in 


Space, 
MATTER, 
1) as oppoſed to form, is the given, perceived thing in general; 
that, which is determinable ; the correlate of the determina- 
tion: 
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tion: 2) in oppoſition to ind, 1. e. an object of the internal 


GLOSSARY. 


| ſenſe, matter is that, which is determined by the form of ex- 


ternal perception ; the ſubſtance of bodies. 


Max1ms 


are ſubjeQive principles of Reaſon, relative to free actions; 
whereas /aws are the neceſſary objective rules, which apply 


with equal force to every individual, whether morally diſpo. 


ſed to obey them, or not. 


MECHANICALLY 


1) in general, is all that, which neceſſarily happens in time, 
according to the law of cauſality ; 2) in particular, the eſſe}, 
which bodies in motion produce upon one another by the com- 
munication of their motion (not by their internal powers, as 
in the chemical effects ef bodies), v. g. mechanical ſeparation 


by the wedge, 


MEcnanism or NATURE 
is the neceſſary conſequence of events in time, according to the 
natural law of cauſality, 


METAPHYSICS 


1, as defined by BAUMGARTEN, is the ſcience treating of the 
firſt principles of human knowledge ; it has no fixed limits, 
by which it is ſeparated from other ſciences : 

2, with KanT; the whole ſyſtem of pure pluloſophy ; the 
philoſophy of things that are not the objects of ſenſe; or the 
Science of the hyperphyſical predicates of ſenſible objects. 


MErnop 


1, Theoretically, is the mode of teaching; the form of 2 


ſcience ; that proceſs of arranging the variety in our cogni- 
tions under ſyſtematic unity, which is guided and determined 


by rational principles : 
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2, practically, the mode and way of eſtabliſhing genuine moral 
principles. The methodical doctrine practical Reaſon is, 
therefore, that part of the © Critique of Reaſon,” which teaches 
this method from principles. 


The tranſcendental doctrine of method is the ſcience treating 


of the form of a metaphyſical ſyſtem, 


Minp—Seele 


ſignifies 1) the ſoul as phenomenon, as the object of the in- 
ternal ſenſe, with all the internal reflections: it is thus con- 
ſidered in the experimental doctrine of mind; 2) the tranſcen- 
dental ſubject of thoughts, which we can repreſent to our- 
ſelves merely through the conſciouſneſs accompanying all our 
repreſentations ; 3) in particular, this ſelf-ſame being, as the 
vital principle of matter, 


MopaLirty : See JUDGMENTS. 
MoTriveE—Triebfeder : See INDUCEMENT. 


MrsTICIsM—Schwarmerey 
1) that of ſpeculative Reaſon, is Plato's doctrine of intellectual 
perceptions, and the cognoſcible reality of thoſe pretended in- 
nate conceptions of things beyond the world of ſenſe; v. g. if 
we attribute poſitive predicates to the Deity, and ſtill diſpute 
their borrowed origin from phenomena : 

2) that of practical Reaſon, is the moral ſyſtem, which does 
not derive the material ground of human actions from the world 
of ſenſe, and which conſequently eſtabliſhes the morality of 
them upon ſuperſenſible perceptions.; v. g. if we admit ſuch 
divine laws, as differ from the eſſential commands of Reaſon. 


NECESSARY : See JUDGMENTS. 


Nxckssrrr —Nothwendrgheit 


1) logical, formal; the neceſſary connection of conceptions in 
d 4 an 
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179 GLOSSARY. 


an apodictical Judgment; that neceſſity, according to which 
certain predicates belong to a certain conception: 2) real, ma. 
terial, phyſical neceſſity of exiſtence ; the impoſlibility of non. 
exiſtence: 3) moral, practical _—_— which depends upon 
* Reaſon. 


ni 

NEGATIVE : See JUDGMENTS. 2) 

NoT1oN : 

is a pure intellectual conception, which ariſes from the act of þ 

referring the form of a judgment to an object.— An original V 

(not, innate) notion is called a Category. te 

NoumENON—Dzrg an ich, 

an object or thing in itſelf, i. e. without or external to the 18 
mind in a tranſcendental ſenſe; a thing excluſive of our repre- 
ſentation. It is generally oppoſed to the term“ phenomenon, 

or the ſenſible repreſentation of an objeQ. 1 

| ſ 

NUMBER—Zabl, 

is the repreſentation of unity, from the ſucceſſive addition of { 

One to One, which is of a ſimilar ſpecies. By the idea! nun- | 


ber,” the Category of Quantity is ſenſualized, and the pure 
ſcheme of Quantity, or ſeries of time exhibited, 
OBJecT—Gegen/tand 


of a repreſentation, in general, is the individual thing, to which 
the variety of given matter in a repreſentation is referred. 


OBJEcTIvVE 
ſignifies, in general, every thing which has objective reality, 
which relates to an object of ſenſe and experience. 
OBLIGATION othigung 


is a moral and ptactical determination of à will goveraed by 
rational motives ; or the practical neceſſity of volition, in 3 
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poſſible contradiction to natural inclinations, In a ſacred will, 
therefore, no obligation takes place, 


ONTOLOGY 


1) as it is pretended ; a ſyſtematic doctrine of ſynthetical cog. 


nitions a priori of things in general: 

2) as it is poſſible; a complete analyſis of the pure Under- 
ſtanding, or tranſcendental philoſophy, 1. e. the ſcience of the 
moſt general conceptions and laws of all rational and moral 
objects collectively confidered ;—in oppoſition to that part of 
Metaphyſics, which treats of the particular objects of the in- 
ternal or external ſenſe, | 


OxTo-THEOLOGY 
is the cognition of a Supreme Being from bare conceptions. 


ORGANON 
1) in general, is the knowledge of thoſe rules, by which a 
ſcientific ſyſtem can be conſtructed ; 
2) in particular, the Organon of pure Reaſon; 1. e. an \ Organon 
for the purpoſes of Metaphyſics. From the complete applica- 
tion of the Organon, ariſes a ſyſtem of pure Reaſo.1, 


OrtGIN—Urſprung, 


the jir/t origin is the derivation of an effect from its firſt cauſe, 
i. e. that cauſe, which is not again the effect of another cauſe 
of the ſame kind. 


Or1GINALLY—Urſpringlich, 
i. e. not derived; for inſtance, original action: (See Causa- 
LITY) 3 an original character, which requires no derivation, 
no proof, 
PARALOGISM 


1) logical : a falſe concluſion of Reaſon, as to its form : 
2) tranſcendental; when the ground of the paralogiſm de- 
Y 2 pends 
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pends upon the conſtitution of the faculty of cognition itſelf; 
for inſtance, in the tranſcendental doctrine of mind. 


me 
7 
PARTICULAR See JUDGMENTS, a 
PATHOLOGICAL 
is called that, which depends upon the paſſive part of human 5 


nature, upon the ſenſitive faculty. It is oppoſed to practical. 
i. e. that, which depends upon the free activity of Reaſon, 


PEOPLE or Gon 


is 2 people, that live under the government of divine laws. ts 
PERCEPTION 

generally ſignifies the ſame as intuition; but, in particular, 1 

it is uſed by Kant in a more limited ſenſe, 1. e. a repreſenta. T 

1 tion accompanied with conſciouſneſs or apperception. [ 

| | | | 


PERMITTED—Erlaubt 


1) is that, which correſponds with a barely poſſible practical 
precept ; non- permitted, what militates againſt a problema. 
tical Imperative: 2) that, which is conſiſtent with a general | 
law of morality, with the autonomy of the will ; the contrary 
15 unpermitted. In the former ſignification, the nox-permitted 
is diſtinguiſhed from that, which 1s * contrary to duty,” or 
what is againſt a real, ſubſiſting law. In the latter ſenſe, theſe 
terms are equivalent to each other, 
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PHENOMENON : See NOUMENON. 
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PH1LoS0PHER—PWeltweiſer, 


— 2 


In idea, is he who renders all cognitions ſubſervient to the ne- 
ceſſary purpoſes of human Reaſon ; a legiſlator of that faculty; 
a maſter in the ſcience of wiſdom. 
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To PailLos0PHIZE 


means to exerciſe one's peculiar talent in the philoſophical uſe 
of Reaſon, i. e. in the explanation of that, which is explicable. 


Parsrco-TrHeoLoGY 
or rather phyſico-teleological theology, is the cognition of the 
Deity, as being the author of that order and perfection in the 
natural world of ſenſe, which is every where diſcoverable. 


PHoRONOMY 
is the pure doctrine of the magnitude of motion. 


Poss1BILITY—MGglichFeit 


') the form of a problematical judgment; the conceivable con- 
nection of two conceptions : 2) the correſponding pure Cate- 
gory, 1. e. the reference of a form of thought in a problema- 
tical judgment, to perceptions in general, to an obje& : 3) the 
application of this Category to ſenſible perceptions ; the a- 
greement of a conception with, the general form of ſenſible 
perceptions of time. Impoſſibility, therefore, ſignifies the 
diſagreement, the inconſiſtency with this form. 


PRACTICAL 


is that, which depends on. freedom, on the ſelf-aQive FR. 
of deſiring ; which relates to that faculty as the ground, con- 
ſequence, &c. ; for inſtance, practical n, laws, princi- 
ples, philoſophy. 

PRAGMATICAL | 
is that, which is deſigned for the promotion of general proſpe- 
rity. 

PrRavinc—Beten, 
is 2 mere declaration of wiſhes towards the Divine Being ; a 
Being, that ſtands in need of no explanation of the internal 
ſentiment of the wiſhing perſon.-Praying conſidered as the 
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means of producing effects upon God, is ſuperſtition. In or. 
der to improve ourſelyes, and to enliven our moral ſentiment, 
it is one of the moſt ſalutary, but by no means generally ne. 
ceſſary means, | 


ParcerT—Porfchrift 


means a practical rule, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, whether it 
have an abſolute (lawful) or only a comparative univerſality, 


PkINCIPLE—Grundſats 


is every general cognition, from which others may be con. 
fiſtently derived and conceived. 


PROBLEMATICAL : See JUDGMENTS. 


Proors—Bewerſe 


1) in general, are objective grounds of conviction. To prove 
ſomething, is to demonſtrate it ſufficiently from objective, lo- 
gical reaſons, to convince, or at leaſt, to prepare the mind for 
conviction, and not merely to perſuade, i. e. to cauſe or pro- 
duce our approbation from ſubjeQive (aeſthetical) grounds of 
determination : 2) in particular ; proofs are either empirical, 


from real experience; or u priori, from Reaſon and independ. ' 


ent of all matter of experience. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


is the doctrine of mind; the phyſiology of the internal ſenſe, 
and a part of phyſics in general. 


PUkE—remn :; See A PRIOBIL. 


- 


PurPosE—Zweck, 
in general, is the conception of an object, ſo far as it contains, 
at the ſame time, the ground of the reality of this object.— 


A purpoſe 1s ſaid to be hypothetical, when it preſents itſelf as 
the 


con. 
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the means of attaining ſome other object; categorical, when it 
exhibits itſelf as final purpoſe in the oppoſite caſe. Purpoſe of 
Nature is the exhibition of the idea of a real, objective con- 
formity in nature. A thing exiſts as a purpoſe of nature, | 
when it is of itſelf both cauſe and effect. 

The ſcience or philoſophy of all purpoſes is called Teleology, 


 QuarLity, 


See JUDGMENTS. 
QUANTITY, 


ReatitY—Wirklichkeit 


is real, not merely ideal exiſtence ; and this is conceived 1) 
pure, through that Category, which is founded upon the form 
of aſſertory judgments : 2) ſenſualized ; 1. e. the cucumſtance 
of being in a determined time. 


RkAsoY Vernunft 
A) generally implies the whole, ſupreme, ſelf. active faculty of 


cognition, in contradiſtinction to the low, merely paſſi ve, fa- 
culty of the ſenſes; and, in this view, the Underſtanding is 
likewiſe comprehended under it. Hence the whole faculty of 
cognitions &@ priori is called pure Reaſon; which is divided 
into the faculty of forming conceptions, 1. e. the Underſtand- 
ing ; and into the faculty of forming concluſions, 1, e. Reaſon 
in a more limited ſenſe. 

B) in particular: the power of conceiving ſomething from 
principles; of apprehending the particular from the general; 
of reducing the unity of the rules of the Underſtanding to 
principles; of claſſing particular conceptions under thoſe, which 
are general; and finally, of exerting the higheſt degree of ac- 
tivity in the free operating faculty of cognition. —Thus de- 
fined, Reaſon 1s not only diſtinguiſhed from the Senſitive Fa- 


cuity, but likewiſe from the Underſtanding in a more limited 
ſenſe. | : 
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176 GLOSSARY. 


RECEPTIVITY, 
the ſuſceptibility, of impreſſions; the power of receiving re. 
preſentations ; of being affected by objects; the paſſive faculty 
of repreſentation ; ſenſibility, This, combined with ſponta- 
neity, forms the ſubſtance of the repreſenting power of man. 


REFLECTION —Ueberlegung, 
x) fogical ; the compariſon made between exiſting conceptions 
in general: 2) tranſcendental reflection, the mode of compa- 
ring repreſentations with reſpect to the faculty of cognition, in 
which they are compared; the act of reflecting upen the man- 


ner, how and by what ſubjective conditions (ſtates of mind) 


we arrive at certain conceptions and judgments, whether 
through inclination and cuſtom, through the Senſitive Faculty, 
the Underſtanding, or through Reaſon, 


REGULATIVE PRINCIPLES: See CONSTITUTIVE. 


RELATI10ON : See JUDGMENTS. 
ReL1610N 
r). ſubjefively conſidered, is the repreſentation of the efſential 
laws of Reaſon, as the reſult of divine commands and of vir. 
tue; the coincidence of the will of a finite being with that of 
a ſacred and beneficent author of the world, who has both, 
the will and power of realizing the moſt exact proportion be- 


tween the happineſs and the moral conduct of man. All Re- 


ligion is founded upon morals, The Science of Religion is, 
therefore, called Moral 'Theology : 

2) objeftively confidered, it is the whole compaſs of thoſe doc- 
trines, which relate to the ſubjective Religion. 


REPRESENTATION—Vor/tellung 


is an internal determination, a modification of the mind. It is 
converted into acognition, as ſoon as it is referred to an object. 


RULES 
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Rol- Regel 


is a conception or a judgment, ſo far as the connection of a 
variety is ſubje ed to a general condition. As to their va- 
lidity, Rules are either univerſul, which are neceſſarily valid, 
and admit of no exception, for inſtance, the moral law, and 
all the rules a priori : or they are general, when we frequent- 
ly obſerve them to be advantageous and applicable to the pur- 
poſes of life : ſuch are, for inſtance, the rules of prudence, 


SATISFACTION—IWoblgefallen | 
is the correſponding relation of an object to the ſenſe of Zeel- 
ing, or to the ſubject itſelf, 


SCEPTICISM 


of pure Reaſon, is the opinion, that we can form no deciſion 
upon the exiſtence and non-exiſtence of ſuperſeaſible things 
and their properties, without pointing out with accuracy tle 
grounds of this impoſſibility, which lie in the cognitive facul- 
ty itſelf, 

| SCHEMA 

1) is the general determination of a perception according to 
general ideas; for inſtance, the ſenfible repreſentation of a 
man, a horſe, a houſe in general. It muſt, therefore, not be 
confounded with a picture,“ i. e. an example in concreto, 7 
v. g. that of an individual or particular man, horſe, houſe, &c. 22 7 
2) the tranſcendental ſchema of a pure intellectual notion, is . 
the pure and general ſenſualization of ſuch a notion a priori; 

the ſenſible condition, under which the pure notions of the in- 

tellect are uſed; 1. e. objects can be claſſed under it.— The 

regular ſucceſſion of variety is apriori the ſchema of cau- 

lality ; number in general is the ſchema of quantity ; where- 


as an individual number, as that of 5, 15, &c, is merely the 
picture of it. 
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178 G LOSSARY. 


SENSATION—Empfindurs; 


is ſenſible repreſentation, impreſſion of an actually preſent ob- 
je& upon the mind, modification of the Senſitive Faculty. 


SENSE, or SENSITIVE FACULTY-—Sinnlichkett, 
according to KanT, is that faculty of the mind, which is liable 
to be modified and affected by things, and thereby to receive 
impreſſions or repreſentations of things. It 1s, therefore, nei. 
ther a bare modification of the Underſtanding, as with Lz1z. 
NITZ, nor a mere activity or excitement of the corporeal 


organs, the peculiar exiſtence of which, if it is to become an 


object of cognition, rather preſuppoſes a receptivity in the 
mind itſelf, 

The pure Senſitive Faculty a priori, implies the faculty in 
itſelf ; that, which belongs to it as a power of ſuſceptibility a 
priori, which is not firſt determined by the ſenſible inipreſ. 
ſions, but which rather determines the latter themſelves, ac- 
cording to Space and Time; it is the ſubjective condition of 
all that, which receives by it (namely the Senſitive Faculty a 
priori) the character of reality. 


SexsBILITY—Empfindbarkeit 


18 1 though rarely, uſed in theſe © Elements? inſtead 
of ſenſation ; it expreſſes rather the capacity. of receiving ſen- 
ſible impreſſions. 

SENSIBLE and SENSITIVE 
muſt not be confounded with one another, as the former iz 
analogous to ſenſibility, the latter to ſenſation, 


SIMULTANEITY—Zugleichseyn, 
is the exiſtence of a variety or the multifarious, at one and the 


ſame time. 
SpAcE—Raum 


is the intuitive repreſentation of things being without and 


near one another, and of extenſion in general, : 
pox- 


ri 
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| SPONTANEITY 
1 in general, is ſelf. active, unconditionate cauſality ; 
2) in particular, the ſpontaneity of the repreſenting faculty 
conſiſts in the activity or operation of the repreſenting ſubject 
upon the impreſſions received. The repreſenting faculty 1s 


called, Underſtanding, Reaſon in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, ſo 


far only, as it is ſelf- active and apprehends the impreſſions re- 
cerved, connects them into a whole, and has the power of re- 
producing them. , 


SPURIOUS WORSHIP—Afterdienſt | 
is ſuch a fanciful veneration of the Deity, as is contrary to 
that true ſervice, which he himſelf requires ; v. g. by penance, 
mortification, pilgrimage, &c. 


| SUBJECT 
1) logical; that in general, in which certain predicates are in- 
herent : 2) the tranſcendental ſubject in particular, the repre- 
ſenting, thinking being in relation to its own thoughts: 3) the 


real ſubje&, ſubſtance. 
| SUBJECTIVE; 
as oppoſed to objective, ſignifies 1) that, which belongs to the 
ſubjeQ, 1. e. all repreſentations : 2) that, which in part at 
leaſt is determined by the nature of the ſubject. This is like- 
wiſe the caſe in all our repreſentations : 3) that, which relates 
to no object correſponding with the repreſentation ; thoſe con- 
ceptions and judgments, that cannot be exhibited in percep- 
tion, as the Deity, Liberty, Immortality: 4) in a practical 
ſenſe, ſuch practical principles (maxims), which are not imme- 
diately founded upon Reaſon itſelf, but upon the particular 
conſtitution of the acting ſubje&, upon the ſenſible impulſe and 
inclinations of it, 
| SUBSTANCE 

1) according to the pure Category, a ſubject in a categorical 

L 2 judgment 
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190 GLOSSARY. 


judgment; all that, which is not conſidered as predicate of 
ſomething elſe : in this ſenſe the mind itſelf is called tub. 
ſtance : 2) ſenſualized ; ſubſtance in a ph-nomenon, the con- 
tinuance, perdurability in a perceived object, which exiſts at 
all times; that, which contains the ground of reality in the 
accideus, v. g matter is the ſubſtance of all external objects, 
without which no object could be conceived in Space: 3) 
Subſtance in itſelf, external to the phenomenon ; it is that un- 
known ſomething, by which the different ſenſations are pro- 
duced, and neceſſarily connected with one another in a pheno- 
menon. 


SUBSTRATUM, 
The ſuper ſenſible ſubſtratum of nature is that object, of 
. which we can determine nothing in an affirmative ſenſe, ſave 
that it is a being in itſelf, of which we know mercly the phe- 
nomenon. 
SYNTIZESIS 
1) in general, is the compoſition or combination of various 
repreſentations (whether intuitions or conceptions) into one 
cognition, which may be conception, judgment, &c. 2) in par- 
ticular: a) pure tranſcendental ſyntheſis a priori, is the act of 
co nbining the varicty of Space and Time into One repre- 
ſ-atation of Space and Time. This lies at the foundation of 
pure Mathematics —b) empirical ſyntheſis, when any expe- 
rimental varieties, 1. e. ſenfations, are connected into unity. 
Tach of theſe ſpecies conſiſts of three varieties, namely, 
' 1) the ſyntheſis of appreben/ion. when the affections of our in- 
74 ternal and external ſenſe are apprehended and arranged 


is 

af 2) the ſputhefis of reproduction when that, which has been 

5 collected and conneged, is reproduced by the power of ima- 

giwation, in order that the preceding affections may be an- 
Lt nexed to thoſe immediately ſucceeding ; and | 
33 3) the ſyntheſi; of recognition, which forms One Intuition of | 
4 what has been apprchended and connected. 
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SYSTEM 


is a whole, which is connected by one principle, and therefore 
has neceſſary unity. It is oppoſed to aggregate, i. e. a whole, 
which owes its origin to the occaſional or accidental addition 
of one part to another, and conſequently has not the character 


of neceſſary completeneſs. 


TEcunic 
1) in a proper ſenſe, means Art, cauſality according to ideas, 
purpoſes: 2) in a general ſenſe, the technic of nature, the cau- 
fality of nature in relation to thoſe productions, which cor- 


reſpond with our conceptions of a purpoſe; in oppoſition to 
' mechaniſm,” 1. e. the determination of cauſes according to the 


* 


laws of motion. 


TELEOLOGY : See PURPosE. 
THEOLOGY : See RELIGHON, 


THEoOSOPHY 
fgnifies that theoretical cognition of the divine nature and ex- 
iſtence, which ſatisfactorily explains the conſtitution of the 
world, as well as the moral laws. 


"FHING IN ITSELF ; See NOUMENON. 


TiuxE Zeit 


is, according to Kant, the original perceptive repreſentation of 
the poſſibility of ſimultaneity and ſucceſſion, 


ToraLlrry—Allbeit, 


the repreſentation of the whole, (univerſitas; that function 
of the Underſtanding, by which, when it is applied to con- 
ceptions, a plurality of cognitions is comprehended and con- 


netted into a general one; when applied to perceptions, To- 
. tality 
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tality is nothing elſe than plurality conſidered in things ag 
unity, and forms a ſpecies of a Category, viz. that of Quantity, 


TRANSCENDENT—iiberſebwenglich See IMMAN Er. 


TaaxscxxnayrATI, | 

in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a repreſentation (whether percep. 
tion or conception), a judgment, a ſcience a priori, ſo far as it 
ſtill refers to objects, and may be applied to them. For in- 
ſtance, it is a tranſcendental cognition, that Space is a percep- 
tion a priori, and yet is applicable to ſenſible objects. The 
tranſcendental is oppoſed to the empirical, which latter not only 
relates to, but liKewife ariſes from, experience. 
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Taurn-Hahrbeit | 
is the agreement or coincidence of our cognition, 1) with 
itſelf, i. e. its own characters, and with the general rules of 
thought: 2) with its objects; and hence material, poſitive, 
objective, real, ſynthetical truth, reality. It requires, that the . 
object be given; the principle of contradiction is only a ne- f 
gative criterion of truth. | | 
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UnconnpiTI0NAL or UNConDITIONATE—Unbedingt, 
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that, which is abſolutely and in itſelf, i. e. internally poſſible, i 
which is exempt from thoſe conditions; that circumſcribe a 1 
thing in Time and Space. Such is the idea of human Reaſon | 
in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, as it is capable of continual im- I 
provement, which, although it cannot be realized in experience, 
is unlimited; the ſphere of the objects of cognition being 
boundleſs. And this circumſtance ought not to deter, but ra- 

ther to encourage us in our exertions for the attaiament of 
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knowledge, which may be carried on in indefinitum. Com- 
pare this Article with the term © ConnitTIONAL.? 
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UNDERSTANDING-—Perstand | 

;) in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, is the ſelf- active faculty of cog · 
nition (ſpontaneity), or the faculty of producing repreſenta- 
tions, of uniting the repreſentations given or perceived, of 
thinking and judging upon objects: 

2) in particular; the faculty of forming conceptions and judg- 
ments of objects perceived; the faculty of acquiring experi- 
mental cognitions, i. e. of forming rules, as oppoſed to laws. 
In this ſenſe, the Underſtanding i 18 diſtinguiſhed from Reaſon 
in a more limited ſignification. 


The WILL 


1) in general, 1s the arbitrary determination, the cauſality of 
a living being, the power of producing objects correſponding 
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with with conceptions, or at leaſt of determining oneſelf as to the 
es of attainment of them; an apperitive faculty in general; 4 
tive, 2) in particular, the cauſality of Reaſon with reſpeQt o its [ 
t the actions, practical Reaſon and Liberty; a faculty of acting con- i 
2 ne- formably to principles, i. e. to the repreſentation of laws—to 4 
produce ſomething, that correſponds with an idea or purpoſe. 5 
W1ispom—IVesbert I 
ble, is the idea of the neceſſary unity of all poſſible purpoſes. It [ 
be a is therefore 1) theoretically confidered, the cognition of the « 
aſon higheſt good: 2) practically: an attribute of that will, which | i 
im- realizes the higheſt good, or at leaſt exerts itſelf for that pur- ö 
nce, poſe, 1 
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A philoſophical view of the Engliſh language. 
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o, words according to their ſtructure, xcy, Definition of 
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A conciſe hiſtory cf the Engliſh Language, &c. 


18 hiſtory of the Engliſh Language begins with the An- 


glo-Saxons ; for, though the old Britons, the Anceſtors of the 


modern Welſh, were the firit inhabitants of this country, yet, 
with reſpec to its language, they form no epoch in the hiſtory 
of it ; as there are but a very ſmall number of words, which 
can be derived, with certainty and juſt etymology, from Britifh 
roots. | 

It is, indeed, not very probable that the Anglo-Saxons, with 
their irruption into a new country, ſhould have deſtroyed, or 
e:.pclled, all the former inhabitants of it; and it is more rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that beſides thoſe, who fled to the moun- 
tains of Wales, there muſt ſtill have remained behind a very 
couliderable part of the nation, but who, according to the bar- 
barous cuſtom prevailing in thoſe times, were reduced to a 
ſpecies of ſlavery, were obliged to cultivate the fields of their 
maſters, and were gradually compelled, however unwilling, to 
adopt the language of their conquerors. 

Thus, the ancient tongue of the Britons, was completely 
eradicated ; if we excepr a few fingle words, which have fill 
remained current among country- people. — Similar phenomena 
have occurred in Germany, and irequently too, in other coun- 
tries. When the Sclavi and the Vandals made themſelves maſters 
of the Eaſtern part of Germany, they did not deſtroy all the 
native Germans; but they ſubjugated and forced them to a- 
dopt their language. Hence, in Bohemia, there is ſcarcely any 
trace left of the ancient language of the country. When the 
Germans, in ſucceeding ages, reconquered many of theſe pro- 
vinces, and united them into a political body, they proceedell 
> A ſimilar manner; and it is now very difficult to detect any 

tiges of the ancient language of the Vandals, among the 
country -people of theſe provinces. 

(he Anglo-Saxons, who began their Irruptions into Britain 

ut the year 450, came from the modern #7:/a: hence their 

In nage bears a cloſer relation to the Fan, than to any o- 
mei. It i is, however, to be much regretted, that the latter has 
« noc 
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not been more accurately inveſtigated hitherto by any phil. 
logiſt ; for it certainly might be of great advantage for the i]. 
luſtration of the ancient Anglo-Saxon. 

The hiſtory of the Engliſh language, from the firſt inroads 
of the Anglo-Saxons, down to the preſent time, comprehends a 
period of nearly fourteen centuries. As the nation, during 
this long period, has undergone various great changes and 
commotions, which were neceſſarily attended with relative in. 
fluence upon the language, it becomes therefore neceſſary to 
divide it into certain periodical Sections, correſponding with 
theſe changes. I propoſe to adopt this method; although 
Jonnsox, my predeceſſor, has contented himſelf with giving 
promiſcuous ſpecimens of language, as prefixed to his large 

Dictionary, in chronological order, without however attempt. 
ing a true hiſtorical diviſion. 

The principal changes, which, poſterior to the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, affected the Englith language, were, the incurſions of the 
Danes ; the invaſion of the Normans ; and the adoption of 
French phraſes and terms, together with the improvements 
and manners of that people. Theſe collectively ſuggeſt to us 
four periods, in tracing the hiſtory of the Engliſh language: 
viz. iſt, the pure Anglo-Saxon, or the Britiſh-Saxon period; 
2d. the Dani/h Saxon, or Daniſh Anglo-Saxon ; 3d. the Nor- 
mMannic-Saxon, or the Normannic Daniſh-Saxon ; and 4th, the 
French-Saxon, or the Normannic French-Saxon period, in 
which laſt the language gradually aſſumed the form of the 
modern Engliſh. | 


I. BRTTIS-SAXON PERIOD. 


This period begins with the firſt invaſion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in the year 450; it terminates with the incurſions of 
the Danes, about the year 780, and conſequently comprehends 
an era of 330 years,—[t correſponds with that period in the 
hiſtory of the German language, which extends from the emi- 
gration of the Eaſtern nations, to the reign of CHARLEMAGNE ; 
and with reſpect to the ſtate of improvement during this pe- 
710d, both languages perfectly reſemble one another, 

The 4nglo-Saxons were a rude, untutored people, not unhke 
all the German and Northern nations of that age, whoſe prin- 


eipal improvements related to the art of war. People of this 
de- 
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deſcription do not ſtand in need of letters, or a written lan- 
guage 3 and it 1s very probable, that they neither had, nor 
knew, the alphabet. The increaſe of population, in a limited 
territory, compelled them, indeed, early to accuſtom themſelves | 
to order and a more rigid civil conſtitution ; but as they were 

employed, for a conſiderable time, in combating the natives 

of conquered countries, this faint improvement was chiefly, 

and proximately, deſigned for warlike purſuits, 

A more remarkable degree of improvement was manifeſt 
among the Anglo-Saxons about the year 570, when St Au- 
GUSTINE arrived from Rome, and inſtructed them in the be- 
neficent principles of the Chriſtian Religion. Theſe were the 
more eagerly embraced, as the progreſs of the mind, though 
hitherto ſmall and partial, enabled them to perceive the ne- 
celity of aboliſhing that rude and undigeſted veneration for 
their idols, which were calculated only to amuſe the fancy of 
a barbarous and unſettled people. | 

Together with the Chriſtian Religion, the Anglo-Saxons 
alſo acquired the firſt rudiments of the arts and ſciences, and 
a taſte for the literature of ancient Rome, which very rapid- 
ly ſpread among them. This may be eafily accounted for, as 
it was chiefly promoted by the continual increaſe of a numer- 
ous people, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves upon a limited ter- 
ritory. Thus prepared, they likewiſe adopted the Roman 
alphabet, which had already been introduced as the current 
[mall letter in their writings. But as they were accuſtomed 
to a ſound in their language, which was expreſſed with a hiſ- 
ung tone, ſomewhat fimilar to both # and s, and which was 
lorcign to the Romans, who had no character for it in their 
Alphabet; hence the Anglo-Saxon teachers of Religion were 
obliged to borrow the @ (theta) from the Greek, which 
ticrefore ſupplied the place of the modern Englith 15. The 
ocher Anglo-Saxon characters are perfectly ſimilar to the Ro- 
man current letters of thoſe times, and particularly of the fixth 
Century; and the w of the former is cloſely imitated from a 
compounded v of the latter. 

If full credit be due to» WaRToN, there is no frag- 
meat extant from this period, but a ſmall metric compoſition 
0: the genuine CAEDMON, which is inſerted in ALFRED's tranſ- 

lation of the Ecclefiaſtic Hiſtory, by BeDe *.—As the only, 
a 2 and 
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Vol. IV- Chap, 24. (et Chap. 4. as quoted by WAR TON). 
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and certainly a venerable piece of curioſity left of theſe re- 
mote ages, it well deſerves a place in this period of the Britiſh 
language. It is here offered in two different copies. One of 
them is tranſcribed from Hickes's Grammat. Anglo-Saxon, 
p- 187; the other {till more ancient, is extracted from W ay. 
LeY's Antiq. Literat. Septentr. Part II. p. 287—T have met 
with a third Copy of this fragment in“ WIHETLOck's Anglo. 
Saxon BEDE ; Cambridge, 1643; but the text in this differs from 
both the former, and does not appear to me equally authentic, 


HiCKEs. 


„Nu we ſceolon herigean 
Heofon rices weard 
Metodes mihte. 

And his mod gethanc. 
Weorc wuldor faeder 
Suua he wundra gehwaes. 

Ece drihter. ord onlteald. 
He acreli ſcop 
Eordan bearnum 
Heofan to rofe 
Halig ſcippend. 


Da middangeard 
Moncynnes weard 
Ece drihte aefter teode. 
Firum foldan. 
Frea aclmihtig.“ 


Engliſh. 

% Now we ought to praiſe the 
author of the celeſtial empire, 
the might of the creator, and 
his counſels, the deeds of the 
father of honour z3 how ke be- 
came the author of wonders. 

And when the eternal God 
firſt created heaven as the roof 
tor the children of man, and at— 
terwards the earth, being an 
omnipotent guardian of the hu— 
man race.“ 


WANLEx. 


Nu ſcylun hergan 
Hefaen ricaes uard 
Metudaes maecti 
End his mod gidanc 
Verc uuldur fadur 
Sue he uundra gihuaes. 

Eci driQtia 
Ora ſtelidae. 


He aeriſt ſcopa 


Elda barnum 
Heben til hrofe 
Haleg ſcepen, 

1 ha middun geard 
Moncynnaes uard 
Ecy dryctin 
Aefter tiadae 
Fi rum foldu 


Frea almectig. 
German. 


„Nun ſollen wir preiſen, den 
Urheber des Himmelreiches, die 
Macht des Schöpfers, und ſeinen 
Rath, die Thaten des Vaters der 
Ehre; wie er der Urbeber der 
Wunder ward. 

Und als der ewige Gott den 
Tenſchenkindern zuerſt den 
Himmel zum Dache, und her- 
nach als allmichtiger Hüter des 
menſchlichen Gelchlechts die 
Erde ſchuf. 


Although 
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Although Carpmon is ſaid to have miraculouſly compoſed 
this Song, when dreaming; it nevertheleſs appears to be a 
tranſlation from the Latin, which then, and for ſeveral fuc- 
ceeding centuries, was rendered ſo very literally, that even 
the article was left out, and the whole conſtruqt ion of the La- 
tin with the participles and many other peculiarities were vi- 
gorouſly obſerved. It is for this reaſon, we onght not to judge 
of the ſpirit of a language from the like tranſlations ; and the 
want of rhymes is very probably owing to the ſame cauſe. 


II. DAanisH SAxoN-PERIOD. 


(or, Daniſh Anglo-Saxon.) 


This period begins from the incurſions of the Danes, about 
the year 780, and continues as far as the invaſion of the Nor- 
mans in 1066; it conſequently includes nearly three centuries. 
Two circumſtances co-operated here, which produced remar- 


kable changes in the Old Saxon language; namely firſt, the 


domeſtic improvements of the Anglo-Saxons, both in a phy- 
ſical and moral ſenſe, from which the improvement, and con- 
ſequently the change of the language was inſeparable; and 
ſecondly, the mixture of the latter with the Danith, which 
being cloſely related to the Anglo-Saxon, was more eaſily 
united into one language. 

Many written fragments, from this period, are ſtill extant; 
and all ſuch as are commonly called Anglo-Saxon, properly 
confilt of a mixture of Daniſh with the Anglo-Saxon. To this 
number we may particularly refer two literal tranſlations of 
the four Evangeliſts, the writings of King ALFRED, and the 
beautiful poetical paraphraſe of the F:x/? Book of Moſes, by 
the /p1rious CAEDMON. . 

As a ſpecimen of the proſe- language of this period, JoHNSON 
gives the firſt Chapter of St Luke, extracted from one of the 
tranſlations above mentioned ; but as ſuch literal tranſlations 
ae by no means calculated to exhibit the ſpirit of a laaguage, 
I have made choice of the Travels of Ohr and W ULFSTAN, 
as King ALFRED, who died in or, deſcribed them in his Pre- 
face to the tranſlation of Ozo051Us.—T have faithfully tranſcri- 
bed it from Spelman's Vita Aelfredi; Oxford, Fol. 1673; w_ 

Tis 
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this difference only, that inſtead of giving the (very inaccurate) 
Latin of SrzLMuax, I have ſubjoined a- German tranſlation ; 
and for the greater convenience of readers, in general, I have 
likewiſe exchanged the Anglo-Saxon for the common Latin 
characters. 

This original piece, on account of the many curious parti- 
culars it contains, I make no doubt, will prove more accept- 
able than any of thoſe which are bare literal tranſlations, and 
conſequently improper to ſerve as ſpecimens for diſplaying the 


genius of the language. 


Ohthaere ſaede his hlaforde 
Aelfrede de Kynincge thaet he 
calra Northmanna Northmeſt 
bude; he cwaeth thaet he bude 
on thaem lande northweardum 
with tha waeſt ſae.he ſaede theah 
thaet thact land ſy ſwithe north 
thanon* ac hit 1s eall welte bu- 
ton on feawum ſtowum* ſtice 
maelum wiciath Finnas* on hun- 
tathe on wintra* and on fumera 
no fiſcothe oe thaere ſae. 


IIe ſaede thaet he act ſumum 
cyrce wolde fandian hu lange 
thaet land north rihte laege- 
oth the hwacther acnig man 
benortham thaci weſtene bu- 
de: tha for he north rihte be 
thaem lande* let him ealne 
weg thaet weſte lande on thaet 


Ournes ſaid to his Lord, 
King Arrard, that of all the 
Normans he reſided the fartheſt 
towards the North; he athrm- 
ed, that he reſided in that coun- 
try which, in the North, borders 
on the Weſtern Ocean. This 
country extends far to the North, 
is a complete deſert, excepting 


a few places which are inhabit- 


ed by the Finns, who live in 
winter by the chace, but in ſum- 
mer by fiſhing. 

He related, that he had once 
withed to examine, how far this 
country extended to the North; 
or whether this deſert was in- 
habited in its northern parts, 
For this purpole he had failed 
three ſucceſſive days in a ſtraight 
northern line, having the deſert 


// os > aansz* a foo tt 


Ni teorbord* and tha wid ſae on country on the right, and the 
* baec bord thry dagas' tha wes open ſea on the left hand; thus . 
, he - he 
"Mi 
we. | | 
14 Oururs ſagte zu ſeinem Herrn, dem Kocnige ArLrürp, dafs er unter allen : 
2 Normannen am weiteſten gegen Norden wohue ; er ſagte, er wohne in dem Lande, 
"414 ches nordwacrts an die Weſtſec ſtocist. Dieſes Land erftrecke ſich weit gegen | 
2X Mitternachit, und fey vocllig will, bis auf einige wenige Orte, wo einige Finnen 

15 wokneo, Welche im Winter von der Jagd, im Sommer aber von dem Fiſchſange 

dh _ I:ben. - 
pf, Fr lagte, er habe einmal unterſuchen wollen, wie weit f.ch dieſes Land nach ? 
73 


Norden critrecktc; oder ob noch Maenſchen im Norden dicſer Muiſte wohneten. 
Deswegen fcy cr drey Tage lang gerade nordwaerts gereifet, habe das wuiſte Land 
zur rechten, und dic oſſeue See wut der linke Hand gehe; Gu e C bis dahin 
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ne {wa feor north ſwa ſwa hwael 
huntan ſycreſt farath:- tha for be 
tha gyt north ryhte* ſwa he 
mihte on thaem othrum thrim 
dagum geſeglian* tha beah thaet 
land wer eart rihte* oththe fio 
ſae in on thaet land* he nyſte 
hwaether* buton he wyſte thet 
he ther bad weſtan windes oth- 
the hwon northan* and ſegled 
thanon eaſt be lande* ſwa ſwa 
he mihte oa feowor dagum ge- 
ſeglian* thaſceolde hebidan ryhte 
northan windes* forthan thaet 
land thaer beah ſuthrihte* oth- 
the ſeo fac in onwaet land* he 
nyſte hwaether* tha ſaegled he 
thanon ſuthrihte be lande* ſwa 
ſwa he mihte on fif dagum geſe- 


glian:. 


Tha laeg thaer an micel ea 
up in that land: wa cyrdon he 
up in on tha ea* for thaem hy 
ne thorſton forth be thaere ea 
ſeglian* for unfrithe* for thaem 
thaet land waes eall gebun on 
othre healfe thaere ea: Ne met- 
te he zer nan gebun land! ſyth- 
than he fram his agnum hame 
for* ac him waes ealne weg weſt 
land on thaet fteorbord butan 
filceran and fugeleran and hun- 

tan' 


he had come to that northern 
region, to which the whale-fiſh- 
ers were accuſtomed to reſort. 
From thence he had failed, fer 
three days, further North, where 
he found the country extending 
due Eaſt. But whether the ſea 
continue within the land, he 
knew not; he only knew this 


much, that he had ſtopped there, 


waiting for weſterly or norther] 
winds. After this he failed four 
days along the coaſt, when he 
was again obliged to wait for a 
northerly wind, as the country 
extended to the South. Whe- 
ther the ſea continue within this 
part of the land, he alſo knew 
not, Then he failed five addi- 
tional days along the Southern 
coaſt, 

Here he met with a great 
river that extended far up the 
country, and on the mouth of 
which he ſtopped, but for fear 
of the inhabitants, he did not 
venture to ſail up that river ; for 
the country, on one bank of the 
river, appeared fully inhabited. 
He had met with no other inha- 
bited country than this fince his 
departure from home : the coun- 
try on the right always appear- 


ing 


nordwaerts gekommen ſey, wohin die Wallſiſchjaeger zu gehen | reg da ſey 


er nochdrey Tage lang weiter nordwaerts geſegelt, da ſich denn 


as Land gerade nach 


Oſten geſtreckt habe. Ob aber innerhalb des Landes Meer ſey, wiſſe er nicht; 
er wille nur fo viel, daſs er ſich daſelbſt aufgehalten, und auf den Weſt- oder Nord- 
wind gewartet habe. Hierauf ſey er vier Tage lang an dem Lande hingelegelt, 
Worauf er auf den Nordwind habe warten muiſſen, weil ſich das Land nach 
Suiden geſtreckt habe. Ob fich die See in dieſes Land erſtrecke, wiſſe er niclit. 
Hierauf toy er fuinf Tage lang laengs der Kuiſte ſuidwaerts geſegelt. 


\- 


Di b-ſand ſich ein groſſer Fluſs, welcher weit in das Land ging, an deffen 


Vinnlung er fich aufhielt, fich aber aus Furcht vor den Einwohnern nicht den 
tut ianguf wagte; weil das Land auf der andern Seite des Fluſles ſtark be- 
wohnt war. Er hatte auch, ſeitdem er aus ſeiner Heimath abgereiſet war, auſſer 


cielem kein bewohntes Land angetroffen, ſondern hatte zur Rechten jederzeit 


wuiltcs 
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tan* and thaet waeren ealle Fin- 
na and him waes a Widſae 
on thaet bacc bord:. 


« 


Tha Beormas haefdon ſwithe 
well gebun hyra land* ac hi ne 
doriton thaew on cuman: Ac 
thera Verfin na land thaes eall 
weite* butan waer huntan gewi— 
codon oththe filceras* oththe 
fugeleras . Fela ſpella him ſae- 
don tha 13-ormas* aegther ge of 
hyra agenum lande ge of thaem 
lande the vmbe hy utan waeran- 
ac he nyile :wat thaes fothes 
waes* for thzem he hit ſylf ne 
getenh :» Tha Finnas him thuhte 
and tha Beormas ſpraecon neah 
angetheode :- 


Swithoſt he for thider* to 
excan thaes landes ſceawunge' 
for thaem horſwaelum' for thaem 
hi habbath ſwithe acthele ban on 
hyra tothum: Tha tew hy 
brohton ſume thaem cynincge* 
and hyra hyd bith ſwithe god to 
ſciprathum :- Se hwacl bith 
raicle laeſſa than othre hwalas' 
ne bith he lengra thonne lyfan 

elna 


ing a deſert uninhabited, except 

by a few fiſhermen, fowlers and 
hunters, who were all of Finnic 
extraction, But on the left, he 
always obſerved the open ſea, 

Many Biarmians reſided a- 
mong them; yet he was not in- 
clined to venture a landing 
there. But the country of the 
Terfins was uninhabited, except 
by ſome hunters, fiſhermen or 
fowlers who reſided there, 
The Biarmians told him much 
of their own country, as well 
as of the neighbouring lands; 
but how far their narratives 
were true, he could not aſcer. 
tain, as he had not himſelf ſeen 
theſe countries. He believed, 
however, that the Firns and 
Braxmtians had one common lan- 
guage. 

His principal object in tra- 
velling thither had been, to ob- 
tain the ſea-horfes, whoſe teeth 
were compoled of a very preci- 
ous bone, and ſome of which 
teeth he likewiſe gave to the 
King. Their ſkins are of ex- 
cellent uſe for tackle. This 
ſpecies of whale is much ſmaller 
than any other, being never a- 

bove 


wuiſtes Land gehabt, einige wenige Fiſcher, Vogelfaenger und Jaeger ausgenom- 
wen, welche insgeſammt Finnen waren. Zur Linken aber hatte er jederzeit 


das oſtene Meer. 


Es wohnten viele Biarmier in ihrem Lande; allein er habe es nicht wagen 


wollen, daſelbſt anzulanden. Das Land der 'Terfinnen aber ſey unbewohnt, auſler 
daſs einige Jaeger, Fiſcher, oder Vogelfaenger daſelbſt wohnten Die Biarmier 
haetten ihm vieles, fo wohl von ihrem eigenen Lande als von den benachbarten 
Laendern erzachlet; allein er wiſſe nicht was daran wahr ſey, weil er fie ſelbſt 
nicht geſchen habe. Er glaubte indefien, dals die FIN NEN und BIARMIER EINE 
und eben dieſelbe Spracue hactten. 

Er tey aber vornehmlich um der Wallroſſe willen dahin gereiſet, welche ein ſehr 
fchactzbarcs Bein in ihren Zachnen hactten, von welchen Zachnen er auch einige 
dem Kocnige gab. Ihre Felle ſind ſehr gut zu Schifistauen zu gebrauchen. Dieſe 
Art Wallkiche iſt weit kleiner als andere Arten, und nicht uiber ficben 1 * 
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ESSAYS, BY 


tha lange* ac on his agnum 
lande iſle bedſta hwael huntuth. 
tha beth eachta and feowertiges 
elna lange! and tha maeſtan 
ffiges elna lange thara he ſaede 
thact he ſy xa ſum ofsloge ſy xtig 
on twam dagum. 


He waes ſwithe ſpaedig man 
on thaem acthum the hoera ſpe- 
da on beoth* that is on wildrum :: 
He haefde thagyt* tha hethone 
cyning fohte* tamra deora unbe- 
bohtra ſyx hund.. Tha theor he 
hatad hranas :- wara waeron fix 
ſtact hranas* Tha beoth ſwithe 
dyre mid Finnum' fof thaem hy 
foth tha wildan hranas mid: 
He waes mid thaem fyrſtum 
mannum on thaem lande* naefde 
he theah mathonne twentig hry- 
thera* and twentig ſceapa* and 
twentig ſ{wina* and thaet lytle 
thaet he erede he erede mid 
horfan : Ac hyra ar is maeſt on 
thaem gafole the tha Finnas him 
gildath' thaet gafol bithon deora 
tellum' and on fugela fetherum- 
and hwales bane* and on thaem 
{tprapum the beoth of hwaeles 


hyde 


ADELUNG. ili 
bove ſePen ells in length. But 


good whales were alſo caught 


in his native country, which 


meaſured upwards of forty-eight 
yards, and ſometimes above fifty 
yards in length. He affirmed, 
that he was the ſixth among 
thoſe (i. e. in company with five 
others) who had Killed ſixty 
whales in two days. 

He was a very rich man in 
thoſe things which, with them, 
were eſteemed as riches, that is, 
in cattle. He had, when he 
came to the King, ſix hundred, 
unpurchaſed, tame deer, which 
he called rein-deer. Among 
theſe were fix highly eſteemed 
by the Finns, as by means of 
them they tamed the wild rein- 
deer. He was one of the Chiefs 
in the land, and yet he was poſ- 
ſciſed of no more than twenty 
oxen, twenty ſheep, and twenty 
hogs. The ſmall piece of ſoil, 


which he cultivated, was tilled 
by horſes. The principal re- 


venues (of the Chiefs) conſiſted 
in the tribute which the Finns 
paid them, viz. in ſkins of ani- 
mals, bird-feathers, whale-bone 
and ſhip-ropes, which were ma- 


nufactured 


ung. Es wuirden aber auch in ſeinem Vaterlande gute Wallfiſche gefangen, 
welche uiber acht und vierzig, und zuweilen uiber fünfzig Ehlen lang waeren. 
tr verſicherte, daſs er ſelb ſechſte (d. i. mit noch fuinfen) ihrer in zwey Tagen 


lchzig erleget habe. 


Fr war ein ſehr reicher Mann an ſolchen Dingen, welche bey ihnen fuir 
Pechchum gehalten werden, d. i. an Vich. Er hatte, als er zu dem Koenige kam, 
ſchshundert unge kaufte zahme Hirſche, welche er Rennthiere nannte. Darun- 
ter heſanden ſich ſechs, welche bey den Finnen ſehr hoch geſchaetzet werden 
weil fie die wilden Rennthiere damit zahm machen. Er wer einer der Vor- 

umſten in dem Lande, und hatte dennoch nicht mehr als zwanzig Ochſen, zwan- 
zig Schale, und zwanzig Schweine. Den wenigen Acker, welchen er bauete, 
den baucte er mit Pferden. Ihre vornehmiten Einkuinfte beſtehen in dem Tribute, 
enen die Finnen ibnen bezahlen, = welcke in Thierfellen, in Vogelfedern, in 


Fischbein 
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xiv THREE PHILOLOGICAL 


hyde geworht and of {eoles :. 


Aeghwilc gylt be his gebyr- 
dum ſe birdita ſceall gildan 
fiftyne mearthes fell' and fif 
hranes* and an beran fel: and 
tyn ambra fethra* and berenne 
kyrtel oththe yterenne* and twe- 
gen ſciprapas. aegwer ſy ſ{yxtig. 
elna lang' other ſy of hwaeles 
hyde geworhte* other of fioles :, 


* 
* 


Thact Eaſtland (Wourrsran 
ſaede ) is ſwithe mycel* and thaer 
bith ſwithe manig burh* and on 
aclcere byrig bith cyninge* and 
thaer bith ſwythe micel hunig 
and fiſcath* and ſe cyning and 
tha ricoſtan men drincath myran 


tha 


Tichbecin, und in Schifsſeilen beſcchet, 
handsfellen verſertiget werden. 

or giebt nach ſeinem Vermoegen. 
707 


nufactured of the ſkins of the 
whale and ſea-dog (ſeal). 

Every one contributed in pro- 
portion to bis abilities. The 
richeſt generally gave fifteen 
ſkins of the marret, five of the 
rein-deer, one bear's ſkin, ten 
meaſures of feathers, together 
with a coat made of the ſkins of 
bears or otters, and two ſhip's. 
cables, each of them fixty ells 
long, one of which muſt be ma. 
nufactured of whale-ſkins, and 
the other of the ſkins of ſeals, 

* * 

This Eafterncountry +(Worp- 
STAN related) was very large and 
contained many cities, each of 
which had its king. . Much ho- 
ney and many fiſhes were likewiſe 
found there. The King and the 
richeſt perſons drank horſe- milk, 
but the poor and the ſervants 

drank 


welche letztere aus Wallſiſch- und See- 


Der Reichſte giebt gemeiniglich funf. 


in Marderfelle, fuinf Rennthicre, ein Bacrenfell, und zehn Maaſs Federn, nebſt 
e&nem Rocke von Bachren-oder Fifchotterfellen, und zweyen Schifsſeilen, jedes 
ſechzig Ehlen lang, deren eines aus Walllifch—das andere aber aus Sechundslellen 


verfertiget ſeyn muſs. 


Dieſes Oeſtliche Land (erzachlte WurrsrAN) iſt ſchr groſs, und hat ſehr viele 
Stac ite, deren jede ihren Koenig hat. Auch giebt es daſelbst viel Honig und Fiſche. 
Der Koenig und die reichſten Perſonen trinken Pierdemilch, dic Armen und 


Knechte 


* , * Here follow OnTuen's and Worrsrax's Geographical accounts of Nor- 
way, the adjacent countries to the Eaft, and the river Vila. "They are, how- 
ever, ſo inaccurately ſtated, and fo little intereſting in themſclves, that I thought 
proper to ſave the room for other more curious and attractive ſpecimens. I have 
ſelected a few of that deſcription from the works of CaxTon, HARDIN G, Wan- 
TON, &c. which appeared to me better calculated, to exhibit the true ſtate and 
progrels of the Engliſh language, eſpecially during the third ind fourth periodic?) 


diviſions, here adopted. 


+ Speaking laſt of the Y7//ula, the Ing (modern Elling) the Eaftbian Lake 
(modern Friſch Hef) and the adjacent country to the Eaſt ; WuLesTAN relates 
theſe curious facts concerning the diftcrent provinces, now inhabited by the Eaſt- 
and Welt-Pruſhans, who gained the victorics of Fagper1c Il. W. 
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ESSAYS, BY AD ELUNG. xy 


tha theowan drincath medo :- 
Ther bith ſwithe mycel gewinn 
hetweonan him* and ne bith thaer 
naenig ealo gebrowen mid Eſ- 
tum ac thaer bith medo genoh :- 

And thaer is mid Eſtum 
theaw* thonne thaer bith man 
dead* thaet he lith inne unfor- 
baerned mid his magum and 
freondum monath* gewhilum 


| twegen* and tha Cyningas and 


tha othre heah thungene men- 
ſwa micel lenge ſwa hi maran 
ſpeda habbath* hwilum healf 
gear* that hi beoth unforbaerned* 
and licgath bufan eoarthan* on 
hyra huſum' and ealle tha hwile 
the thaet lio bith inne“ thaer 
ſceal beon gedrync and plega 
oth thone daeg the hi hine for- 
baerneth : Thonne thy ylcan 
dacg hi hine to thaem ade be- 
ran willath* thonne to daelath 
hi his feoh thaet thaer to lafe 
bith aefter them gedrynce and 
thaem plegan' on fif oththe ſyx 
hwilum on ma' ſwa {wa thaes 
feos andefn bith :- Aleogath hit 
thonne fore hwaega on anre 
mile: thone maeſtan daele fram 
thaem tune* thonne otherne' 
thonne thaene thriddan* oththe 
hyt eal aled bith on thaere 


anre 


drank mead. They likewiſe had 
much wine, but beer was not 
brewed among the Eaſtern in- 
habitants, inſtead of which they 
had plenty of mead. 

The Eaſtern inhabitants had 
the (ſingular) cuſtom of keeping 
the bodies of their deceaſed 


friends and relations for a month, 


ſometimes for two months, withe 
in their houſes; but the kings 
and other men of rank were 
kept longer within the houſe, 
in proportien to their riches. 
Sometimes they were ſuffered to 
lie half a year above ground, in 
their houſes, without being 
burnt. As long as the corps 


remained there, they feaſted and 


played till the appointed day of 
burning, On this day they re- 
moved it to the funeral pile; 
they divided ,into five, fix, or 
more parts, according to the 
nature of the property, the 
goods of the deceaſed, if any 
remained, after feaſting upon, 
and playing for them. Then 


they placed the greateſt part of 


them, at leaſt one mile from the 
village (of the deceaſed), then 


the ſecond, and then the third 


part, until every thing was pla- 


ced 


Knechte aber trinken Meth. Es giebt auch vielen Wein unter ihnen; aber Bier 
wird unter den Oitlaendern nicht gebra uet; dagegen haben fie Meth genug. 

Die Oſtlaender haben den (ſonderbaren) Gebrauch, daſs wenn jemand unter ihnen 
Urbt, derſelbe in dem Hauſe unter den Freunden und Verwandten einen Monath, 
zmycilen auch zwey, liegen bleibt; die Koenige aber und andere vornehme Maen- 
"er bleiben deſto laenger liegen. je reicher fie find. Zuweilen liegen fie ein halbes 
Jahr uiber der Erde in ihren Hacuſern unverbrannt. So lange die Leiche fo liegt 
aachen und ſpiclen fie bis zur Verbrennung. An dem Tage aber, da fie ihn auf den 
olſtoſs bringen, theilen fie ſeine Guiter, fo viel nach dem Zechen und Spielen davon 


noch uibrip ist, in ſuinf, oder ſechs, oder mehr Theile, nachdem die Guiter beſchaffen 


ſind. Dann legen fie den grocſeten I heil derſelben wenigſtens eine Meile von dem 
Dorfe (des Verſtorbencn,) danu den zweyten, dann den dritten Theil, bis alles inner- 
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xvi THREE PHILOLOGICAL 


anre mile* and ſceall beon ſe 
laeſta dael nyhſt thaem tune 
the ſe deada man onlith :- Thon- 
ne ſceolon beon geſamnode ealle 


tha menn the {wy ftoſte hors hab- 


bath on thaem lande* for hwaega 
on fif milum oththe on ſyx milum 
fram thaem feo :- Thonne aer- 
nath hy calle toweard them feor 
thonne,cymeth ſe man fe thact 
Swifte hors hafath to thacm 
acreſtan daele and to thaem mae- 


 Nan* and ſwa elc acfter othrum- 


oth hit bith eall genumen* and 


ſe nimth thone laeſtan dael., 


ſe nihſt thaem tune thaet feoh 
geaerneth* and thonne rideth 
aelc his weges mid tha feo' and 
hyt motan habban eall* and for- 
thy thaer beoth tha Swiſtan 
hors unge loge dyre + And thon- 
ne his geitreon beoth thus eall 
aſpeded* thonne byrth man hine 
ut“ and forbaerneth mid his 
waepnum and hraegle* und ſwi— 
thoſt calle his ſpeda hy torſpen- 
dath mid than langan legere 
thaes deadan mannes 1nne* and 
thaes the hy be thaem waegum 
alecgath* the tha fremdon to 
aernath and nimath: And thaet 
is mid Eſtum theaw' thaet thaer 
iceal aclces getheodes man beon 

for- 


ced within that mile. The 
ſn.alleſt part was upon this oc- 
caſion always placed neareſt to 
the village, in which the de. 
funct had lived. This being 
done,, all the men poſſeſſed of 
the ſwifteſt horſes, within five 
or ſix miles diſtance from the 
eſtate of the deceaſed, aſſe mbled 
and rode with the greateſt ſpeed 
to the places, where the goods 
were depoſited ; ſo that he who 
had the ſwifteſt horſe arrived 
firſt at the beſt ſhare of the 
property, and thus one after 
another, till the whole was car. 
ried away. But he who arrived 
at the lot placed neareſt to the 
village, got the ſmalleſt ſhare, 
Upon this, each of them rode of 
with his ſhare and kept it whol. 
ly—as his property.—For this 
reaſon, too, {wift horſes were 
highly valued among them. Af— 
ter having thus diſtributed all 
his property, they carried out 
the deceaſed (into the open air), 
and burnt him, together with 
his armour and cloaths. The 
greateſt part of the property was 
ſpent in the long keeping of the 
corps, but whatever was exp9- 
led on the road, was gained and 

carried 


halb dicſer Meile gelegt iſt. Der kleinſte Theil wird dabey allemahl zungechſt an 


das Dorf gelegt, wo der Verſtorbenc gewoh:ot hat. Alsdann verſammeln fich 
alle Macnncr aus dem Lande, welche die ſchnelleſten Pferde haben, fuinf bis ſechs 
Meilen weit von den Guitern, und rennen iporenitreichs darauf zu; da denn der, 


welcher das ſchnelleſte Pſerd hat, zu dem erſten und beſten Theil kommt, und ſo 
einer nach deri andern bis alles weggenommen it. Derjenige bekommt aber den 
kleinſten Theil, der zu dem naechſt an dem Dorfe gelegenen Theile gelanget. 
Alsdann reitet ein jeder mit ſeinem Theile davon, und bemaclt ihn ganz—als fem 
Higenthum. Dies macht auch, daſs dic fluichtigen Pferde bey Ihnen uiberaus theuer 
ſind. - Wenn nun alle Guiter vertheilet find, alsdaun tragen te den Verſtorbenen 
hinaus (in die freye Luft), und verbrennen ihn mit feinen Waffen und Kleidern. 
Sein meiſtes Vermoegen gehet bey dem langen Aufbchalten des Verstorbenen 
darauf; was aber an dem Wege ausgelctzet iſt, wird von Fremden gewonnen und 

. wes 
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ESSAYS, BY ADELUNG. xel 


ſorbaerned' and gyf thar man carried off by ſtrangers. It was 
na ban findeth unforbaerned* hi a prevailing cuſtom among the 
hit ſceolan miclum gebetan:- FEfh:ans, to burn their dead 3 
And thaer is mid Eaſtum an and if afterwards a fingle bone 
maeoſh* thaet hi magon cyle was found unburnt, fuch an o- 
gewyrcan* and thy thaer licgath miſſion was ſevereiy puniſhed. 
tha deadan men {wa lange* and The inhabitants of the Eaſt were 
ne fuliath* that hi wyrcath thone alſo acquainted with the art ef 
eyle hine on* and theah man producing cold; hence the corps 
aſette twegen factels full ealath could lie fo long without utdler- 
oththe waetheres* hy gedoth*that going putrefaction, becauſe they 
other bith ofer froren* ſam hit fy introduced cold (f. igorific ſub- 
ſummor am winter, ſtances) into it. And if tuo 
veſſels filled with beer or water 
were expoſed, they could make 
both of them freeze, whether it 
were in ſuramer or winter“. 
weggenommen. Es iſt bey den en der Gebrauch, daſs jeder Verſtorbene ver- 
brannt wird, und wenn hernach ein einiges Bein unverbrannt gefunden wird, fo 
wird folches ſcharf geahndet. Die Oſtlacuder haben aucli die Kraft, dais fic Kacke 
machen koennen; daher auch die Leichen ſo lange liegen und nicht faulen, weil 
man Kaeclte (k4ltmachende Koerper) in fie bringet. Und wenn man 2wey 
Gefaeſſe voll Bier oder Waſſer hinſetzet, fo kocunen lic machen, daſs bey de frieres 
es ley in Sommer oder im Winter. In 


— 
— — — — 


For ſuch readers as may be only imperfectly acquainted with the German 
language, 1 beg leave to add the following remarks : Iſt. that all Substantives are 
written with large initials; 2d, that, accorting to the German idiom, the proſert 
tenſe is uſed, throughout this narrative, instead of the Englith imper/e# ; zd. that 
though a ſentence in the German frequently begins with the 7mperfect tenic, when 
introducing the ſpeech of another, (v. g. Er ſagte, er babe, Ec. pay. xi ) yet by 
the German idiom, the quotation itfelt is expreſſed in the conjunciive preſent ya 
peculiarity, Which is uniformly obſerved by AveruxGg him fel, whole trauſlation 1 
have here ſubjoined, with ſcarceiy any alteration ; 4th, that the preceding EHI 


tranſlation deviates only from the German, where the construction cf the jor- 
mer rendered it neceſſary. Finally; to prove, that the aiſirity of the C to 
the 4:714-Saxon is much stronger than to the modern Engli/o, I have ere added 
1998 examples. 8 
German, Ano!gSaxon. Ena!'/3., 
= So / 
Tagen. (pl. dat. of Tag.) Depum. Days, (day) 
(oiopelt. (pret. of ſegeln_} Goleglien, Sailed, (to fall) 
Wuiflte. ({unpf. conj of ⁊ /. Wuiste. He might know, 
Vogelfanger. Fugeleran. Bird-catcher. 
Ge;rchen, (participle of geben Gebun, Given. 
res (poſs. pron. neut. of iþr } Hyra. heir. 
genes (part of a pots. pron.) Agenum. Own. 
eichen. pl. of Hirſch} Firyrcthera, Stags (deer). 
JLuw eilen, GewLum. Sometinics. 
fahren, Oferferan iotravel (ferry) over. 
7 . — ? _ 4 + = . \ 
unt (pret. of iel verbrennen Unforbac ned. Unbucnt (not to burn.) 
1 Cat CRUGOUS 1 Macstandacle, ' For the mcst part. 
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In order to give likewiſe a ſpecimen of poetical compoſition, 
T ſhall ſubſtitute for the poem furniſhed by JounsoN, another 
original, which I found in Hickts's Gramm. Anglo-Saxon, 
pag. 178.— Though the age of it be not aſcertained, it certain. 
ly belongs to thus period, and may be conſidered as a conciſe 


Topography of the City of Durham. 


Is theos burch breome. This city 1s celebrated 

Geond Breoten rice. In the whole empire of the 
| Britons. | 
Steopa geſta tholad. The road to it is ſteep, 
Stanas ymb utan. It is ſurrounded with rocks, 
Wundrum gewaexen. And with curious plants. 
Weor ymb cornath. The Wear flows round it, 
En ythum ſtrong. A river of rapid waves, 
And therinne wunath And there live in it, 
Fiſca feola kinn. Fiſhes of various kinds 
On floda gemong. Mingling with the floods. 
And there gewexen, And there grow 
Wuda feſtern micel. Great foreſts; 
Wuniath in them wicum There live in the receſſes 
Wilda deor monige. Wild animals of many ſorts. 
In deopa dalum. In the deep valleys - 
Deora ungerim. Deer innumerable. 
Is im there byri, There 1s in this city 
Tac bearnum gecithed Alſo well known to men 
De arfeſta cadig Cuthberht, The vezerable St Cudberth, 
And And 


Dieſe Stadt ist beruihmt. -In dem ganzen Reiche der Eritten. Der Weg zu ihr 
ist ac he, — Sie ist mit Fellen umgeben, - Und ſonderbaren Gewaechsen,—Die Were 
wiflicizt fie—Ein Fluts von rcifſenden Wellen. — Und darin wohnen, —Fiſche 
vieler Arten— Die ſich mit den Fluthen vermiſchen.— Und daselbst wachsen 
Grotze Waelder ;—In den Auen wohnen —Mancherley wilde Thiere, -In den 
tielen Thaelern—Unzachlige Rehe, (Thiere). Ls ist in dicser Stadt 
Auch den Menschen wohlbekannt—Der chrwulrdige heil. Wr 


_ _ * 


9 2 


— 


And if it be objected, that many of theſe words likewiſe bear strong marks of 
affinity to the modern Engliſh, I must remind the reader of my aim, which is not to 
deny this, but to prove, that contrary to the opinion of many Antiquaries, the 
Corman very probably is the mother, and net a fifier language of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Hence the manifest abſurdity, in Dictionaries, of giving references to either, as 
two diflurent languages, eſpecially in words whoſe origin cannot be well aſcertained 
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And thes claene cyninges heo- 
fud. 

Oſualdes Engla leo 

And Aidan biſcop 

Aedberth and Aedfrid. 

Acthele geferes 

Is therinne mid heom 

Aethelwold biſceop 

And breoma bocera Beda. 

And Boiſil abbet. 

De claene Cuthberht. 

On gichethe lerde luſtum. 


And he is lara uuel genom. 


F.ardiath aeth them eadige. 

In in them myuſtre. 

Vnarimeda reliqua 

Thaer monige uundrum guuur- 
thath 

The uurita ſeggeth | 

Mid then drihtnes uuerdomes 
bideth. 


And the head of the chaſte 
king. 

Oſwald, the lion of the Angli, 

And Aidan, the biſhop, 

Aedbert and Aedfrid 

The noble aſſociates. 

There is in it alſo 

Aethelwold, the biſhop. | 

And the celebrated writer Bede 

And the abbot Boifil, 

By whom the chaſte Cudberth 

In his youth was gratis inftruc- 
ted. ; 


Who alſo well received theſe 


inſtructions. 
There reſt with theſe Saints, 
In the inner part of the minſter 
Relicks without number, 
Which perform many miracles, 


As the Chronicles tell us, 
And (which) await with them 
the judgment of the Lord. 
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des keuschen Kocniges Haupt.—Oswald, der Angeln Loewe,—und der Bischof 
Aidan, -Acdbert und Aedfrid, Die edlen Gefachrten.—Es ist darin mit ihnen 
— Der Biſchof Acthelwold.— Und der beruihmte Schriftsteller Beda. Und der 
Abt Poiſil,. Der den keuſchen Cuthberth—in der Jugend umsonst unterrichtete, 
— Welcher auch dic Lekre ſchr gut annahm. —Es ruhen bey dieſen Heiligen. 
ln dem Innern des Muinsters, —Unzachlige Reliquien, — Welche viele Wunder 
wirken, Wie dic Schriften ſagen— Und (welche) mit ihnen das Gericht des 
Herrn erwarten. 


Of this period, we muſt finally remark, that from the time of 
ALFrED, the old Anglo Saxon characters were gradually ex- 
thanzed for the French letters of the Alphabet. There is 
little doubt, that the nation had already made ſuch progreſs in 
tafte, or intellectual diſcernment, as to become ſenſible of the 
want of ſymmetry in the Anglo-Saxon, when compared to 
the Roman characters; and that they readily gave the pre- 
terence to the French letters, in which thoſe of Rome were 
ſomewhat more faithfully copied. 

INGULF “, as quoted by SPELMAN in the work above men- 

tioned, 


—— — —— 


* Abbot of Crcyland, and author of the hiſtory of that Abbey, was born in 


Landon A. D. 1039—'This excellent Chronicler treats from the foundation of that 
Abbey, 
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roned, expreſſes himſelf upon this adoption of foreign cha- 
racters, in the following lines: Manus Saxonica ab omni. 
hus Saxonibus et Merc-1s uſque ad tempora Regis Aelſredi, 
« qut per Gallicanos Doctores omnibus chirographis uſitata a 
* tempore dicti Domini Regis deſuetudine viluerat (vilipen. 
« Gerat) ; et manus Gallicana quia magis legibilis, et aſpeQui 
& perde lectabilis pr reccllcbat, frequentius ladies apud Anglos 
omnes complacebat.” 

Yet this was the caſe only in a very gradual progreſſion, 
correſponding with the i improvement and diſfuſion of taſte; 
for long after Ala 's time, the Anglo-Saxon charaQers 


continued to be uſed, both in public and private writings. 


III. NormaANnNIC SAXON PERIOD. 
0 Normanmic Anglo-Saxon.) 


This gera extends from the invaſion of the Normans, under 
WILIiau the CON EROR, in the year 1066, to the beginning 
cf the pn ath century, bey ond the reign of Hexky II. 
who * [ed in 1189; and conſequently comprehends a feries of 
about one hundred and fifty years. 

The ſtate of the Englith language, during this period, can- 
not be better deſcribe d. than in the words ot the learned and 
Perſpicuons Wazrov, in his“ Fifory of Engliſh Poetry, from 
the cloſe of the N to the. commencement of the eighteenth 
century * pag. 2. & ſeq. 

The Norman Saxon dialet formed a language extremely 
barbaroue, icregular, and intractable 3 and conſequently promiſes 
no very f{triking ſpecimens in any ſpecies of compoſition, Its ſub- 
fince was the Daniſh-Saxon adulterated with French. The Saxon 
mde<d, a language ſubfſting on uniform principles, and poliſh- 
ed by poets and tacologits, however corrupted by the Danes, 


. had 


8231 
n. 
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3 


Ahbey, 664, to the yerr 1091; 3 introduces much of the general hiſtory of the 
kingdom, with a variety of curious anecdotes that are no where cl{: to be found.— 
IN GULF Gicd of the 01 . at his A bey, A. D. 1109 in the 79th year of his age — 
At is a matter of much regret, that men of his found } Jud ment and good ſenſe 
(i tpite of the ſupecrititious abiurdities which ſtain the annals of that age) did not 


* 
. * 
t CAVE S con TI nce wi ritin 8. and cu avating the: r native lang FJuage; inſtead of 
drudving in morafic Latin. The certain progreſs of both language e, and knov.s 
Kd, in the 105227 cat, is bryond crery calculation of the Niuderus, W. 
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had much perſpicuity, ſtrength, and harmony “: but the French, 
imported by the Conqueror and his people, was a confuſed jargon 
of Teutonic, Gauliſh, and vitiated Latin. In this fluctuating ſtate 
of our national ſpeech, the French predomiaated. Even before the 
conqueſt, the Saxon language began to fall into contempt, and the 
French, or Frankiſh, to be ſubſtituted in its ſtead +: a circum- 
ſtance, which at once facilitated and foretold the Norman acceſ- 
ſon. In the year 652, it was the common practice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, to ſend their youth to the monaſteries of France for edu- 
cation : and not only the language, but the manners of the French 
were eſteemed the moſt polite accompliſhments. In the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, the reſott of Normans to the Engliſh court 
was ſo frequent, that the affectation of imitating the Frankiſh cuſ- 
toms became almoſt univerſal : and even the lower claſs of people 
were ambitious of catching the Frankiſh idiom f. It was no dif- 
ficult taſk for the Norman lords to baniſh that language, of which 
the natives began to be ablurdly aſhamed. The new invaders 
commanded the laws to be adminiſtered in French h. Many char- 
ters of monaſleries were forged in Latin by the Saxon monks, for 
the preſent ſecurity of their poſſeſſions, in conſequence of that a- 
verſion which the Normans profeſſed to the Saxon tongue ||. Even 

0 chil- 


— IT 


* Becauſe the Daniſh was intimately related to the Old Saxon; hence the lan- 
guage, which had originated in a mixture of both, neceſſarily preſerved ſome 
identity (i e. ſimilarity and uniſormity of ſtructure.) A. 

+ Probably this was the caſe only among the higher ranks of ſociety; for 
France, indeed, at this early period, was already conſidered as the School of the 
Sc:2nces, and the legiſlatrix of taſte to the reſt of Europe. A. 


{ This ſtrange bias ſeems, at preſent, to have ſhifted its ground, and to affect 
principally the higher claſſes of ſociety the bighef, or dictatorial, order itſelf 
{ (n/[vidually ) not excepted. Thus our ears are publicly annoyed with terms and 
phraſes, which even the Germans, of late years, ſtigmatize with the appellation of 
n-w=ſrankifh— The maigre race of interpreters and tranſlators, by profeſſion, alſo 
contribute their ſhare in corrupting the Engliſh language with new modelled 
words and idioms, the meaning of which they themſelves (not rarely) miſtake and 
miſayply ; but to what claſs of ſociety theſe individuals mult be referred, I ſhall, in 
this place, not attempt to decide. And as I am not defirous of advancing ground- 
els alſertions, or of extending them, if they be founded, to every reſpective indi- 
vidual, without exception; I muſt requeſt the diſpaſſionate reader, to turn over 
a ſew Numbers of the Monthly, the Analytical, the Critical, the Engliſs, or any 
other Xevieww, in which the lateſt tranſlations from the French, form the object of 
criticiſm ; and his curioſity will be frequently, and amply, gratified. 


But there is a precept in Saxon from William the Firſt, to the Sheriff of 


Sommerſetſhire. Hickes. Thes. I. P. I. pag. 106. —See alſo Prefat. ibid. p. xv. 


| The Normans, who practiſed every ſpecious expedient to plunder the monks, 
Gemanded a ſiht of the written evidences of their lands. The monks well knew, 
wat it would have been uleleſs or impolitic to have produced theſe evidences, or 
chartcrs, 
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children at ſchool were forbidden to read in their native language, 
and inftrufted in a knowledge of the Norman only. In the mean 
time, we ſhould have ſome regard to the general and political 
tate of the nation. Ihe natives were ſo univerſally reduced to 

the lowelt condition of negle& and indigence, that the Engliſh name 
became © erm of reproach : and ſeveral generations elapfed, before 
one family of Saxon pedigree was raiſed to any diltinguithed ho. 
nopr5, cr could ſo much as attain tne rank of baronage. Among 
Cher :[tznces of that abſolute and voluntary ſubmiſſion, with 
which our Saxon anceſtors received a foreign yoke, it appears 
that they ſuffered their hand-writing to fall into diſcredit and 
disuſe, which, by degrees became ſo difficult and obſolete, that 
few beſide the oldeſt men could underitand the characters. In 
the year 1095, Worsrax, biſhop of Worceſter, was depoſed by 
the arbitrary Nom mans: it was objected againſt him, that he was 
* a /uperannuated Engliſh idiot, who could not ſpeak French *. It is 
| true, 


i ew 


cliariers, in the original Saxon; as the Normans not only did not underſtand, but 
would have received with contempt, nſtruments written in that language. There- 
ſore the monks were compeled to the pious fraud of forging them in Latin; and 
great numbers of theſe forged Latin charters till lately ſuppoſed original, arc ſtill 
extant. Sce SPELMAN in Not. ad. Concil. Anglic. p. 125; STILLINGFL. Orig. Eccles, 
Britarn. p. 14 MaRSaam, Prefut. ad Dugd. And WuarkToN Angl. Sacr. Vol. II. 
ATonaſi, Preſut p. ii & leq See alſo INGULPH, p. 5$12.—Lauxor and MaBil- 
LoN have treated ti ſubject with great learning and penctration, 

Aust. Paris. ſub ann—as quoted by WaArTON ; p. 4. — — When in our 
days the converſatioa turns upon the comparative excellence of languages, | 
bes rave to alk: are the modern rulers, tutors, or governeſſes (of and from 
France) actuated by a more diſcreet, by a leſs haughty ſpirit, than the Normans 
were Eignr HuNDaED YEARS AGo ?—This queition is ealily anſwered. For, 
alten gch it is fertutately not in their power to make us adopt in @ maſs ther 
ew lengled tongue, by the ſame means wiich have induced us and other na- 
tions to adopt inſtruments, machines and expedients formerly unknown, or un- 
praiſed, in the art of war; yet we are already invaded by ſuch numbers of a race 
(however digferent in degree, ſtill of the ſame kind) as renders the conſequences ot 
our cxc:thve indulgence every day more alarming. I am led to this reflection, 

tne, when I ſee the legiſlature itſelf ſeriouſly employed in concerting mea- 
lurcs, ts ebe theſe impending natizaal evils As a wWell- wiſher, and inhabitant, 
of thi, country, I hope Providence will guide the councils of the nation, upon a 
iubjoe&t of che utmoſt importance. "Thoſe who confider theſe ſymptoms of an - 
preaching wetanorpl ofis as of little importance, plainly manileſt their unacquaintance 
They ſeem to forget, that the Anglo- 

intentions; that they were invited, 
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with the hiſtory or man and nations 
© 1x605 {r/f canic to Britain with » hoſtlle 
only to aluſt the oppreTed Britons in repelling their repacious enemies ; and that 
e 0 1tions, if excited and 41d: d by loreig | Allies. Were Wazs attend. d it an. 
ſequences, equally certein ond fetal to the Natises; however ampertectiy and 
ly they were introduced. — To return, from this myotuntary dgreaon, 
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true, that in ſome of the monaſteries, particularly at Croyland 
and Taviſtocke, founded by Saxon princes, there were regular pre- 
ceptors in the Saxon language: but this inſtitution was ſuffered 
to remain after the conqueſt, as a matter only of intereſt and ne- 
ceſſity. The religious could not otherwiſe have underſtood their 
original charters, William's ſucceſſor, Henry the Firſt, gave an 
inſtrument of confirmation to William, Arch! biſhop oc Ca .nterbury, 
which was written in the Saxon language and letters. Yet this 
is almoſt a ſingle example. That monarch's motive was perhaps 


political: and he ſeems to have practiſed this expedient with a 
view of obliging his queen, who was of Saxon lineage ; or with a a 


deſign of flattering his Engliſh ſubjects, and of ſecuring his title, 
already ſtrengthened by a Saxon match, in conſequence of ſo ſpe- 
cious and popular an artifice,” 

* It was a common and indeed a very natural practice, for the 
tranſcribers of Saxon books, to change the Saxon orthography for 
the Norman, and to ſubſtitute in the place of the original Saxon, 
Norman words ang phraſes, A remarkable inſtance of this liberty, 
which ſometimes perple xes and miſleads the critics in Anglo-S u 
hterature, appears in a voluminous collection ot Saxon homilies, 
preſerved in the Bodleian library, and written about the time of 
Henry the Second, It was with the Saxon characters, as with 

the ſignature of the croſs in public deeds; which were changed 
into the Norman mode of ſeals and ſubſcriptions.” 

Among the manuſcripts of Digby in the Bodletan library at 
Oxford, we find a religious or moral Ode, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one ſtanzas, which the learned Hickes places juſt 
after the conqueſt : but as it contains few Norman terms, I am 
inclined to think it of rather higher antiquity. The following 
ilanza is a ſpecimen : 

* Sende God biforen him man 
The while he may to hevene, 
For betere is on elmeſſe biforen 
Thanne ben aſter fevene.” 

That is,“ Let a man ſend his good works before him to heaven 
while he can; for one alms-giving before death is of more value 
than ſeven afterw ards,” The verſes perhaps might have been thus 
written as two Alexandrines : 

* Send God biforen him man the while he may to hevene, 
For betere is on elmeſſe biforen, than ben after ſevene.“ 


Vet alternate rhyming, applied without regularity, and as rhymes 
accidentally preſented themſelves, was not uncommon in our early 
poetry.” 


Hiczrs and WarTow have printed a ſatirical poem on mo- 
c 2 natt: 
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naſtic life, in which the Saxon is remarkably adulterated by 
the Normannic, and which muſt have been written ſoon after 
the incurſions of the Normans, or at leaſt prior to the reign of 
Henry II. The poet begins this fingular performance, with 
deſcribing the land of idolence or luxury: 

Fur in ſee, bi weſt Spaynge, 

Is a lond ihote Cokaygne : 

Ther nis lond under hevenriche (1). 

Of wel of godnis hit iliche. 

Thoy paradis bi miri (2) and brigt | 

Cokaygn is of fairir ſight, 

What 1s ther in paradis 

But graſs, and flure, and greneris ? 

Thoy ther be joy, and gret dute (3), 

Ther nis met, bot frute. 

Ther nis halle, bure (4), no bench; 

Bot watir manis thurſt to quench, &c. 


* In the following lines,“ ſays Wax rox, © there is a vein of ſati- 
rical imagination and ſome talent at deſcription. The luxury of 
the monks is repreſented under the idea of a monaſtery conſtructed 
of various kinds of delicious and coſtly viands.” 


Ther is a wel fair abbei, 

Of white monkes and of grei, 

Ther beth boures and halles : 

All of paſteus beth the, walles, 

Of fleis of file, and a rich met, 

The likefulliſt that man mai et. 

Fluren cakes beth the ſchingles (5) alle, 

Of church, cloiſter, hours and halle. 

'The pinnes (6) beth fat podinges 

Rich met to princes and to kinges.— 

Ther is a cloyſter fair and ligt, 

Brod and lang of ſembli ſigt. 

The pilers of that cloiſter alle 

Beth iturned of criſtale, 

With harlas and capital 

Of grene jaſpe and red coral. 

In the praer 1s a tree 

Swithe likeful for to ſe, 

The rote is gingeur and galingale, _ 
e 


| i The ccleſtial empire, Sax. 2 Merry, chearful. “ Although Paradiſe is 

\ chearful and bright, C%ayne is a more beautiful place.“ 3 Pleaſure, 4 Buttery ; 
or the room where proviſions are laid up. 5 Shingles, “ The tiles, or covering 
of the houſe, are of rich cakes,” 6 The pinnacles. | 
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The ſiouns beth al ſed wale. 


Trie maces beth the flure, 
The rind canel of ſwete odure : 
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The frute gilofre of gode ſmakke, 
Of cucubes ther nis no lakke,— 
Ther beth iiii willis (7) in the abbei 
Of tracle and halwey, 

Of baume and eke piement, 

Ever ernend (8) to rigt rent (9); 
Of thai ſtremis al the molde 

Stonis pretiuſe (10) and golde, 
Ther is ſaphir, and uniune, 
Carbuncle and aſtiune, 

Smaragde, lugre, and praſſiune, 
Beril, onyx, topoſiune, 

Amethiſte and criſolite, 

Calcedun and epetite (11). 

Ther beth birddes mani and fale 
Throſtill, thruiſſe, and nigtiagale, 
Chalandre, and wodwale, 

And othir briddes without tale, 
That ſtinteth never bi her migt 
Miri to ſing dai and nigt. 


[Nonnulla deſunt.] 


Yite I do yow mo to witte, 

The gees iroſtid on the ſpitte, 

Fleey to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And gredith (12), gees al hote al hote, &c. 


* Our author then makes a pertinent tranſition to a convent of 
nuns ; which he ſuppoſes to be very commodiouſly ſituated at no 
great diſtance, and in the ſame fortunate region of indolence, eaſe 
and affluence.” 


An other abbai is ther bi 

For ſoth a gret nunnerie ; 

Up a river of {wet milk 

Whar is plente grete of filk. 
When the ſummeris dai is hote, 


The yung nunnes takith a bote 
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7 Fountains. 8. Running. Sax. 9. Courſe. Sax. 10. The Arabian Philoſophy 
ported into Europe, was full of the doctrine of precious ſtones. II. Our old 
ats are never ſo happy as when they can get into a catalogue of things or names. 
ankrox.) 12. Cricth, Galle-Franc, 
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And doth ham forth in that river 

Both with oris and with ſtere: 

Whan hi beth fur from the abbei 

Hi makith him nakid for to plei, 

And leith dune in to the brimme 

And doth him fleilich for to ſwimme : 

The yung monkes that hi ſeeth 

Hi doth ham up and forth he fleeth, 

And comith to the nunnes anon, 

And cuch monk him takith on, 

And ſnellich (13) berith forth har prei 
Io the mochill grei abbei (14), 

And techith the nunnes an oreiſun 


With jambleus (15) up and dun “. 


* This poem was deſigned to be ſung at public feſtivals : a ptac- 
tice which was then very common; and concerning which it may 
be ſuſficient to remark at preſent, that a Joculator, or Bard, was an 
officer belonging to the court of William the Conqueror.” 

Another Norman-Saxon poem cited by the fame induſtrious 
antiquary (Hicxxs), is entitled © Tux Lies or ST Marcazert,” 
The ſtructure of its verſifiestion conſiderably differs from that in 
the laſt mentioned piece, and is like the French Alexandrines. 
But I am of opinion, that a pauſe, or diviſion, was intended in the 
middle of every verſe; and in this reſpect, its verſification re- 
ſembles alſo that of AL RTION's ExdLAxD, or DearTox's PoLyALBio, 
which was a ſpecies very common about the reign of Queen Eli 
ſabeth. The rhymes are alſo continued to every fourth line. 
It appears to have been written about the time of the cruſades, 


It begins thus: % 


Olde ant © yonge I priet 4 ou, our folies for to lete, 
Thinketh on god that yef ou wite, our ſunnes to bete. 
Here I ma! tellen ou, wit wordes faire and ſwete, 
The vie © of one maiden was hoten 4 Margarete. 

Hire fader was a patriac, as ic ou tellen may, 

In Auntioge wif eches* I in the falſe lay, 

Deve godes / ant dombe, he ſervid nit and day, 

So deden moriy othere that ſingeth welaway. 
Theodoſius was is nome on Criſte ne levede he noutt, 


He 


— 
* 


— ——— 


13. Quick, quickly. Ga!!c-Franc. 14. To the great Abbey of Grey Monks. 
15 Laſcivious mogons. Gambols. Fr. Gambiller. 

* Hickes. Theſavr, I. Part. I. p. 231. feq. 

a And. 6b I direct. Fr, „ I adviſe you, our, &c. c Life. Fr. d Called 


Sen. e Choſe a wife. Sax. „He was married in Antioch. 7 Deaf gods, &c. 
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He levede on the falſe godes, that weren with honden wroutt, 
Tho that child ſculde criſtine ben it com well in thoutt, 
Ebed wen g it were ibore, to deth it were ibroutt, &c. 


© In the ſequel, OLtsatvus, lord of Antioch, who is called a Sa- 
racen, falls in love with Mazcaxer : but ſhe being a chriſtian, 
and a candidate for Oy rejects his ſolicitations, and is 
thrown into priſon.” 


Meiden Margarete one nitt in priſon lay 
Ho com biforn Olibrius on that other dai; 
Meiden Margarete, lef up upon my lay. 
And Ihu that thou leveſt on, thou do him al awey. 
Lef on me ant be my wife, ful wel the mai ſpede. 
Auntioge and Aſie ſcaltou han to mede : 
Ciculauton 4 and purpel pall ſcaltou have-ts wede : 
With all the metes of my lond ful vel I ſcal the fede - 


* This piece was printed by Hickes, from a manuſcript in 
Trinity-college library at Cambridge. It ſeems to belong to the 
manuſcript metrical Lives or Txt SaivTs, which form a very con- 
ſiderable volume, and were probably tranſlated or paraphraſed 
from Latin or French proſe into Engliſh rhyme, before the year 
1200. We are ſure that they were written after the year 1169, 


as they contain the Lirz or Sadr Tromas or Becker. In the 


Bodleian library are three manuſcript copies of theſe Lives os 
THE SAINTS, in each of which the life of St. Margaret occurs; 
but it is not always exactly the ſame with this printed by Hickes: 
And on the whole, the Bodleian Lives ſeem inferior in point of 


antiquit y. 


Towards the concluſion of this period, true poetry begins 
to loariſn in England as well as in Germany, ſome features 
of which are already diſcoverable in the preceding poems. 
Yet, withall, the Daniſh-Saxon, and probably alſo the Britiſh- 
Saxon bards can claim little more merit than that of making 
rhymes, and frequently only of writing abrupt ſentences in 
proſe, To prove this, I-ſhall only quote (the two firſt ſtanzas 
of) a Normannic-Saxon Ballad *, which is full of alliteration, 
and has a burthen or chorus: 


Blow 


In bed. / Checklaton. See Obſ. Fair. . 194. (WARTO .) 

l . arToN obſerves in his “ Hiſtory of Evgliſh Poetry,” that this is the 
57% Eng'ifb Iove-fons, he could diſcover; that it is among the Harleian manu- 
erz i» in tlic Britiſh Muſeum ; and that he would place it beſore, or about, the 
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Blow northerne wynd, ſent - 

Thou me my ſuetynge; blow 
Northerne wynd, blou, blou, blou. 
Ich ot a burde in boure bryht 
That fully ſemly is on ſyht, 

Menſkful maiden of myht, 
Feire ant fre to fonde. 

In all this wurhliche won, 
A. bnrde of blod and of bon, 
Never « zete y nuſte 6 non, 

Luſſomore in Londe. Blow, &c. 
With lokkes e lefliche and longe, 
With front ant face feir to fonde ; 
With murthes monie mote heo monge 
That brid ſo breme in boure ; 

With loſſum eie grete and gode, 

Weth browen bliſsfoll undirhode, 

He that reſt him on the rode | 

That leflych lyf honoure. B/ou d &c. &c. 


In a truly paſtoral vein, a lover * thus addreſſes his miſtreſs, 
whom he ſuppoſes to be the moſt beautiful girl,“ Bituene 
Lyncolne and Lyndeſeye, Northampton and Lounde +.” 


When the nytenhale bnges the wodes waxen grene, 
Lef, gras, and bloſme, ſpringes in Avril y wene. 
And love is to myn harte gon with one ſpere ſo kene 


Nyht and day my blod hit drynkes myn hart deth me tene, 


© The following verſes have nearly the ſame meaſure, and are 
not unpleaſing to the ear :? 


My deth y love, my lyf ich hate for a levedy ſhene, 
Heo is brith ſo dates liht, that is on me wel ſene. 

Al y falewe ſo doth the lef in ſomir when hit is grene, 
Zet mi thoht helpeth me noht to whom schal I mene ? 
Ich have loved at this yere that y may love na more, 
Ich have ſiked moni ſyh. lemon, for thin ore, 

- +» +» my love never the ner and thatme reweth ſore ; 
Suete lemon, thenck on me ich have loved the ſore, 
Suete lemon, I preye the, of love one ſpeche, 


While y lyve in worlde fo wyde other nill I ſeche, I. 
| If 


4 Yet. b. Knew not. c Lively. 4 Sic. 

Probably of the reign of King Jonx. 

+ London. f MSS. Harl. 2253. Fol. Membran. f. 72. b— The picces cited 
from this manuſcript, appear to be of the hand writing of the reign 0. Edward 
the Firit, (WAxTOx.) | 
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If we attempt to trace the progreſs of a language, we ſhall 
always find it connected with the intellectual improvement of 
a people; for language, in every inſtance, is the firſt object, 
in which national cultivation becomes manifeſt. To deter- 
mine this, requires the moſt accurate knowledge of the gra- 
dual advances made by a people in manners, arts, and ſciences, 
together with a very intimate acquaintance with the more 
arcient modes of ſpeaking and writing, as well as with the 
changes produced in them, by theſe reſpective improvements. 
In this progreſs, every nation keeps its peculiar path; a path 
marked by the collective number of internal and*external cir- 
cumſtances, the particular knowledge of which is indiſpenſible 
to a philological inquirer. 

In Germany, the old unpoliſhed language of the country 
was improved through its own reſources ; hence the progreſs 
towards its refinement was neceſſarily flow. In France, the 
language of the natives was formed by a mixture with that 
of the Romans, yet in ſuch a manner, as made the latter pre- 
vail in that mixture; hence its improvement was uncommon= 
ly rapid, becauſe the Roman was already a poliſhed language. 
In England, the native language received improvements by a 
mixture with the French ; yet the former ſtill remained the 
prevailing language: thus it made more rapid progreſs to- 
wards its refinement than that of the German, but flower 
than that of the French.—Yet we poſſeſs no hiſtory of any 
language executed, nor even attempted, in this progreſſive 
manner. And as the natives of Britain have hitherto ne- 
glected to trace the gradual improvements of zherr language, it 
can with leſs juſtice be expected, that J ſhould enquire into 
the path, which they followed. Nor will it be required of me, 

%o point out minutely the various changes that have taken 
place in the Englith language, and to ſtate the cauſes, or the 
origin, of thoſe changes. 
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IV. FrxENCH-SAXON ; oR ENGLISH PERIOD. 


his is not only the longeſt, but alſo the moſt remarkable 
jeriod in the literary hiſtory of England: it begins with the 
thirteenth Century, and extends to the preſent time. — The 
Daniſh-Saxon language, 1a the preceding period, being cor- 
apted by the Normannic, now begins to unite with the more 
; medern 
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modern French ; to adopt likewiſe, in conſequence of this pre- 
cedent, many words from the Latin, and to form by the aſſiſ- 
tance of both the preſent Engliſh language. 

The Normannic-Saxon language was ſuffered to fall into 
disuſe and contempt, during the era, of which we have laſt 
treated ; the pure Normannic now became the faſhionable 
language of the court, and of poliſhed ſociety. This happen- 
ed with the greater facility, as the Norman barons and lords 
ruled over England, and oppreſſed its ancient inhabitants, with 
unlimited ſway. But as ſoon as the power of the barons, 
during the thirteenth century, began to decline; as ſoon as the 
commons, Or tne order of the citizens, acquired more autho- 
rity and influence; in fine, as ſoon as England, with gradual 
ſteps, approached to its preſent conſtitution the popular 
language, hitherto deſpiſed, reclaimed its due rank; it was a- 
gain introduced into the higher circles, and thus its cultiva- 
tion was the more eaſily and the more effectually accompliſh- 
ed. Still, however, the vernacular dialect had been almoſt 
ſupprefied, among the higher claſſes of the nation, by the 
language of the haughty Normans; a circumſtance which ſuf. 
fictently , accounts for its ſtrange mixture with the French. 
And as in proceſs of time, French manners and improve- 
ments ſound a more general reception in Britain, this mixture 
daily increaſed, not only through the reception of new words, 
but alſo in the terminations of old primitive words; and in the 
varions modes of exhibiting and combining them in phraſes, 
In this manner, indeed, the ground-work of the language pre- 
ſerved its Savon origin; but its progrels, its cultivation, its 
augmentation, and ſ ubſequent reknement, were carried on 
upon the principle of the French. 

Conſiſtent with the limits of this Eflay, I cannot enlarge 
pon the particular phenomena connected v ith theſe multiplied 
changes; I muſt, therefore, content myſelf with producing a 
jew ſpec; imens ſelected from the beſt writers in every Century, 


during this long and productive period. 
2x * * 
* * 
* * 
* 


In ber to fill up a chaſm which both, Jonxsds and Apruuxs, 
have left in this part of the hiſtory of the Englith language, by not 
entering into the reſpective merits of the different write rs, during 
the middle ages, to whom we ſtand ſo jullly indebted ;—=1 have here 


!clefted a nomber of paſſages relating to this ſubject, from a wes 
muc 
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much eſteemed at home, and ſtill more abroad, among the lo- 
vers of Britiſh literature. This work, on account of its bigh— 
though comparatively fmall—price, is not in the hands of many 
readers; as it already extends to a conſiderable number of vo- 
lumes, ſince its beginning in 1780, It is the Nzw Annual Re- 
GISTER, to which I allude, and from which I have carefully ex- 
tracted (and exemplified with a great variety of ſpecimens) thoſe 
valuable and truly philclogical remarks, which the reader will 
find ſtated, at greater length, in the ib, /ixth, and following Vo- 
ſumes of this work, under the head of“ A conciſe hiſtory of the. 
/tate of bnowledge, literature and taſle in Great Britain.” —It there- 
fore only remains to add, that the principal part of this hiſtory is 
partly abſtracted from the learned diſquiſitions, partly founded 
upon the hiſtorical facts, which we find very perſpicuouſly, though 
ſomewhat tediouſly, ſtated in“ WarTos's Hiftory of Engliſh . — 
!ry,” three Volumes, Quarto, London, 1770. & ſeq. 


Having recounted the particular cauſes, to which the great- 
eſt aiterativa and improvement of religious knowledge in 
England was owing, from the acceſſion of Epwako I. to the 
acceſſion of HENRT IV.; and having juſtly obſerved that Joun 
WICKLIFF * firſt opened the underſtandings of the regular 
clergy ; the philoſophic annaliſt thus proceeds in illuſtrating 
the ſubſequent eſfects of theſe changes, with reſpe& to the 


ſtate of language and literature in Britain. 
j 


Dloion Firſt ; from 1272, to 1399. 
From EDwarn I. to Henry IV. 


The literary revolution, which took place in the reigns 
of Enward III. and RIcHARD II. with no ſmall degree of 
iplendour, was the appearance of poetry in our own tongue. 
To this period was reſerved the honour of engaging the Muſes 
to [peak 1 in Eugliſb, with ſuch dignity as to call for general 


attention and admiration. We muſt not, however, imagine 


that before this time no attempts at verſification were made 


in our native language. The poetical productions of the age, if 


d 2 ſuch 


This acutz Divine oppoſed the Pope's ſupremacy in 1377, and was forty 
years after, hurat for being a herctic. 
t Ali pues encloſed within fi ingle commas, belong to the New Annual Ne- 
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ſuch they may be called, were numerous, and our old libraries 
abound in them. Previouſly to the era, concerning which we 
are treating, the Lives of the Saints were written in verſe, and 
many parts of the Bible were tranſlated in the ſame manner. 

A love. ſong and ſome compoſitions of a miſcellaneous na- 
ture occur in the reign of King Joux“. Our early poetical 


effuſions appeared likewiſe, not unfrequently, 3 in the form of 


ſatire; and when this was clothed in allegory, it was ſome. 
times conducted with ſucceſs. The objects, on which it was 
exerted, were generally the lawyers and the clergy. But the 
principal efforts of our yet untutored Muſes, were rhyming 
chronicles and metrical romances.” 

Wakrox, in the firſt Volume, p. 43, of his Hiſtory, enter- 
tains us with a ballad, or a ſatirical poem, compoſed by a bard 
devoted to the court of Simon of MownTForrT, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, a powerful Baron. It appeared ſoon after the famous 
battle of 1264, which had a very PF iſſue for the king, 
and which is deſcribed as follows: 


1. 


Sitteth alle ſtille, ant herkeneth to mi; 
The kynge of Alemaigne, be mi leaute (Lash). 
Thritti thouſent pound askede he 
For to make the pees (peace) in the countre 
And ſo fo he dude more. 
Richard, thah ( though) thou be ever tricchard (treacherous / 
Tricthen ſhall thou never more. 


2. 
Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he was kying, 
He ſpende all his treſour opon ſwyvyng, 
Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng ( /uperror ) 
Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale ( poz/on) to dryng, 


Maugre Wyndesore, 
Richard thah thou, &c. 


Zo 
The kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel 


He ſaiſede de mulne for a caſtel, 
With 


— 


A monarch of a vindictive and uſurping temper, whom the Engliſh Barons 
compelled to confirm the Magna Charta, in 1215 he died at Newark, October 
2, 1216. 
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With hare ſharpe ſwerdes he grounde the: ſel, 
He wende that the ſayles were mangonel 
To help Wyndesore. | 
Richard thah thou, &c. &c. &c. 


In the reign of Enward I. *, the character of our poe- 
tical compoſitions was confiderably changed, The minſtcels 
either ſubſtituted fictitious adventures for hiſtorical traditio- 
nary facts, or reality was diſguiſed by the repreſentations of 
invention; and a taſte for ornamental expreſſion gradually 
prevailed over the rude ſimplicity of the native Engliſh phra- 
ſeology. This change was occaſioned, among other cauſes, 
by the introduction. and increaſe of the tales of chivalry. It 
was in the reign of Epwasrp II. +, when the metrical ro- 
mances chiefly flouriſhed ; and though, the poetry of them 
was, in general, very rude, imperfect, and feeble, they oc- 
cahonally exhibited ” ons of imagination. One of them, en- 
ed © Kyng of Tars,” has a warmth of deſcription in certain 
palages, that is not unlike the manner of Cavern. From 
we productions of which we now ſpeak, this great poet and 
us cotemporaries undoubtedly derived ſome advantage ; bat 
it was their acquaintance with Italian literature which ſt ill 
more enabled them to produce a literary revolution in their 
dun country. Surpriſing effects had been wronght in tay, 
bythe genius and the writings of DAN TE (1)and Pr TRARCH(2). 


Our Engliſh poets were not equally happy in their endeavours 


to enlighten the underſtanding, and to retine the taſte of the 
nation. They had greater difficulties to contend with, and 
were far more unfayourably ſituated for obtaining a conqueſt 
over them. Their ſtyle was rough, and the harmony of their 
poetical numbers was very defective. Nevertheleſs we arc 
much indebted to them for aſſiduouſly applying to the ſtudy 

ot their native language, and for contributing, in a contend 


{egree, to its enrichment and cultivation. The change et- 
fected 


— — ꝑ ꝑ — 


— — — 


Born, June 16, 1239; ſucceeded to the Crown, November 1h, 1272 ; re- 
auced Scotland 1299, died July 7, 1307; was buried at Weſtminiter, where on 
Jay 2. 1774, ſome antiquaries examined his tomb, when they found his corps 
une conſumed, though buried 466 years. 

This unſor tunate Monarch was born in 1224; was the first Prince Nules 

nde the throne, 1307; was dethroned and murdercd in 1327. 

115 Born, 1265; died, 1321.— (2) FRANCIS PETRARC u, born at Areas, 
194, died, 1347. 
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fected by them 1s, upon the whole, an * event in the 
literary hiſtory of this country.” 

© When we look into the accounts of the Britiſh writers, 
which have been given us by LELAVD (3) and other bio- 
graphers, and obſerve the number of perſons whom theſe 
biographers have reſcued from oblivion, together with the 
praiſes they have beſtowed upon them, as excelling in almoſt 
every branch of knowledge, and only defective with reſpedt 
to the elegance of their ſtyle, we are ready to believe, that the 
times preceding the Reformation were much more learned 
than,has uſually been imagined. Should we allow full credit 
to the encomiums, which our hiſtorians have ſo libell y 
poured on a number of men whoſe works are now either 
totally loſt, or totally neglected, we might hence ſee that li- 
terature 15 of no avail (or 1s not duly valued) without taſte; 
and that, if ſcience be communicated in barbarous language, 
it will be treated with diſregard and contempr by a polite and 
cultivated age; But the greateſt part of our ancient monaſtic 
authors, notwithſtanding the pompous eulogiums we read 
concerning them, were as deſpicable for the matter, as for the 
expreſſion of their performances. In every view, therefore, 
they were juſtly conſigned to duſt and worms; and though we 
poſſeſs ſomething of an antiquarian ſpirit, we are not endued 
with ſuch a portion of it, as to be extremely fond of things 
which are recommended by nothing but their antiquity. Se- 
veral perſons, however, may deſerve a place in a hiſtory of 
tie progreſs of knowledge, whoſe compoſitions are no longer 
valuable; and, as learning cannot be purſued, even in the 
moſt di iſadvantageous manner, or in the moſt unfavourable 
circumſtances, without producing good effects in certain in- 
ſtances, a diligent enquirer will always find ſome few names 
that are worthy of being mentioned with particular eſteem. 

nere this is the caſe, there is a pleaſure in paying the tri- 
bute due to deperted merit; it is doing honour to our coun- 
try, to let none be forgotten who have a lawful title to re- 
membrance and applauſe.” 

Though general light ſeemed rather to increaſe during the 
period, of which we are treating; yet, excepting two or three 
illuftricus men who appeared towards the concluſion of it, 

this 


3 Jonx I.rr.avo, a celebrated antiquary, died 1722; aged 45: Vid. his works, 
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this æra did not produce a ſet of writers equal in abilities and 
character to thoſe who flouriſhed in the preceding.” 

« Philological and Polite Literature, till it was revived at 
the cloſe of this ara, was in as low a ſtate as Natural Philo- 
ſophy.— Though we have ſeen that ſo much poetry was pro- 
duced in the beginning of the period before us, it 1s remarka- 
ble that the names of its writers are, for the moſt part, buried 
in oblivion, We know not to whom we owe far the greater 
number of metrical romances, and other compoſitions which 
the age afforded. It is probable that they were the produc- 
ductions of monks who lived and died, unknown, in their 
convents. The firſt poet whoſe name occurs, is RoBERT of 
GLOUCESTER, who flouriſhed about the year 1280. He was a 
monk of the abbey of Glouceſter, and compoſed a poem of 
conſiderable length, which is a Hiſtory of England, in verſe, 
from Brutus to his own time. At the cloſe of Edward the 
Firſt's reign, we meet with another poet named RoBERT 
MANNING, but more commonly, RoBERT de BrUNNE *, who 
appears nevertheleſs only as a tranſlator. The work tranſlated,or 
rather paraphraſed by him, was originally written by RoBerT 
GROSTEST, and was entitled Manual de Peche, or the Manual 
ol Sins. Among the authors of metrical romances in the 

time 


— 


— — 


* Becauſe he refided in the monaſtery of Brunne, or Bourne, in 
Lincolnſhire inhabited by the monks of the order of St Gilbert. 
He tranſlated many pieces, from the French and Latin, into Eng- 
liſh verſe; among which “ The ca/le of love, by bilhop Grosse- 
Tesre,” is not the leaſt remarkable. It begins with the follow- 
Ing pious lines : 


That good thinketh good may do, 
And God will help him thar to: 
Flor nas never good work wrought 
With oute biginninge of good thougt. 
Ne never was wrougt non vuel (well, good) thyng. 
"That vuel thouyt nas the beginnyng. 
God ffuder, and fone and holigoſte 
hat alle thing on eorthe fixt and woſt 
J hat one God art and thrillihod (trinity) 
And threo perlenes in one hod, 
\Withouten end and biginninge, 
lo whom we ougten over alle thinge, 
Worchepe him with trewe love, 
"That kine worthe king art us above, &c. &c. 
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time of Edward II. Apan Davis (1)1is the only perfon whoſe 
name has deſcended to poſterity. RoBERT BASTON, (2) a poet 
who attended this monarch in his expedition to Scotland, wrote 
chiefly in Latin. It was not till the reign of EDwWARD III. (3) 
that the geniufles ſprang up, who produced that poetic revo- 
lution already mentioned, and which reflects ſo much honour 
on themſelves and on their country, Ricuakd Hawrors, a 

doctor 


— 


(1) Of this character no accounts appear to be extant reſpeQing 
his merits as a bard, nor of the time when he flouriſhed : at leaſt I 
have not been able to diſcover any in Dr. Krrris' Biographid Bri- 
tannica, in the Encyclopedia Bruannica, laſt edition, and ſeveral 
other works I have purpoſely, though vainly, conſulted. —The 
fame will apply to other authors mentioned in this Hiſory, whoſe 
names are not accompanied with any biographical notes. 

W. 

(2) The greater part of his poems are written in Latin, of which 
that De Sacerdotum Luxurits” is not the leaſt curious. In Eng- 
Iith he wrote © A Book of Poems,” and 4 Volume of Tragedies 
and Comedies.” Being poet laureat and public Orator at Oxford, 
he accompanied Edward I. in his expedition into Scotland in 
1324, to celebrate àis victories over the Scots: but Robert Bal- 
tou unluckily fell into the enemy's hands, and was obliged by tor- 
ture to change his note and fing the ſucceſſes of Robert Bruce, 
who then claimed the crown of Scotland. This taſk he reluQant- 
ly complied with, as he intimates in the two firſt lines : 

In dreery verſe my rhymes I make 
Pewailing whilſt ſuch theme I take,” &c. 

(ur author's poetry was expreſſed in ſomewhat barbarous 
ſtyle, but not contemptible for the age ina which he lived. He 
died about 1310. RI pls. . 

(3) Porn at Windſor, 1312; procliimed king and crowned at Weltminſtet 
L327 ; died in 1377.9 He was uadoubtedly one of the greateſt princes that ever 
Iwayed the Icoptre in England ; viuther we reſpect him as a warrior or lawgiver, 
„ α,ꝑN⅜, Ora man, Ie poillefied the courape and romantic ſpirit of Alexander; 
che penctrution, the fortitude, the poliſhed manners, of Julus; the navnificence, 
rhe liberality, the wiſdon of Auguſtus C:far. He was tall, majeſtic, of an ele- 
gart ſigure, WIth a piercing eye, and aquiline vifage. He cxcelled all bis cotem- 
Puierics in fats of arms aud perſonal addreſ@ He was courteous, alle and 
eit; a conlrational kuight-erratt; and lis example diffuſed the fpizit ol 
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doctor in divinity, of the order of St Auguſtine, muſt not be 
reckoned in the number of theſe geniuſſes. RoBerT Loxc- 
LANDE, wlio flouriſhed about the year 1350, and who was the 
author of the poem called“ The Vifion of Pierce Plowman,” 
merits a far ſuperior diſtinction. This poem contains a ſeries 
of diſtinct viſions, in which the vices of almoſt every profeſ- 
fion, particularly of the clergy, and the abſurdities of ſuper- 
{{ition, are ridiculed with much humour and ſpirit. The ſa- 
tire is accompanied with a ſtrong vein of allegorical invention. 
Ihe great defect of Longlande lies in his language. He has 
adopted the ſtyle of the Anglo-Saxon poets, and imitated them 
in their alliterative verſification ; in conſequence of which he 
is remarkably uncouth, and ſometimes obſcure, It is to be 
lamented, that ſo much genius and abilities ſhould be hidden 
by ſo unpleaſant and ungracious a mode of compoſition. Bad 
as the model ſet by Longlande was, he had a number of imi- 
tators,” 

Longland was a cotemporary of Mandeville, and his Viſion 
before mentioned is one of the beſt poems that appeared during 
this ra. Under the fictitious idea of viſions, or apparitions, 
he laſhes in a ſatirical ſtrain, the vices of all ranks, and parti- 
cularly thoſe arifing from the-abſurdities of ſuperſtition and 
the corrupted manners of the clergy. —Inſtead of the long paſ- 
ages quoted by Warton, a ſhorter one will ſuffice here, in 
which Nature (Kynde) at the command of Conſcience and its 
companions, Age and Death, ſends her diſeaſes from the pla- 


nets, 


Kynde Conſcience then heard, and came out of the planetts, 
And ſent forth his forriours Fevers, and Fluxes, 


e Coughes 


Ain —- 


* 


of glory; and when he took the field, there was not a ſoldier in his army, who did 
not ſerve from ſentiment and fight for reputation. The love of glory was certain- 
ly the predominant paſſion of Edward, to the gratification of which he did not 
icruple to ſacrifice the feelings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the in- 
gerek of his country; and nothing could have induced or enabled his people to 
bear the load of taxes, with which they were encumbered in this reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perſon, the fame of his victories, and the excellent laws 
and regulations which the parliament enacted with his advice and concurrence ; and 
finally, the firſt diſtinction was made between lords and commons in 1342, by 
whic!: the foundation was laid for the preſent Engliſh conſtitution; a fabric that is 
echte be capable of repairing and occaſionally reproducing its worm-eaten pil- 
is, 91 verginured and preyed upon by the tooth of time. 

W ard BARCLAY, 
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Coughes, and Cardiacles, Crampes and Toth aches, 
Reumes and Kadgondes, and raynous Scalles, 

Byles and Botches, and burnynge Agues 

Freneſes, and foule Evill, foragers of Kynde. 

Ther was“ Harowe! and Helpe ! here cometh Kynde ! 
„% With Death that is dreadful, to unde us all!“ 

The lord that lyveth after luſt tho aloud cried— — — 
Age the hoore, he was in the vaw-ward, 

And bare the banner before Death : by ryght he is claimed, 
Kynde came after, with many kene ſores, | 

As Pockes and Peſtilences, and moch people ſhent. 

So kynde through corruptions kylled full many: 

Death came dryvyng after and all to duſt paſhed 

Kyngs and Kayſers, knightes and popes, 

Many a lovely lady, and lemman of knyghtes, 

Swoned and ſwelted for ſorowe and Death's dyntes. ' 
Conſcience, of his courteſye to'Kynde he befoght 


To ceaſe and ſufixe, of ſe where they wolde, 


Leave pride prively, and be perfite chriſten, 
And Kynde ceaſed tho, to ſee the people amende. 


At length Good Fortune and Pride diſpatch a numerous hoſt 


of enemies led on by Dęſire, to make an attack upon Conſcience. 


And gadered a great hoſt, all agayne Conſcience : 

This Lechery led on, with a laughyag chere, 

And with a privye ſpeeche, and paynted wordes, 

And armed him in idleneſs and in high bearyng. 

He bare a bowe in his hand, and many bloudy arrowes, 
Were fethered with faire beheſt, and many a falſe truth. 


Upon this Conſcience is beſieged by Antichriſt who is aided 
by the ſeven great giants (the ſeven mortal fins), in which ex- 
pedition 1dleneſs forms the order of the attack with an army 
conſiſting of upwards of a thouſand well-fed prelates, &c. 

© There was a Scottiſh poet in the preſent period, who 


is entitled to diſtinguiſhed praiſes. The perſon we have in view 


is Jonn BarBouR, (4) Arch-deacon of Aberdeen. His poem 
called 


ee 


(4) Very little is known of this illuſtrious character, one of the 
earlieſt Caledonian bards, except that he ſeems to have been born 
about 1326; that he was Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1357, in 
which year he travelled to Oxford, and was appointed by the 
Biſhop of Aberdeen, one of the commiſſioners for the ranſom of 
David II. king of Scotland; and that in 1365 he accompanied 

| fix 
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called © The ' Hiſtory of Robert Bruce, King of the Scots, 


allowance being made for the time in which it was written, is 
eminent for the beauty of its ſtyle, Another bard of the ſame 
country wrote a poem on the exploits of Stu WILLIAM WaL- 
LACE, which abounds with fine paſſages. Both theſe writers 
roſe to a ſtrain of verlification, expreſſion, and poetical imagery, 


greatly ſuperior to the age and country in which they lived.“ 
e 2 - We 


ſix knights to St Denis near Paris. In the year 1375, as he bim- 
ſelf informs us, he wrote « poem of conſiderable length, which was 
firſt publiſhed, in the original Scottiſh-verſe, from a MS. dated 
1139, with Notes and a Gloſſary ; by Mr Pinkerton, in three Vo- 
lumes I2mo. London, 1790 ; entitled, The Bruce; or the Hiſtory 


of Robert I. King of Scotland. — Mr P. the preſent editor ſays 


that © taking the total merits of this work together, he prefers it 
to the early exertions of even the Italian muſe, to the melancholy 
ſublimity of Dante, and the amorous quaintneſs of Petrarca. The 
reader will here find few of the graces of fine poetry, little of the 
attic dreſs of the muſe : but here are life, ſpirit, eaſe, plain ſenſe, 
pictures of real manners, perpetual incident, and entertainment, 
The language is remarkably good for the time ; and far ſuperior, 
in neatneſs and elegance, even to that of Gawin Douglas, who 
wrote more than a century after. But when we conſider that our 
author is not only the firſt poet but the earlieſt hiſtorian of Scot- 
land, who has entered into any detail, and from whom any view of 
the real ſtate and manners of the country can be had; and that 
the hero, whoſe life he paints ſo minutely, was a monarch equal to 
the greateſt of modern times; let the hiſtorical and poetical me- 
rits of his work be weighed together; and then oppoſed to any 
other early poet of the preſent nations in Europe.” 

It is indeed poſterior in time to the earlieſt poetry of the 
molt modern nations; but it muſt be conſidered that Scotland 
hardly had one writer in the thirteenth century, and this poem was 
written in the fourteenth.” 

The following ſhort ſpecimen of the poem will ſufficiently prove 
theſe aſſertions, and we have only to attend to the obſervation 
which the editor has -prefixed to his Gloſſary ; viz. * The chief 
obltacle in peruſing this work ariſes from the orthography, which 
1; extremely irregular, To underſtand many words, it is only ne- 
celſary to pronounce them aloud ; and the meaning which is ob- 
[cured by the ſpelling, will be evident from the ſound.” 


A! fredome is a nobill thing! 
Fredome mayle man to haiff liking; (1) 
| Fredome 
(1) Makes man to bave joy 
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xl THREE PHILOLOGICAL 


We are now arrived to GeoFFREY CHAUCER,(5) who claims 
the higheſt place of diſtinction, on account of his pre-eminent 
merit, and the more extenſive influence of his example. Into 
the particulars of his life, which are minutely diſcuſſed in the 

Biographia 


— 


Fredome all ſolace to man gifhs : 
He levys at eſe, that frely levys! 
A noble hart may haiff nane eſe, 
Na ellys nocht that may bim pleſe, (2) 
Gyff fredome failyhe : for fre liking (3) 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing (4) | 
Na he, that ay haſe levyt fre, 
May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 
'The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, (5) 
That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. 
But gyff he had aſſayit it, 
Than all perquer he ſuld it wyt; (6) 
And ſuld think fredome mar to pryſe, 
Than all the gold in warld that is. 

As a ſpecimen of Barbour's rural poetry, the following few lines 
will confirm Mr Anpxews's opinion, when he ſays in his HH of 
Great Britain, connected with the Chronology of Europe; &c. 4to, 
Londo. 1794, That Barbour wrote the life and exploits of 
Robert Bruce in good rhyme; and in a ſtyle more like our mo- 


* 


dern Engliſh, than the language of Chaucer.“ ä 


This was in midſt of month of May, 
When birdis ſing on ilka ſpray, 
Melland (7) their notes, with ſeemly ſoun, 
For ſoftneſs of the ſweet ſeaſoun. 
And leavis of the branchis ſpreeds, ; 
And bloomis bright, beſide them, breeds, 
And fieldis ſtrawed are with flow'rs 
Well favoring of feir (8) colours. l 


(5) Grorrakxr Cravces, juſtly conſidered as the father of our 
F.ngliſh poets, and the firſt great improver and reformer of our 
language, was born in the ſecond year of Edward III. A. D. 1328. 
He ſtudied firſt at Cambridge where he compoſed his poem called 
* The Court of Love,” in the 18th year of his age, which carries 
in it very pregnant proofs of {kill and learning as well as quick- 

| neſs 

(2) Na ellys nocht: nor any thing elſe. (3) fre liking ; Free will, (4) yharnyt 

bur; . above, (5 angyr; quære, angys, i. e. ang (6) rer quer; perfect+ 
Jv, Wyt; -. : 


(„) Melland; ming/inge (8) fir; their 
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Biographia, we ſhall not enter. It may be ſufficient to ſay, 
that he was converſant with the court, and engaged in public 
affairs; that he was cloſely connected with John of Gaunt, and 


married 


— — * 8 8 
—— 
I ů 


neſs of wit, and great ſtrength of genius. He compleated his 

ſtudies in the Univerſity of Oxford, or as ſome ſay, at Canterbury 

College. —LxLand informs us, that he was a ready logician, a 

ſmooth rhetorician, a pleaſant poet, a grave philoſopher, an inge- 

nious mathematician, and a holy divine. He afterwards applied 

himſelf to the ſtudy of Law, in the Middle-Temple; and was 

made King's page, about the age of thirty, an office then very 

honourable, as the Engliſh court was the moſt ſplendid in Europe. 

He married Philippa Rouet, a favourite of the Duke and Ducheſs 

of Gaunt, about the year 1360 ; was ſent by King Edward, as his 
agent to Genoa, to hire ſhips for the King's Navy; and having 
accompliſhed the object of this miſſion to the ſatisfaction of his 
maſter, the King granted him, in the 48th year of his reign, a 
pitcher of wine daily in the port of London, to be delivered by the 

Butler of England, and very ſoon after he was made Comptroller 
of the cuſtoms in the port of London. Yet it is doubtful, how 
long he remained in this lucrative office ; for in the ſecond year 
of King Richard his affairs were in ſuch confuſion that he was 
obliged to have recourſe to the King's protection, in order to 
ſcreen him from his creditors.—By attaching himſelf to Wickliff, 
and his followers, he was involved in great calamities, and became 
equally ſuſpected by the King, and diſliked by the people.—In 
1382, he was obliged to fly from London into Hainault, France, 
and Zeeland, in which baniſhment he almoſt periſhed by the bar- 
barous ingratitude of his former friends in England, who inſtead of 
ſending him any ſupplies, rather hindered every attempt made by 
others to relieve him. When almoſt periſhing from want, he 
privately came over to England, where he was diſcovered, ſeized, 
thrown into priſon, and upon diſcloſing all he knew of the king's 
enemies, he at laſt obtained his pardon, Yet he did not take any 
meaſures to revenge himſelf againſt his treacherous fiiends by the 
confeſſions extorted from him ; though with regard to himſelf 
they brought upon him an inexpreſſible load of calumnies and ſlan- 
ders.— The penfion of 20 marks per annum, together with the 
daily pitcher of wine granted him by King Edward, and forfeited - 
by his dereliction of the court party, were confirmed to him in the 
reign of King Henry, from whom he obtained a licence on the 11th 
of May 1389 to diſpoſe ot them to one Scalby. In this unexpect- 
ed and terrible reverſe of fortune, he very wiſely reſolved to quit 


that 
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married the ſiſter of the famous Catherine Swynford ; that he 
was involved in the misfortunes of his friend and maſter ; that 
he was obliged to flee into Holland, when the Duke was difgrac- 

| ed; 


that buſy ſcene of life, in which he had met with ſo many troubles, 
and to ſeek a more laſting happineſs in retirement, He therefore 
choſe Woodſtock for his retreat; a place which had been the 
ſweet ſcene of ſo much ſatisfaction to him in the days of his prof. 
perity; and here he employed part of his time in reviſing and 
correcting his writings, totally ſecluded from the world, and 
taſting only thoſe calm and ſolid pleaſures which are the reſult of 
a wiſe man's reflections on the viciſſitudes of human life. He re. 
ſided here in a ſquare ſtone houſe near the park gate, which till 
retains his name; and it well deſerves this honourable token, for, 
being conſecrated in his poems, the whole country round about is 
become, to Engliſhmen, a kind of Claſſic ground. The ſhort time 
he lived after the acceſſion of Edward IV, was chiefly employed in 
regulating his private affairs which had ſuffered by the public dif. 
orders: for all the public acts of the depoſed King Richard, in 
the 21ſt year of his reign, being declared void, Chaucer was forced 
to quit his retirement, to come up to town to ſolicit his cauſes, and 
beginning now to bend under the weight of years, this unlucky ac- 
ceſſion of buſineſs, which obliged him to alter his uſual way of 
living, might very poſlibly haſten his end, the near approach of 
which he bore with Roman conſtancy, or rather with chriſtian pa- 
tience. For there is ſtill extant a kind of Ode that he is ſaid to 
have compoſed in his laſt agonies, which very plainly proves, that 
his ſenſes were perfectly ſound, and the faculties of his mind not 
in the leaſt impaired, He died October 25th 1409, in the full 
poſſeſlion of that high reputation which his writings had deſerved- 
ly acquired, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey in the great 
ſouth crols-ifle,—The ſonnet or ode above alluded to conſiſts of 
three {tanzas only, and as well for the beauty of the piece, as for 
the extraordinary occaſion on which it was written, Dr Kipprs has 
deſervedly given it a place in his Biagrapbia Britannica. 


Code conſaile of Chaucer : 
Attempted in modern Engliſh, 
Tu Potts LAST ADpvice. 


I. 


Fly from the croud, and be to virtue truc, 
Content with whit thou haſt, tho? it be ſmall, 


19 


ed; 


raC 


at he ſtoration of his patron to power and favour, —His literary cha- 
that rater was truly illuſtrious ; it has been lately, and with great 
grac- : ability 
ed; 
To hoard brings hate; nor lofty thoughts purſue, ( 
bles, He who climbs high endangers many a fall. i 
efore Envy's a ſhade that ever waits on fame, 4 
the And oft the ſun that riſes it will hide; 5 1 
prol- Trace not in life a vaſt expenſive ſcheme . | 
and But be thy wiſhes to thy ſtate ally'd. } 
and Be mild to others, to thyſelf ſevere ; by 
lt of So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from huit or fear. N 
e re- ; = | 
ſill 4 | 
for, Think not of bending all things to thy will, 
ut is Nor vainly hope that fortune ſhall befriend; 
time Inconſtant (he, but be thou conſtant ſtill, 
d in Whate'er betide unto an honeſt end. 
dil. Vet needleſs dangers never madly brave, 
, in Kick not thy naked foot againſt a nail; 
reed Or from experience the ſolution crave, 
and If wall and pitcher ſtrive, which ſhall prevail; 
y AC- Be in thy cauſe, as in thy neighbour's clear, 
y of So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
ko III. 
Nee Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 
that Be thou, nor at thy lot in life repine, 
"not He 'ſcapes all ill, whoſe boſom is reſign'd, 
full Nor way, nor weather will be always fine. 
ved- Beſide, thy home's not here, a journey this, 
reat A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy way. 
a of Look up to Gop, intent on heavenly blils, 
for Take what the road affords and praiſes pay; 
"has Shun brutal luſt, and ſeek thy ſoul's high ſphere ; 


ed; and that he afterwards returned into England, uponthe re- 
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So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


: - nt te p 


In order to give likewiſe ſome ſpecimen of his original compo- 
tion, Chaucer's humorous Addreſs to his empty purſe, and his /aco- 
"1c advice to his own amanuenjis, well deſerve here to be recorded. 


Chaucer to his emptie purſe. 


To you my purſe, and to none othir wight, 
Complain J, for ye be my ladie dere, 
I am 
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ability diſplayed by ſuch writers as aT TRW HTT and a WaRTox : 
hence it is the leſs neceſſary, here, to enlarge upon it. Chau. 


cer was {killed in all the learning of the age, and eſpecially in 


aſtronomy, 


—— — 


I am ſorie now that ye be ſo light, 

For certis ye now make me hevie chere ; 
Me were as lei: be laide upon a bere, 
For whiche unto your mercy thus I crie, 
Be hevy againe, vr e! mote I die. 

Now vouchſa*n this day or it ve night 
That I of yow the blistul ſowne may here, 
Or ſe your colour lyke the ſonne bright, 
That of yelowneſle ne had nevir pere; 

Le be my life, ye be my hert'is ſtere ; 
Quene of comfort and of gode companye, 
Be hevy againe, or els mote I die. 

Nowe purſe, that rt o me my liv'is light, 
And fayvour, as downe in this worlde here, 
Oute of this towne helps me by your might, 
Sithin that yow wol not be my treſoure, 
For I am ſhave as nighe as any frere, 

But I preyin unto your curteſye 
Be hevy againe, or els mote I die, &c. 


— 


Chaucer*s wordes unto his own Scrrvenere. 


Apam ScriveneRe, yf ever it the befalle 

Boxce or I xoiLEs for to write new 

Under thy longe lockes thou maiſt have the ſcalle, 
But after my makynge thou write more true, 

So oft adaye I mote thy werke renew 

It to correcte and eke to rubbe and ſcrape, 

And al is thorow thy negligence and rape. 


The following lines are ſaid to have been anciently upon Chau- 
cer's tomb-ſtone. | 


GaLrrIbus CrAauceR, VATES ET FAMA Poxsts 
MaTERNA, HAC SACRA SUM TUMULATUS HOMO. | 
About the year 1555, Nicholas Brighman, a gentleman of Ox- 
ford, erected a handſome monument for Chaucer. His picture was 
taken from Occleve's book, together with the following inſcription 
which till remains: 1 


Qui. fuil Anglorum vates ter maximus vlim 
Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc tumuls : 


* 


Hnunum 


hau- 
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aſtronomy, as appears from his A/trolabe, in which he has 
collected whatever was valuable in the works of his predeceſ- 
ſors who applied to the ſtudy of that ſcience. He wrote in 
Engliſh proſe as well As verſe, being perſuaded that 1t was the 


duty of able men to cvivate their native tongux; an opinion | 


correſponding with the ſucceſsful efforts of Petrarch 1 in Italy, 
waoſe example he found worthy of imitation.” 

« Chaucer is entitled to eminent praiſe as a poet., He was 
endued with an uncommon g 
kinds of compoſition, His Canterbury-tales are maſter- 
pieces. w which exhibit a wonderful variety of talents ; for they 
abound with the ſublime and the pathetic, with admirable ſa- 
tire, genuine humour, and an uncommon knowledge of life, 
The ſtories told by the ſeveral gueſts are exactly ſuited to 
their characters. and clearly evince that the author, notwith- 

ſtanding the aid he derived from his acquaintance with Italian 
literature, was poſſeſſed of a noble invention and a fruitful 
imagination. Whatever were the defects of his ſtyle, they 
were entitely the defects of the period in which he flourithed, 
At the ſame time it has a claim to much higher praiſe than it 
has frequently received. His verſiſication has been cenſured 


25 deficient in harmony; this charge has often proceeded from 


our unacquaintance with the ſtructure of the Tanguage in that 
age, and with the manner in which it was pronounced. Chau- 
cer is uſually characterized as the Father of the Engliſh poe- 


: f try, 


Annum fi queras Domini, fi tempora vitæ, 
Ficce note fſubſunt que ſibi cunAa notunt. 
25 Oftobres, 1400. 
A, : Arumnarum requies mors. 
NV. Brigham hos fecit Muſarum nomine ſumptus. 


1556. 


[In Fnghfh thut: 
Of Engliſh bards who ſang the ſweeteſt ſtrains, 


Od Geoffrey Chaucer now this tomb contains: 
For if death's date, if reader thou ſhould'ſt call, 
Loc but beneath and it will tell thee all. 
2 5th of October, 1400. 
Death is the repoſe of affli ions. 
N. Brighmen placed theſe in the name of the Muſes at his own 


one 
Den ee. 1536. 


genius, and ſhone in very different 
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try: he was undoubtedly the firſt perſon in England, to whom 
the title of a poet, in its genuine luſtre, could be applied with 
juſtice. He not only enriched our native tongue in general, 
but had the honour of eſtabliſhing the Engliſh heroic verſe, 
in which ſo many beautiful compoſitiogs have fince appeared. 

© This illuſtrious man was u e free in his religious 
ſentiments; he employed his talents with equal ſucceſs in 
laſhing the immoralities of the prieſts, and in covertly attack. 
ing ſome of che doctrines of t1> Church of Rome : nor 
has it been imagined without reaſon, that he was a great fa. 
vourer, if not a direct follower of ickliff, 

Another poet of this æra, who is entitled to conſiderable 
applauſe, is JohN Gowe (6). He was the intimate friend of 
Chaucer, and co-operated with him in all his valuable defigns, 
With reſpect to religion he was equally liberal in his ſenti- 
ments; ſo natural is the connection between genius and the 
love of liberty. Though he was much inferior to Chaucer in 

ſpirit, 


— 


22 PU 


(6) Gower's chief work in Engliſh, is bis Confeto amantis, or 
* The lover's confeſſion;“ it was finiſhed in the year 1394. Ut 
is divided into eight books, firſt printed by Caxton in 1483; He 
wrote this poem at the defire of Richard IT. who meeting our 
poet roving on the Thames, near London, invited him into. the 
Royal barge, and after much converſation requeſted him to book 
ſome new thing. On this piece Gower's character and reputation 
as a poet, are almoſt entirely founded. It is a dialogue between 
a lover and his confeſſor who is a prieſt of Venus, and like the 


- myſtagogue in th: PicTukE or CEepes, is called Genius. — What 


Gower wanted in invention, he ſupplied from his common-place 
book, which appears to have been ſtored with an inexhauſtible 
fund of inſtructive maxims, pleaſant narrations, and philoſophical 
definitions: hence his object to croud all his erudition into this 


elaborate performance; yet there is often ſome degree of con- 


trivance and art in his manner of introducing and adapting ſub- 
JeQs of a very dit-nt nature, aud which are totally foreign to his 
general deſigns. ( Kivprs), Thathe was a man of judgment, appears 
from the circumſtance of Chaucer's ſubmitting his Trozus and 
Creſſida to Gower's cenſure, — His munificence and piety were 
great; he lacgely contributed to rebuild the conventual church of 
St Mary Overec in Southwark, in its preſent elegant form, and to 
render it a beautiful pattern of the lighter Gothic architecture; at 
the ſame time he founded at his tomb a perpetual chantry, ol 
died in 1402. 
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ſpirit, imagination, and elegance, his language is not deſtitute 
of perſpicuity, and his verſification is frequently harmonious. 
His erudition was very extenſive, and accompanied with a 


knowledge of life. He critically cultivated his native tongue, 
that he might reform its irregularities, and eſtabliſh an Eng- 


liſh ſtyle. His poems are diſtinguiſhed for their moral merit. 
In ſhort, if Chaucer had not exiſted, Gower would alone have 
been ſufficient to reſcue the age, in which he lived, from the 
imputation of barbariſm,” 

In comparing the hiſtorians of this age with their prede- 


ceſſors, we cannot allow them equal merit in the ſame ſpecies ' 


of compoſition. The Compendium of Tüouas Wickes, 
which begins with the Conqueſt, and ends at the death of Ed. 
ward J, is clear and full in its narration of ſeveral events. The 


Chronicle that goes under the name of Jonx BRUMPTON, 1s 


copious in its account of the Saxons, and tranſcribes many of 
their laws at large. HicpEtn, though a plagiary, preſerves 
ſome facts which would otherwiſe have been loſt. MaTTraew 
or WESTMINSTER (7 )concluded his Annals with the year 130”; 
but his work was continued by other hands, aud particularly 
by ADam DE Mekluurz, to 1380.“ | 

This age alſo produced what was then extremely remark- 
able, an extenſive and illuſtrious traveller Such was Six 
JohN MANDEVILLE, a perſon deſcended from an ancient 


and noble family. He had received his education at the mo- 


naſtery of St. Albans, and applied himſelf for ſome time to 
the common ſtudies of the day, and eſpecially to phyſic; but 
at length he was ſeized with an invincible defire of viſiting 
Aſia and Africa. Having amply provided himſelf for the pur- 
poſe, he ſet out upon his travels in 1332, and was abſent from 
England thirty-four years. When he returned to his native 
country, he was ſcarcely known, as he had long been given up 
for dead, by his relations and friends. He became acquainted 
with many modern languages, in the courſe of his adventures, 


and wrote his Travels in Latin, French, and Engliſh. Several 
f 2 falſe 


(=) A Beneditine monk and an accomyliſhed ſcholar, who 
wrote this hiſtory from the beginning of the world, to the end of 
the reiyn of Edward I, under the title of Flores Hiſtoriarum; he 
died in 1392, ExcycLoe, Bit. 
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falſe and fanciful things are to be found in them, as he Was 

extremely credulous, and tells us not only what he ſaw, but 

what he heard. In other reſpects, his a*counts of the coun. 

tries, which he viſited, deferve attention; and, excepting 

Paulus VENUTUS, he was the firſt man who communicated, 

to the Wellern Eurogeans, the Knowledge of the remote parts 
f the world (8). 


* 


Diviſſon Second; from 1399, to 1485. 


From Hexky IV. to IIENRT VII. 


*'Fhe period, in which, Chaucer, Gower and Longlande 
flouriſhed, was' ſucceeded by an age that did not, in any to- 
lerable degree, ſuſtain the ſame reputation, There was only 
one poet in the reign of King HENRY IV. and he contributed 
nothing to the improvement of our verfification and language, 
IIis real name was Johx WaLTos, though he is called Jo- 
1 Capellanus. He trangated into Englith verſe BokTRHTLUs's 

Treatiſe on the Conſolation of Philoſophy, a work of genius 
Kg merit, which 1n the middle ages, was admired above eve- 
ry other een 

HEN V. thoug! ſaid to have been fond of reading, de- 
rives no luſtre from his patronage of the ſine arts, but from 
his character as a warrior. Although his coronation was at- 
tended with unn, who muſt have accompanied their inſtru- 
ments with heroic rhymes, he was no great encourager of the 
popular minſtrelsy then in a high ſtate of perfection. When, 
on his entrance into. the city of London in triumph, after the 
batt? e of Agincourt, children had becu placed to fing verſes as 
he paſſed, an edict was iſſued by him, commanding that, for 
che future, no ſongs ſhould be recited in praiſe of the late 
victory. This humility perhaps was affected; and, if it was 
real, does not appear to have heen the reſult of true wiſdom. 
While his inclinations directed him to purſue his emi— 
nent military atchievements, he ought to have cheriſhed the 
rerſ2as who were beſt able to do juſtice to his proweſs. The 

little 
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C8} His rambling di:pofitien did not uſe er him to teſt; for he 
left bis nave country 4 ſecond time, aud died wt Liege in the 
Netherlands in 1372. Lxcrcier . Bar of 


Was 
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little regard, however, which Henry paid to the poets, could 


but not prevent them from celebrating his warlike actions. A- 
oun- mong other productions, a minſtrel- piece was compoſed on 
ting the ſiege of Harfleur, and the battle of Agincourt. It was a- | 
ated, dapted to the harp, and contained ſome ſpirited lines ; but the 
Yarts ſtyle was barbarous, compared with that of Chaucer and 
Gower, The improvement of our language was attended 
to only by a few men, who had enjoyed the advantages of a 
ſuperior education, and made compoſition their ſtudy. As 
to the minſtrels, they were, in general, too illiterate to ſearch 
after the refinements of dition.” 
Concerning OccLevr, though of ſome note in the poeti- 
ande cal hiſtory of this period, much cannot be ſaid in his praiſe, 
to- His principal poem is a tranſlation of EG1Dp1us on the Govern- 
only ment of Princes, Occleve did not excel in vigour of fancy, 
uted and there is no energy in his writings. He had, however, 
age. the merit of contributing to the improvement of our language. 
Jo- His pathetic lines on Chaucer, who was his model, and with 
'Us's whom he had probably l a connection in early life, re- 
nius flect honour upon the gratitude and ſenſibility of his heart.” 
eve- © Joun LyDGATE (9), a monk of the Benedictine abbey of 
; Bury in Suffolk, was the poet whoſe reputation ſtands the 
de- higheſt among the Engliſh bards of this age. He poſſeſſed the 
rom advantage of an education, not inferior to any that the times 
3 could afford. After having ſtudied at the univerſity of Ox- 
tru- tord, he travelled for improvement into France and Italy. 
the Here he acquired the knowledge, not only of the languages, 
hen, but of the literature of theſe countries, and paid particular at- 
the tention to the poetry of both nations. Beſides obtaining an 
8 a8 acquaintance with all the polite learning which was then cul- 
for tivated, he was no inconſiderable proficient in the faſhionable 5 
late philoſophy 4 
Om. 19 
mi- (9) At what time he retired to the convent of St. Edmund's- 5 N 
the Bury, does not appear; but he was certainly there in 1415. He "1378 
be was living in 1446, aged about 66; but in what year he died, is not Ab 
ttle known, —Lydgate, according to Pits, was an elegant poet, a per- L 12 
ſuaſive rhetorician, an expert mathematician, an acute philoſopher, 1 
RI and a tolerable divine, He was a voluminous writer, and con- 17 
lidering the age in which he lived, an excellent poet, His lan- 0 
he guage is leſs obſolete, and his veriibeacdin much more harmonious, bay, Tf 
the than the language and verſiſication of Chaucer, who wrote about | oF 
Ualf a century before him, ExcycL, Barr. AI) 
Rt 
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philoſophy and theology of his I The vivacity 
of his genius, and the verlatility of his talents, enabled him to 
write a great number of poems, extremely diverſified in their 
ſabje&s, and in the nature of their compolition, His three 


chief productions were the “ Fall of Princes,” the © Siege of 


Thebrs,” and the © Deſtruction of Troy.” —Lydgate alſo im- 


prod the Engliſh tongue; for his language is uncommon. 


ly peripicuous for the times in which he lived, and his verſes 
frequently excite ſurpriſe by their modern caſt He ſeems to 
have been ambitious, at leaſt in the ſtructure and modulation 
of his ſtyle, of rivalling Chaucer ; but undoubtedly he 
vras far inferior to him in the grand requilites of poetical ex- 
cellence. His mode of writing is diffuſe, and he is not diftin. 
guiſhed by animation or pathos, Nevertheleſs, he is not def. 
titute of beauties, and his Deſtruction of Troy, in particular, 
diſplays much power of deſcription, i in conjunction with clear 

and harmonious numbers.“ 
© If it were compatible with the nature of our deſign to enu- 
merate names only, other perſons might be added. We might 
mention Hun CAMPEDtN, Thomas CHESTER, JohN HaRrD- 
ING (10), who wrote a Chronicle in Verſe, and JohN NorTox 
and GEORGE RIPLEY, whoſe poems are didactic. It is ſcarce. 
Iy expreſſing ourſelves with propriety, to ſay that theſe men 
were mere verſiſiers. While they are totally void of the 
noble 


(10) As a ſpecimen of this chronicler's verſification, may ſerve 
the fellowing curious lines, which Spelman has quoted in his 
« Via Aelfredi.” p. 191. Append. 

* Alfrede king was of this regioun 
That brother was to the noble Elthride, 
A perfect Clerk proved in opinion 
"A, Clerks could diſcern, and proved. 

In knighthoo1 alſo approved and notified 
So plenerly, that n+ man knew his peer 
So good a Knight he was and ſingulere. 
In batails many in his father's dates 

And alſo in his brethren time all three 
He fought full ofte, and bare him wel alwaies 
That for his dedes and fingularitee 

He was commended among the emnitee 

Within the land and out, as well was know 
Iis fame among the people hye was blowe.“ 
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nodle qualities which conſtitute genuine poetry, their verſiſica- 
tion is unpoliſhed and barbarons, Harding ſhould therefore 
be marked as ans antiquary aud an hiſtorian, and Norton and 
Ripley as chemical writers. The latter is underſtood to have 
been no mean proficient in the general literature of the times.” 
However deficient the miuſtrels of this age might he in the 
excellencies of compoſition, they were great favourites with 
the nation at large. This is evident from the reward which 
they received for their attendance on particular ſovl-maities. 
Superſtitious as the body of the people were, they maniteited 
greater liberality towards the adminiſtrators to their pleaſutes, 
than towards the leaders of their devotion. During one teat, 
while twelve prieſts had only four pence each for finging a 
dirge, the ſame number of minſtrels were every one of them 
rewarded with two ſhillings and four pence, beſides having en- 
tertainment provided for themſelves and their horſes. At ano- 
ther feſtival two ſhillings were given to the prieſts, and four 
to the minſtrels ; and the latter were treated with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed marks of attention and reſpe&.” 

© It is conjectured that the office of poet laureat originated in 
this period. An Italian who came into England and profeſſed 
to be an imitator of the great Roman hiftorian, Livy, aſſumed 
the name of Titus Livius, and was protected by Humphrey, 
Duke of Glouceſter. He wrote, indeed, a judicious Epitome of 
Thomas de Elham's hiſtory, but did not attain either the ele- 
vation of ſentiment or dignity of ſtyle, which ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed the model he wiſhed to follow. But the employment 
of a poet laureat, as held under the-king, took its riſe in the 
reign of EDwakxD IV. and the firſt perſon thus appointed 
was Joh Kar, of whom no compoſition is extant, which can 


be conſidered as afſeriting his claim to this character. The 


only work that remains of him, is an Eagliſh tranſlation in 
proſe of a Hiſtory of the Siege of Rhodes. A crown of laurel 
was ſometimes conferred, in univerſities, on thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their abilities in Latin compoſition, 
and eſpecially in Latia verſ Hence the king's laureat might 
be nothing more than a graduate of this kind, employed in his 
majeſty's ſervice. The laureats appear originally to have 
written only in Latin, which cuſtom is ſappoſed to have con- 

tinued till the time of the Reformation.“ 
If the diſcoveries, profeſſedly made ſome years ago at Briſ- 
400, in 1768, are to be credited, we muſt introduce the name of 
a poet 
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a poet far more excellent than any, whom we have yet mention. {ta 

ed, and who would confer honour on this age, infinitely great. car 

er than that to which hitherto it has eſtabliſhed its title. Our kn 

readers muſt he ſenſible that we allude to the poems which In 

CHATTERTON produced as the works of Tnomas Rowrer, the 

a ſecular prieſt in that city, in the fifteenth century. The ou 

full diſcuſſion of this ſubject, which affords a very curious in 

literary problem, would be foreign to our deſign. We know pie 

that Chatterton, when little more than fiſteen years of age, pe 

brought to his friends certain manuſcripts, and a great num- dr; 

j ber of poems, ſaid to have been tranſcribed from manuſcripts, to 

j all of which were alleged to have been found in an old cheſt thi 

3 in the bellfrey of St Mary Redcliffe church, and to contain we 

* the genuine productions of this Rowley. We know that theſe wh 

# poems are, in many reſpects, uncommonly beautiful ; and me 

N that there is ſomething very extraordinary in them, if they thi 

7 were the compoſitions of a ſtripling who had no other advan- th: 

1 tages of education than what could be derived from the in- tic 

4 {ſtruction of a common charity-ſchool. We know that they be 

1 exhibit ſuch marks of knowledge, and are otherwiſe accom- ev 

1 panied with circumſtances of ſo ſurpriſing a nature, that it has co 

1 been deemed not only a matter of aſtoniſhment, but even of tic 

4 impoſſibility, that they ſhould be written by Chatterton. We co 

C know that the authenticity of them, and the exiſtence of Row- th 

1 ley, have been maintained by ſome able and learned men, with ſo: 

© no {mall degree of acuteneſs and ingenuity. On the other pr 

a hand, very important arguments and authorities have been tic 

4 urged to prove that they are of modern fabrication. hat th 
1 there ever was ſuch a perſon as Rowley, has been called in 

. queſtion, and ſtill more, that there could be any poet of that lit 

7 name in the fifteenth century, who was capable of producing ri 

the works aſcribed to him. It is aſked, how he could poſſibly B 

have been concealed till within theſe few years, and how he 0 

could avoid being celebrated, in the higheſt terms of applauſe, IF 

by his own cotemporaries, and by every ſucceeding age. As in 

to the manuſcripts aſſerted to have been diſcovered by. Chat- a 

ö terton, doubts, which will not admit of an eaſy ſolution, have to 

[ been raiſed with regard to the truth of the fact. Independent- fe 

5 Iy of all theſe conſiderations, it is alleged, that the poems If 

8 themſelves afford the moſt deciſive internal evidence of their p! 

4 being recent productions. This has bcen argued, with great ej 

| force of reaſoning, from a variety of concurring circum- al 


ſtances, 
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ſtances. The ſtyle, compoſition} ſentiments, and meaſure, 
carry in them the marks of a refinement that was wholly un- 
known at the period, in which they are profeſſedly written. 
In the abſtraction of ideas, in the ſtudied forms of dition, in 
the harmony of the verſiſication, we are conſtantly reminded of 
our lateſt poets, The ſtanza principally uſed was not Known 
in this country till the time of Prior. That ſuch a regular 
piece as the Tragedy of Ella ſhould come from Rowley, at the 
period pretended, 1s abſolutely contrary to every thing of the 
dramatic kind, which exiſted at that period. The fact ſeems 
to have been that Chatterton originally wrote the poems in 
the preſent Engliſh language, and afterwards inserted the old 
words from gloſſaries and dictionaries. It is remarkable that 
when we peruſe Rowley with dean Mills's learned notes, the 
moment we turn our eyes from-the commentary to the text, 
the modern air of the latter ſtrikes us in ſo forcible a manner, 
that the dean's elaborate arguments loſe all power of convic- 
tion, It muſt be added, that many undeniable proofs have 
been exhibited of the moſt dire& imitation of recent poets, 
even to the adoption of their very words. Theſe and other 
confiderations have induced large majority of our ableſt an- 
tiquaries and critics totally to deny the authenticity of the 
compgſitions in queſtion. Should it, however, be allowed, 
that certain ancient manuſcripts were diſcovered, and that 
ſome of them contained fragments in verſe, written in the age 
pretended, Rowley, as we now have him, appears in too queſ- 
tionable a ſhape to give the fifteenth century the honour of 
the works publiſhed under his name.” 

But while—Rowley being rejeted—it will be found that 
little true poetry flouriſhed in England during the preſent pe- 
riod , if we direct our view to the northern kingdom of Great 
Britain, we ſhall meet with diſtinguiſhed excellence in a per- 
{on of the higheſt ſtation, the ſovereign of the country. It is 
Jams I. of Scotland, who introduced a new literary epocha 
in the nation, over which he reigned. What originally was 
4 great misfortune to this prince, and a flagrant act of injuſtice 


towards him, turned out, in one reſpect, eminently to his own 


ſervice, and highly to the advantage of his countiy. When 
le was only a youth of thirteen, he was treacherouſly taken 
priſoner by the Englith, and detained, during the term of 
eighteen years in a confinement -which was often very ſtrict 
and rigid, His education, however, good rudiments of which 
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he had received in Scotland, was not neglected, but attended 7 
to with the utmoſt care. The perſon appointed to be his go- 
vernor, was Sir John Pelham, a gentleman of worth and lite- 
rature, who omitted nothing that could tend to form the de 
mind and manners of his royal charge. James, being bleſſed 
with an admirable genius, and enjoying the ableſt maſters of 
the time, made an uncommon proficiency both in bodily exer- 
ciſes and in mental acquirements. To his knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, the laſt of which he is repre- th 
ſented as having written with eaſe, he added an acquaintance 
with the philoſophy of the age. But the ſtudies, to which 


' he was more particularly devoted, were thoſe of poetry and F 
| muſic. Theſe liberal and pleaſing arts formed, in his long and 0 
of cloſe captivity, the principal conſolation of his ſolitary hours, 
f When he was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his throne, from ay 
| which he had been fo unjuſtly withheld, his grand object was = 
1 to enlighten and civilize his countrymen. Many of his exer- _ 
8 tions to this purpoſe were accompanied with ſuch a degree of on 
[: ſucceſs, that he may be ſaid to have given a new turn to the g 
| genius of Scotland. His exertions and ſucceſs would have 85 
# been ſtill greater and more illuſtrious, if he had not been = 
„ cruelly murdered in the forty-fourth year of his age. Va- 3 
4 rious works were written by him, both in proſe and verſe, 
. moſt of which are unfortunately loſt : thoſe which till exiſt, * 
1 are of a poetical nature; and it is certain that ſeveral of his * 
compoſitions of this kind are now no longer in being. Four 2 
of James's pieces, which have happily eſcaped the depreda- 8 
tions of time, are a Song on his Miſtreſs ;”* “ The King's 
Quair ;” * Peblis to the Play ;” and “ Chriſt's Kirk on the 
Green.” The King's Quair is a poem of large extent, being 2 
divided into ſix cantos. Its theme is the royal author's love 
to Jane, daughter to the Earl of Sommerfet ; a beautiful lady, 
of whom he became enamoured while a priſoner at the caſtle bt 
of Windſor, and who was afterwards his queen. The misfor- 1 
tunes of his youth, his early and long captivity, the incidents p. 
which gave riſe to his paſſion, its purity, conſtancy and happy Pp! 
iſſue, are all diſplayed in the mode of allegorical viſion, a- Ut 


greeably to the reigning taſte of the age. That the merit of 
the King's Quair is very great, cannot be denied. It is dis- 
tinguiſhed by its invention and fancy, by its genuine ſimplici- 
ty of ſentiment, and by the felicity of its poetical deſcriptions: 


Several men of ingenuity and taſte have contended ; that James 
is 
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is little, if at all, inferior to Chaucer. If the former's Court 
of Venus“ be compared to the latter's * Court of Love,” the 
royal author will loſe nothing by the compariſon. The Jane, 
in particular, of King James, is painted with a beauty and 
delicacy that are not equalled in Chaucer's Rofial. It is to be 
lamented, that many of the graces of the King's Quair are 
concealed, at leaſt from common view, in the antiquity of the 
language.” | 

* Three other Scottiſh poets are named in this period, but 
they are, on the whole, contemptible, when compared with 
the monarch of the country. ANDREW WINTON, a canon re- 
gular of St Andrew's, and Prior of the monaſtery in Loch- 
leven, and who preceded James I, wrote in verſe a very large 
Chronicle of Scotland, His work, which is valuable, ſo far 
as it relates to his own country, and which contains materials 
not to be met with in Fordun, whom he had never ſeen, has 
not yet been publiſhed. Its publication would be a defirable 


acceſſion to the hiſtory of North Britain . HoLLAND was 


the author of a poem entitled © The Howlat,” which appears 
to have deſcribed the poetical employments, and the muſical 
entertainments of the age. HENRY the Minſtrel, who, on ac- 
count of his being blind from his birth, is uſually called the 
Buivd Harry, compoſed the Life of Wallace.” It is a 
romance, like Barbour's Bruce, but not to be ranked with it 
in point of excellence. At the ſame time, it is not deſtitute 
of merit, and there are various things in it, which cannot fail 
to gratify the curioſity of the antiquary and the critic.” 
* CaxTown + comes before us in the character of an author, 
8 2 as 


— 


* Tt has ſince been publiſhed at London, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 
+ WirLIau Caxros, a mercer of London, eminent for the 


books he publiſhed, and for being reputed the firſt who practiſed 


the art of printing in England. He died at a very advanced age, 


probably above eighty, in 1494.—Much cannot be ſaid in his 
praiſe as an author; for his language is rather uncouth; of which 
the following is a ſpecimen, extracted from his Chronicle: 

« King Alfred reigned 30 years, and a good king he had been, 
and wel coude chaſtiſe his enemies, for he was a good Clerc and 
let make many bokes. And a boke he made of Engliſh of aven- 
tures of Kings, and of batails that had ben done in the lond : 


and many other bokes of geſtes he let hem write that were of 
| grete 
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as well as in that of a printer. He is reckoned among the 
hiſtorians of his age; but in this reſpe& he is entitled to a 
very ſmall degree of applauſe, His chief merit is that of a trans- 
lator. The books printed by him, were more than fifty in 
number ; ſome of them very large volumes ; and many of 
them were verſions from foreign writers, made by himſelf,” 

Among the patrons of learning, in this period, the name of 
HoumenrEY, Duke of Glouceſter, ſtands foremoſt; a man of 
an amiable character in our civil hiſtory. He 1s celebrated 


by Occleve as a ſingular promoter of literature, and the com- 


mon patron of the ſcholars of the times. Beſides him two 
other names ought to be mentioned, whoſe merits were great 
and eminent. Joun Tirrorr, Earl of Worceſter, and AN- 
THoxnY W1DviILLE, Earl Rivers, were not only protectors and 
promoters of ſcience, but writers themſelves. So emi- 
nently was the former at the head of literature, and ſo maſter. 
ly an orator, that when, upon a viſit to Rome, he delivered 
an oration before Pope Pius II, he drew tears of joy and ad. 
miration from that celebrated and learned pontiff. The light 
in which he is now only known to us by his own works, 1s 
that of a tranſlator. Of his original productions no more than 
a few letters and ſmall pieces are remaining in manuſcript, 
Anthony Widville, greatly to his honour, was the friend of 
Caxton, whoſe new art he patronized with zeal and liberality. 
The ſecond book printed in England was a work of Earl 
Rivers's. He alſo employed himſelf principally in tranſla- 


tions, according to the faſhion of the times, and what was then 


the beſt mode of conveying inſtruction to the kingdom. Be- 
fides theſe he wrote ſeveral ballads againſt the ſeven deadly 
fins. —Imperfe& as the writings of Tiptoft and Widville may 
now be deemed, great praiſe is due to them for their zealous 
endeavours to promote the cauſe of learning, and to ſpread a- 
mong their countrymen a regard to mental: accompliſhments, 
The examples of men fo illuſtrious could not fail of producing 
ſome good effects. It muſt ever be lamented that theſe two 
eminent noblemen met with ſo untimely and uthappy an 
end; both of them having been beheaded when they were 
little more than forty years of age.” 

e Azicthel 
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grete wiſdom and good lerning; thurgh which bokes many a man 


may him amende that will hem reade.“ 
| W. 
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Another author deſerves to be recorded at the concluſion 
of this period, not indeed on account of great merit, but for 
the ſake of her ſex. This was JuLtana BERNERS, prio- 
reſs of Sopewell Nunnery, near St. Albans. She did not em- 
ploy herſelf altogether in penning devout meditations and 
rules of holy living, but being a woman of rank and ſpirit, 
ſhe wrote on hawking, hunting and fiſhing. That part which 
relates to hunting 1s in rhyme. This lady 1s the fecond, at 
leaſt in point of time, of any of our female writers, and the 
ſirſt who appeared in print,” 

* To the number of hiſtorians of this age, whoſe works 
were compoſed in Latin, we muſt add the name of Roptxrt 
FaBIaN, who wrote in Engliſh. He was a merchant and 
alderman of London, and conſequently a member of a corpo- 
ration which has produced few literary men, and in which 
many learned characters; are not, in the nature of the thing, 
to be expected. His ſituation, therefore, in life, eſpecially 
conſidering the age in which he lived, may be regarded as 
giving a certain degree of celebrity to his hiſtorical character. 
The Chronicle of his compoſition is entitled by him the Con- 
cordance of Sins,” it is apparently written with ſincerity, and 
its language 15 intelligible. Beſides the more public facts which 
it includes, it contains a variety of particulars relative to the 
city of London. As Fabian's work is carried down to the 
twentieth year of the reign of Hengy VII. he may in part be 
conſidered as belonging to the following period.” 

In the manners; in the political conſtitutions ; in the cuſ- 
toms z and conſequently alſo in the languages of al:noſt every 
European nation, great changes are diſcoverable during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Theſe changes cannot be 
explained otherwiſe than from the conſtant increaſe of popu- 
lation. The order of knighthood, which hitherto had been 
the only pride of nations, began much to decline; on the o- 
ther hand, the lower claſſes of the people, till then very much 
oppreſſed, recovered from their abje& ſervitude, and formed 
a happy middle rank which ſoon became the ſeat of inventive 
genius, of thriving commerce, of the arts, and the ſciences. 
'The influence thus occaſioned in language, will be eafily re- 
cogn:zed by him who is acquainted with the exact relation 
which languages bear to the whole circuit of ideas, and the de- 
gree of taſte prevailing in a nation. The queſtion, here, relates 
only to the Engliſh language, the progreſs of which, during 
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the fourteenth century, particularly towards the end of it, 
was indeed very remarkable. I he itock of words it contain. 
ed, had now become too imall and inſufficient to expreſs the 
acceſſion of many new ideas; and therefore its continual aug. 
mentation from the French, with which it had already frater. 
nized in the preceding ages, may be without difficulty under. 
food. 


Diviſion Third; from 1485 to 1558: or 
From HExRT VII. to the end of Q. Marr. 


* Of the Engliſh poets in the reign of Henry VII, the 
writer who beſt deſerved that name was STt:rfen HAws: 
he was patronized by this monarch. One of his principal 
productions was entitled the Temple of Glaſſe;“ which 


was founded upon Chaucer's “ Houſe of Fame.” Previous 


to Hawes, for almoſt a century, nothing had appeared but Le- 


gends, Homilies, and Chronicles in verſe. His capital per- 
formance, however, was the © Paſſetyme of Pleaſure.” In 
this poem there is an effort of imagination and invention; and 
it contains ſome ſtriking inſtances of romantic and allegorie 
Action. In point of verſification, he improved upon Lydgate, 
and was ſuperior to that poet in genius and fancy. In the 
barmony of numbers, and clearneſs of expreſſion he alſo ex- 
celled his immediate predeceſſors and cotemporaries.” 
Another poet who flouriſhed in this reign was ALEXANDER 
BarxcLar. His principal work is the“ Ship of Fooles.” It 
was chiefly taken from a German original, and from two trans- 
Jations of that original, one in French and the other in Latin. 
Barclay made, however, ſome additions of his own. — The 
language of this writer is more cultivated than that of many 
of his cotemporaries, and he had the honour of contributing 
ſomewhat to the improvement of the phraſeology of his coun- 
try. Beſides other pieces, Barclay was the author of five 
Eclogues, which were the firſt of the kind in the Englith 
tongue. They were formed upon the plan of Petrarch and 
Mantuan, being of a moral and ſatirical nature, and containing 
but few ſtrokes of rural deſcription and bucolic imagery.” 
Joux ALCOCK, independently of his character as a divine 
and a biſhop, was in many reſpects a man of diſtinguiſhed a- 
bilities. And though he wrote upon the Penitential Pſalms in 
Engliſh verſe, we cannot preſume to rank him as a poet.“ 


Three 
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© Three verſifiers in this period, WILLIAu WALTER, HexRT 
MEDWALL, and LAWRENCE WADE, ſcarcely deſerve any no- 
tice. The dramatic entertainments called Moralities,“ ap- 
pear to have been carried to their height about the cloſe of 
the preſent reign. A great contriver of them was Jon Ras- 
TALL, a learned printer, and brother-in-law to Sir Thomas 
More. This fort of ſpectacle had hitherto been confined, 
either to moral allegory or to religion blended with buffoonery ; 
but Raſtall formed the deſign of rendering it the vehicle of 
ſcience and philoſophy.” 

To Scotland we itand indebted for names, in in Henry the 
Seventh's reign, which are unrivalled in England. That coun- 
try produced writers who adorned the age with a degree of 
ſentiment and ſpirit, a command of phraſeology, and a ferti- 
lity of imagination, not, perhaps, to be found even in Chaucer 
or Lydgate. Theſe writers exhibited ſtriking ſpecimens of 
allegorical invention, a mode of compofition which for ſome 
time had been almoſt totally extinguiſhed in England. WII 
L1aM DuxBaR and Gawin DovcLas are the two principal 
perſons to whom this high praiſe 1s due.” 

* Dunbar, the chief of the ancient Scottiſh poets, wrote 2 
conſiderable number of poems, the two longeſt of which, and 
the moſt celebrated are“ The Thiftle and the Roſe,” and 
The Golden Terge.” The former was occaſioned by an 
event which ultimately produced the union of the two crowns 
and Kingdoms; namely the marriage of James IV of Scot- 
land, with Margaret Tudor, the eldeſt daughter of Henry 
VII of England. In the latter he endeavours to ſhew the 
gradual and imperceptible influence of love, when too far iu- 
dulged, over reaſon. Dunbar unites in himſelf, and generally 
ſurpaſſes, the qualities of the chief Engliſh poets ; the morals 
and ſatire of Langland ; Chaucer's humour, poetry and know- 
ledge of life ; the allegory of Gower ; the deſcription of Lyd- 
gate.“ 

* Douglas attained to great excellence in claſſical learning. 
This, in conjunction with the natural vigour of his mind, en- 
abled him to ſuſtain a new character, that of a poetical tran- 
(ator, not from the old French metrical romances, but from 
the models of the Auguſtan age. In his early youth, he 
tranſlated Ovid's Art of Love; but he afterwards raiſed his 
thoughts to a much nobler and more difficult undertaking, 


which was a complete tranflation in heroic verſe, of the ZEneid 
of 


U 
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of Virgil. The deſign, which had long been entertained by 
him, was accompliſhed in the ſpace of ſixteen months, and it 1s 
executed with equal ſpirit and fidelity, Dr Johnſon repre. 
ſents Mr Pope's verſion of Homer, as a very important ob- 
ject in the hiſtory of the literature of this country, though it 
was performed at the time, when learning and taſte were in a 
high ſtate of cultivation in England. What, then, are we to 
think of ſuch a work as that of Gawin Douglas's in a period 
comparatively rude and unpoliſhed ? No metrical tranſlation 
of a Claſſic had yet appeared in Engliſh, unleſs we are diſpoſed 
to give that appellation to Boethius. Virgil was hitherto 
generally known only by Caxton's romance on the ſubje& of 
the ZEneid ; concerning which Douglas aſſerted, that it no 
more reſembled Virgil than the devil was like St Auſtin,” 

Henry, Earl of Sinclair, was the particular friend and 
patron. of Gawin Douglas ; for it was at the Earls requeſt 
that Douglas undertook the tranſlation of the ZEneid ; though 
he is eminent not only as a tranſlator, but as an original wri- 
ter. His allegorical poems,“ King Hart,” and“ Palice of 
Honour” excel in the ſame ſpecies of-compoſition the ſe- 
veral books of his tranſlation of Virgil are introduced with 
metrical prologues, which diſplay a moſt extraordinary degree 
of poetical beauty. Milton's L'Allegro, and Il Penſeroſo have 
been reckoned the earlieſt deſcriptive poems in Engliſh, If 
that was the caſe, Scotland produced the fineſt examples of 
this delightful ſpecies of compoſition, nearly a century and a 
half before.” 

© An illuſtrious lady muſt be mentioned as an author as well 
as a patroneſs of letters; MaRGARET, Counteſs of Richmond 
and Derby, the mother of Henry VII. In point of time, ſhe 
ſucceeds Julia Bergers, being the third female writer in Eng- 
land. Her works were chiefly tranſlations of the devotional 
kind; though ſhe, likewiſe, at the defire of her ſon the king, 
drew up orders with regard to the precedence of great and 
noble ladies, at public proceſſions, and eſpecially at funerals.” 

At the time when the nobility in general were involved 
in groſs ignorance, Algernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being the protector of 
genius. SKELTON was encouraged by him to write an elegy 
on the death of his father ; but what particularly marked the 
Earl's literary taſte and his love for poetry, was a very ſplen- 
did manuſcript tranſcribed for his uſe, containing a large col- 
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jection of Engliſh poems, finely engrofſed on vellum and 
ſuperbly illuminated. 

The prime glory of the reign of Henry VIII, with 
reſpect to Polite Literature, was Si THonas More. 
Though, according to Mr Hume, there was no man in this 
age who had the leaſt pretenſion to be ranked among gur 
claſſics, he acknowledges that Sir Thomas ſeems to come near- 
eſt to that character: with all his religious weakneſſes, he was, 
indeed, one of the greateſt ornaments of his time. Sir thomas 
More,“ ſays Mr Warton, “is reverenced by poſterity as the 
ſcholar who taught that erudition which civilized his country, 
and as the philoſopher who met the horrors of the block with 
that fortitude which is equally free from oſtentation and en- 
thuſiaſm : as the man whoſe genius overthrew the fabric of 
falſe learning, and whole amiable tranquillity of temper tri- 
umphed over the malice and injuſtice of tyranny.” 1s Uto- 
pia may be regarded as an ethical as well as a political com- 
poſition. His hiſtory of the reigns of Edward V. and Richard 
III, is far from being eſteemed among the beſt of his produc- 
tions, The hiſtorical works of Join RASTALL, GxoxGE LII- 
Lr, and EDwaRD HALL, have little claim to notice; though 
Hall is of ſome uſe to the antiquary; by the attention Which 
ke pays to the variations of dreſs and of faſhion.” 

This period was not unfruitful with regard to poetice 
write. Joux SKELTON * exceeded the licentiouſneſs of the 
times, and was cenſured by his cotemporaries. His charaQer- 
iſtic vein of humour is capricious and extravagant; his ſub- 
jets are often ridiculous; and his matter is ſometimes de- 
baſed by his verſification. In a ſhort ode, which was com- 
poſed by him, he has exhibited a ſpecimen of the ſtructure 
and phraſeology of a love-ſonnet, about the beginning of the 
lixteenth century. Notwithſtanding his ſcurrility, he was a 
claſſical ſcholar.” 

« Moralities {till continued to hold their rank among the 
principal entertainments of the times; and they were repre- 

h ſented 
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* The editor of the Muſes Library (E. Cooper) calls Skelton 
the geitorer of invention in Exgliſb poetry. Among his numerous 
verſormances, The Crown of Laurel,“ is one of the beſt, and 
ne difplay« in it conſiderable wit and humour; he died at Welt. 
minſter Abbey, 1529. | 
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ſented by different bodies of men. When more regular plays 
came to be compoſed, ſome of them were acted at the Inns of 
Court. At theſe ſeminaries, maſques and interludes were oc- 
caſionally performed, during ſeveral ſucceeding reigns. The 
firſt inſtance of this kind, that is particularly recorded, occurs 
in 1527, when a comedy written by Joh Roos, a ſerjeant at 
E was repreſented in the great hall of the ſociety at Gray's 

nn. 

* HEnxy Howard “, Earl of Surrey, was a poet of a charac. 
ter far ſuperior to that of Skelton, This accompliſhed noble. 
man led the way to great improvements in Engliſh poetry, 
Some of his ſtanzas approach to the eaſe and gallantry of 
Waller, and exhibit ſpecimens of correct verſification, poliſh- 


ed language, and muſical modulation. It is remarkable, that 


his tranſlation of the ſecond and fourth books of Virgil's 
Fneid is the firſt compoſition in blank verſe that occurs in the 
Engliſh language.” 

* SIR Thomas Wrar's genius was of the moral and didaQic 
kind; and his poems are more diſtinguiſhed by good ſenſe, 
ſatice and obſervations on life, than by pathos or imagination. 
He may juſtly be eſteemed: the firſt poliſhed Engliſh ſatiriſt.— 

ere was an inviolable friendſhip between W yat and Surrey, 
ariſing perhaps chiefly from a ſimilarity of ſtudies. Beſides 
adopting the ſame principal ſubject for their poetry, the paſ- 
ſion of love, they were alike anxious to improve their native 
language, and to attain the elegancies of compoſition.” 

Other poets of this period, and of high rank, were 81. 
Faancis BRYANT, the friend of Wyat, GeokRGE BOLEYN, 
ViscounT RocHroRD, brother to Queen Ann Boleyn ; and 
NicyoLas Lord V aux, an eminent Itateſman and ſoldier.— 
In Tottel's collection of the poetical writings of this period, 
is found the firſt example, that is known in our language, of 


the pure and unmixed paſtoral. It 1s an example, likewiſe, 
of 


* He was the firſt of the Engliſh Noblemen, who diſtinguiſhed | 


himſelf by a fellowſhip with the muſes. In purity of language and 
ſweetneſs of ſound, he far ſurpaſſed his cotemporaries and prede- 
ceſſors. (E. Cooper). His imprudence, in adding ſome part of 
the Royal arms to his own, being deſcended from the heroic King 
Edward I, coft him his head; though juſtified by the Heralds, 
He was executed January 19, 1547. 
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of extraordinary merit. In eaſe of numbers, elgance of rural 
alluſion, and ſimplicity of imagery, there is nothing of the 
kind equal to it in Spencer. The ſame collection affords one 
of the earlieſt inſtances of the pointed Engliſh epigram ; and 
it is ſuppoſed that it came from the pen of Sir Thomas More. 
Several poems, which were chiefly the performances of his 
youth, were written by Sir Thomas in his native tongue,” 

© NICHOLAS GRIMOALD was the next Engliſh poet, after the 
Eal of Surrey, who wrote in blank verſe ; he gave to this 
new mode of verſiſication, additional ſtrength, elegance, and 
modulation. Grimoald wrote, likewiſe' in rhyme; in which 
reſpect he is inferior to none of his cotemporartes, for a maſ- 
terly choice of chaſte expreſſion, and the conciſe elegancies of 
didactic verſification. Some of his couplets have the ſmart- 
neſs which marks the modern ſtyle of ſententious poetry.” 

© ANDREW BoR DE, Jonx BALE, BRIAN ANSLEY, ANDREW 
CnerTSEY, WILTRID HoLMr, CHARLES BARNSLEY, and Ep- 
WarRD HALIW&LL, were poets of a ſubordinate claſs in this 
period, of whom it is ſufficient to mention their names.” 

Joun HEYwoop, commonly called the Epigrammatiſt, is re- 
preſented by ſome as the firſt writer of comedies in England. 
Though moralities and interludes were written and performed 
long before the time of Heywood, it muſt be allowed, that he 
is among the firſt of our dramatiſts who drove the Bible from 
the ſtage, and introduced repreſentations of familiar life and 
popular manners.” 


The poetry of Scotland during the reign of Henry VIII. | 


was much declining. '[ke writings of SIR David LIN DSAT 
were very numerous nd extremely popular, on account of 
their being applied to the purpoſes of the Reformation. 
Another Scots poet of this period was SIR Jamts IxcL1s. His 
principal performance, the © Complaint of Scotland” is well 
written for the time, and diſplays abundance of learning. In 
one of his corypoſitions he mentions a number of poets of his 
country as tien living, that is, about the year 1530. Theſe 
are, CL RSE, KYD, STEWART, STEWART oF Lokn, GAL- 
BREITH, AINLOCH, and BALLENTYNE. Concerning four of 
theſe pe-ſons, nothing is known. Lord Hailes has publiſhed 
ſome pieces of the Stewarts ; and Ballentyne, muſt mean JouN 
BALSENDEN, the tranſlator of Hector Boethius's Hiftory of 
Scecland, in which work he has interſperſed ſeveral poems, 
ud particularly one entitled © Virtue and Vyce,“ which has 
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been reprinted. The author of the article concerning Bal. 
lenden, in the Biographia Britannica, repreſents his writings 
as diſtinguiſhed by that noble enthuſiaſm which is the very 
foul of poeſy.” 

About this time was produced, by an unknown writer, 
a comedy called Philotus, which is extremely valuable for its 
curious pictures of liſe, manners, dreſs, and other circumſtances 
relative to the age in which it was compoſed.” 

* Among the number of noble authors in the time of Henry 
VIII, the. names of Loxp MokrLEy, and JohN BouRCHIER, 
Lord Berners, ſtill deſerve honourable mention. The former 
appears to have been a multifarious writer, in proſe and verſe ; 
he chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a tranſlator, and certainly 
was one of the moſt learned noblemen of that age, The lat. 
ter alſo tranſlated Froiſſart's Chronicle, by the command of 
the king, beſides which he was the tranſlator of ſome French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh novels.— Phe only circumſtance that en- 
titles Jeux Lond LuMLEy to the appellation of an author, is 
his having tranſlated into Engliſh, Eraſmus's Inſtitution of a 
Chriftian Prince.“ 

© This era was likewiſe adorned with ſome female authors 
of high rank. The principal of theſe were, CATHERINE PakR, 
the laſt wife of Henr ry VIII, and MARGARET RoPER, the fa. 
vourite daughter of Sir Thomas More. 'The works of the 
former, which were partly originals and partly tranſlations, 
are entirely of a religious nature: the compoſitions of the 
latter were not confined to the Engliſh language; for fie 
wrote the Latin with no ſmall degrey of elegance.” 


some idea of the literary character and taſte of an age may 


be formed from the nature of its publications. The works 
iſſued by the preſs, were numerous ; and zmong thele, contro- 
verhal treatiſes and devotional writings hel# a pr incipal place. 
It 1s ſurpriſing what a number of law books appeared in this 
period. — Magna Charta was fo often reprinted that it may 
hence be judged, that our anceſtors were extremely attentive 
to, and had a high value for that grand ſecurity of Englith 
liberty.“ 

Sir Jonx CHEKE can never be mentioned with tw much 
reſpe&, as one of thoſe who firſt introduced genuine Ytera- 
ture into this country, In a plan of innovation, which kehad 
formed with regard to the orthography of the Englith language, 
he was neither ſo happy, nor fo ſucceſsful, as he had bees 
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in reſtoring the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin tongues * 

Sir THoMAs SMITH alſo directed his attention to his na- 
tive language, which he was ſolicitous to reſine and to poliſh. 
He publiſhed a treatiſe, the object of which was to promote 
the correct writing of the Engliſh tongue, and the true ſound- 
ings of the letters and words. If he carried the matter to 
ſome degree of exceſs, and propoſed alterations that would not 
be productive of much advantage, he has only erred in common 
with other ingenious and learned men.“ | 

© ROGER Aschau was an excellent compoſer in his own 
tongue. Sir Thomas More excepted, he was perhaps the 
fi1it of our ſcholars, who ventured to break the ſhackles of 
Latinity, by publiſhing his Toxophilus in Fngliſth. This 
he did with a view of giving a pure and correct model of 
Englith compoſition, or father of ſhewing how a ſubje& might 
be treated with grace and propriety, in Engliſh as well as in 
Latin. His Vindication of his conduct, in attempting ſo great 
an innovation, diſplays the ſoundneſs and ſtrength of his un- 
derſtanding. Dr. Johnſon obſerves of Roger Aſcham, that 
lis philological learning would have gained him honour in 
any country; and that among us it may juſtly call for that 
reverence which all nations owe to thoſe who firſt rouſe them 
trom 1gnorance, and kindle among them the light of literature.” 


© The poetical annals of EDpwaRD VI. are marked with 


metrical tranſlations of various parts of Scripture. Of theſe 
the chief is the verſification of the Pſalms by STERNHOLD and 
110PKINS, a performance which is entitled to no regard from 
itz own merit. Wyat and Surrey had before tranſlated ſome 
o the Pſalms into metre ; but ThouAs STERNHOLD was the 
licſt whoſe metrical verſion of them was uſed in the church 
of England. His co-adjutor, John Horkixs, was rather a 
better poet than himſelf. His other aſſiſtants were, Thouas 
NOKTON, and WILLIAM WYTTINGHAM, afterwards Dean of 
Durham. The ſpirit of verfifying the Pſalms, and other 
parts of the Bible, was generally diffuſed at the beginning of 
the reformation ; and among the reſt that employed them- 
ſelves in this way, were WILLIAM HUNIS, WILLIAM BALDWIN, 
FrAnCis SEAGER, and MATTHEW PARKER, afterwards arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury. Another contributor to the metrical 
theology was RoBexT CROWLEY, an Oxford Divine; and 
another ſtill more extraordinary one was CHRISTOPHER Tyx, 
2 Do&or of Muſic at Cambridge, Tye projected a tranſlation 
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of the Acts of the Apoſtles into familiar metre, of which he 
completed only the firſt fourteen chapters. The Book of Kings 
had before been verſificd by another hand. Dr. Tye carried 
his abſurdity ſo far as to [-t his verſion to muſic ; and his Acts 
of the Apoſtles were ſung for a time in the royal chapel of 
Edward VI. Even this good king himſelf is to be ranked 
among the religious poets of his reiga.” 

: „Among the anonymous poems of this period, we may 
reckon the firit drinking ballad of any merit, in the Engliſh 
language, which appeared in the year 1551. It has a vein of 
eaſe and humour, ſuperior to what might have been expetted 
m thoſe times ; and it may be conſidered as the pirent of ma. 
ay pleaſing compoſitions, which have highly contributed to 
convivial entertainment. This ballad opens the ſecond act of 
* Gammer Gurtan's Needle,” a comedy written and printed 
in the year juſt mentioned and which was ſoon afrerwards 
acted at Chrilt's-Jollege in Cambridge. It is the firſt Eng- 
Ih play which was neither myſtery nor morality, and which 
handles a comic ſtory with ſome diſpoſition of plot, and ſome 
diſcrimination of character. Eurher in the reign of Edward 
VI, we find a poet of the name of KtLToON, who wrote the 
& Chronicle of the Brutes,” in Eugliſh verſe.” 

King EDwaRD VI. ſtauds in the lift of royal authors, 
and he is juſtly entitled to that diſtinction. Conſidering the 
times in which he lived, and the early period ot his death, 
his Journal of his own reign, his Remains, and his other 
compoſitions diſplay ſuch a promiſe, and indeed ſuch a poſ- 
felon of abilities, as add greatly to the regret aciſiu cm 
his premature deceaſe.— The Duke of SOMERSET has obtain- 
ed a place among the noble writers of the age. His priac pal 
title to this honour is founded on one or two religious pieces, 
which were penned during his troubles.—EDuuvp LorD 
SHEFFIELD is ſaid to have compoſed a book of Sonnets in the 
Italian manner.-Htexry Lok STarrFoRD, and FRANCIS 
HasTiNGs, ſecond Earl of Huntingdon, exerted their talents 
only as tranſlators.” 

The female authors belonging to this ſhort period, are 
coniiderable in number, and eminent for their ſtation. The 
principal of them are, QurzN Marr, Lady Jang GREY, Ma- 
RY ROPER, and Lady EL1iZaBETH Fang. Several other ladies 
of lugh rank diſtinguiſhed themſelves as tranſlators from, and 
into, the Greek and Latin languages ; ; among theſe we find 
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Lady Joanna LUMLEY, and Lady Maxy HowasD, Dutoheſs 
of Norfolk.” 

Under Queen Mary, notwithſtanding the wretched ſitua- 
tion of the public, ariſing from the horrid perſecutions which 
bigotry was carrying into execution, poetry aſſumed a higher 
tone, A poem was planned, though not fully completed, 
which ſheds no common luſtre on the dark interval between 
Surrey and Spenser. This poem was entitled“ A Mirrour 
for Magiſtrates,” and in the compoſition of it more writers 
than one were concerned, Its primary inventor, however, 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed contributor, was THomMas SACKVILLE» 
afterwards Lord Backhurit and Earl of Dorſet, and who in 
the next reign will come before us as the author of the firſt 
genuine Engliſh tragedy. The object of the Mirrour for 
Magiſtrates,” was to make all the illuſtrious but unfortunate 
characters in our hiſtory to paſs in review before the poet, 


who deſcends, like Dante, into the 1nfernal regions, and is con- 


ducted by Sorrow. A poetical preface called an Induction,“ 
and one Legend, which is the life of Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, were the only parts executed by Sackvilk. The 
completion of the whole was recommended by him to Bald- 
wyn, before mentioned, and GROHE FERRERS, who carried it 
into execution, with the aſſiſtance of CHURcHYARD, PHaAYER, 
SKELTON, SEAGERS, and Cavri. Among theſe finiſhers of 
the“ Mirrour for Magiſtrates,” Ferrers was the moſt emi- 
nent in point of abilities; but he compoſed no more than three 
of the Legends, far the greater number of them having been 
written by Baldwyn. As to the poetical merit of the work, 
it reſts almoſt entirely with Lord BucknukrsT, whoſe Induction 
and Story of the Duke of Buckiagham contain many proofs of 
2 vigorous fancy, and many ſplendid paſſages.” 


Another poet of this period was RICHARD EDwarns, 


whoſe principal work was the © Paradiſe of daintie Deviſes.“ 
Vhat chiefly entitles him to notice 1s, that he was one of the 
earlieſt of our dramatic writers, after the reformation of the 
Britiſh ſtage. In Tromas '{[v3sER we meet with, perhaps, 
the firſt exhibition of didactic poetry in this country. He was 
the author of a work in rhyme, the title of which was, © Five 
Hundred points of good Huſbandrie,“ and which has more in 
it of the ſimplicity of Heſiod, than of the elegance of Virgil. 
Indeed, it is ſo deſtitute of poetical ornaments, that its ſole 
value ariſes from its being a genuine picture of agriculture, 
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the rural arts, and the domeſtic economy and cuſtoms of our 
anceſtors. WILLIAM FokkEST brings up the rear of our 
Poets, but with no degree of ſplendour. He compoſed, in 
octave rhyme, a panegyrical hiſtory of the life of Catherine, 
the firſt Queen of Henry VIII. His other poems do not de- 
ſerve a diſtinct ſpecification.” | 

© The only Scotch poet we ſhall now take notice of, is ALtx-. 
ANDER Scor, the Anacreon of his time and country. If the 
age in which he lived be confidered, his pieces are correct and 
elegant. He wrote chiefly upon ſubjects of love, and ſtands 
at the head of the ancient minor poets of Scotland.” 


Diviſion Fourth; from t 5 58, to 1625 or 
During the reigns of Q. ELIZABETH and King Janes J. 


In a ſcene of great and unavoidable theological diſputa- 
tion, the ſcholars of England were obliged to direct their prin- 
cipal attention to objects that were eſteemed of infinite im- 
portance ; and conſequently they had not much leiſure for 
reſearches into the niceties of languages and learning. We 
have no names in Elizabeth's reign, that can be compared 
with Sir John Cheke, Thomas Smith, and Roger Aſcham, 
whom, in the preceding Diviſion of this Hiſtory, we have 
mentioned as eminent improvers of claſſical taſte. Smith and 
Aſcham may in part be conſidered as belonging to the reign 
of Elizabeth; for Smith's “ Treatiſe on the proper mode of 
writing the Engliſh language,” was not publiſhed till the 
year 1568; and“ Aicham's Schoolmaſter” was firſt printed 
in 1573.” | 

One circumſtance, which contributed to the increaſe of 
knowledge in general, and to the improvement of the Engliſh 
language in particular, was the multiplicity of tranſlations, 
This multiplicity conſtitutes a ſtriking feature in the literary 
character of the age. On the benefits, which may be derived 
from tranſlations, it is needleſs to enlarge. Beſides the great 
ſtore of materials, ſcientific, literary, and entertaining, which 
they import into a country, they promote a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the language from which they are made, and 
enrich the tongue into which they are rendered. A much 
ſuperior advantage might have reſulted from them, at the 
time we are treating of, if our writers had been better Judges 
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of the ſubject, and if they had not, in particular, moſt of them, 
entertained an opinion, that it was neceſſary for verſions to 
be ſtrictly literal.” 

The Greek authors, which now appeared in Engliſh trans- 
lations, were briefly the following. Ten books of Homer's 
Iliad, from a metrical French verſion of that work; by Ak- 
THU& HALL: a complete and regular verſion of Homer, from 
the original; by Gr CHarman : Muſzus (according to 
2 poetical paſſage of Drayton); by the ſame author : the 
ſocaita, or the Pheniſſe of Euripides; by GrorGt Gas- 
corax E, and FRAncis KINWELM#RSH : Ariſtotle's famous trea- 
tiſe on the ten categories; by BaknapY Good; ſeven ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes; by lnomas WILSON : Herodian's 
Hiſtory, from a Latin verfion of Angelus Politianus; by 
NicnoLAs SMITH : XNenophon's Inſtitution of Cyrus, from 
the original; by WILLIAM BERCHEr, or as he is called in an- 
other edition of the book, Wylliam Barkar : the Table of 


Cebes, from a Latin verſion; by Sir Ax TuT PorNGz. It 


is the firſt tranſlation of Cebes that appeared in the Engliſh 
lnguage.—ABRAHAM FLEMING, who was a frequent trauſla- 
tor, among other works, produced in Englith, Aelian's various 
Hiſtory, Something, likewiſe, of Iſocrates came from the 
ſame hand; and alſo Syneſius's Panegyric on Baldneſs, which 
had been brought into faſhion by Eraſmus's Encomium on 
Folly, Fleming was of conſiderable ſervice to the literature 
of his country, by rendering into Engliſn many celebrated 
books, which had been written in Latin about the filteenth 
century, and at the reſtoration of learning. Thie only remain- 
ing tranſlation from the Greet, of which we are able to give 
an account, is that of the ten books of Heliodorus's Ethiopic 
Hiſtory z by Thomas UnDzrbownE. By the publication of 
this work, a new field of romance was opened, which is ſup- 
poſed to have ſuggeſted to Cir PalLIP SIDNEY the ſcheme of 
his Arcadia.“ 

« The tranſlations from the Latin poets v were more numer- 
ous than from the Greek Seneca's ten tragedies were trans- 
lated by different poets, at different times, and they were 
printed together in 1581. The Hyppolitus, the Medea, the 
Hercules Oeteus, and the Agamemnon were tranſlated by 
Joux STUDLEY ; the Octavia by Thomas Nuck, or NEWCE ; 
the Oedipus, by ALEXANDER NEVYLE, who, in the fixteenth 
year of his age, produced the moit ſpirited and elegant ver- 
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ſion in the collection; the Hercules Furens, the Thyeſtes and 
the Troas of Seneca, by Jar Hi yw..0D, fon of John 
Heywood the Epigrammatiſt; and laitly, the Thebais, by 
Thomas Nawron. the publiſher of the whole. 

* Early in Queen Elizabeth's reigu, the aun four books of 
Ovid's A etamocphoſis were tranſlated by ART::Us Gol DING; 
and in a ihort time afterwards he completed the whole His 
ſtyle is poetical and ſpirited ; he exc-lled many of his cotem- 
poraries as a tranſlator and a poet ; his verſions of many 
modern Latin writers were then of conſiderable utility. as 
beiig adapted to the condition and opinions of the times, 
Tue F-iti of Ovid were rendered into Engliſh verſe by an 
author whoſe name does not appear; and VioMaAs U + pra- 
Dow not olli gave a trai-flation of the Ibis, but illuſtra ed 
It with annot. ties —CHrIST:PHER MaRLOE Was fo void of 
1 and decency, as to tranſlate the elegies of the ſame 
poet ; the elegant language of which can make no atonement 
for their obſcenities.—Ovid's Remedy of Love met with an 
anonymous tragflator. A verſion of the Heroical Epiſtles was 
publiſhed by Thovas TUBERVILI E.—There exiſts, it is ſaid, 
one of Ovid's Epiſtles tranſlated by the accompliſhed Earl of 
Ellex. But if it could be recovered. it is probable that it 
would only be valued as a curiofity ; fince it is apparent, 
from a few of his Sounets, which are preſerved in the Aſh- 
molean Muſeum, that he was not endued with a poetic ge— 
nius.— Finally. Ovid's three ſirſt books of his Triſtia were 
tra::{lated by 'Fnomas CHUKCHYARD ? 

Great attention was alfo paid to the prince of Latin poets, 
Virgil. Thomas Phayer, as mentioned in the preceding Di- 
viſion, had trauſlated in the reign of Q ary. the ſeven firſt 
books of the Aucid. He afterwards tiiſhed the eighth and 
ninth books, but died ſoon after he had begun the tenth. | his 
imperfect work, after a ſpace of more than twenty years, 
was completed by nous Iwrne. To the four laſt books 
of Virgil. wine added a tra: lation of Maphæus's ſupple- 
mental "book The reaſon of P! naß er 's undertaking this verſion, 
according to his own account, was to inſpire the young nobi- 
lity, gentry, and ladies of this country with a ſenſe ot the 
riches of their native tongue, and to ſhew that the Engliſh 
language was not, as too many thought, incapable of proprie- 
ty a .d elegance. RGBE1'Y Sr NYHURST, a native of Dublin, 
alſo tranſlated the four firſt books of the Aneid into Evglit 

hexameters. 
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hexameters. He was more unfortunate in the meaſure of 
his verſification than his predeceſſors, and he was not equal 
to them in other reſpects.— The Bucolics and Georgics of 
Virgil were tranſlated as literal as poſſible, by rendering verſe 
for verſe, in the regular Alexandrine without rhyme, by A- 
Du HAM Þ1.:MING ; he afterwards publiſhed ſeparately the 
Alexis of Virgil, tranſlated into Engliſh hexameters, verſe 
for verſe. EomMu-D SPtExstx .condeſcended to tranſlate, 
though in a vague and paraphraſtical manner, the Culex aſ- 
cribed to Virgil.” 

Tous DRANT publiſhed a tranſlation of the two books 
of Horace's Satires, which was followed by the Epiſtles, and 
the Art of Poetry. The tra::{lator was at firſt very paraphraſ- 
tical, but afterwards endeavoured to be ſo literal as well 
nigh to render word for word, and line for line. TimoTHY 
Ki. NDA1 L did not obtain much glory by the ſpecimens Wich 
he exhibited of his application to claſſical literature. His per- 
ſormance cannot ſtrictly be called a tranſlation of Martial. be- 
cauſe it includes epigrams from many other writers, modern 
as well as ancient. Martial, however, forms the principal ba- 
ſis of thework.” 

Mok gave a verſion in blank verſe of the firſt book of 
Lucan. His death prevented his carrying on the defiga, which, 
in the reign of James I, was completed by GEokce CnaP- 
Man but ina very inferior manner — [he Thebais of Statius, 
was tranſlated by Thomas NE. TOoN.“ 

* Beſides the tranſlation of the ancient Latin claſſic poets, 
verſions were not uncommon from ſome of the modern poeti- 
cal writers in the ſame language. Among others, Maituan, 
who had acquired the rank of a claſſic, was tranflated by 
TUBERVILLE.—Another favourite author, among the Englith 
ſcholars in this period, was Palingemus, - whoſe “ Zodiac” 
was rendered into Engliſh verſe by Ba N BY Gooct; and 
the tranſlation had the good fortune of the original, to be ve- 
ry much admired.” . 

* The tranſlations from the ancient Latin proſe writers 
were not ſo numerous as from the poets. Gol DNG, whom 
we have already mentioned with due reſpeQ, enlarged the 
knowledge of che treaſures of artiquity, by his verſions of 
Juſtin's Hiſtory, Cæſar's Commentaries, and Seneca's tine 
moral treatiſe on Benefits. Works of leſs confequence, ren- 

"cred into Enylith by Golding, were Pompomus Mela's Geo- 
12 graphy, 
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graphy, and the“ Polyhiſtory” of Solinus.—Cicero's Oration 
for Archias was tranflated by DRANT —ABRAHAM FLEMING 
publiſhed a tranſlation of certain ſelect epiſtles of Cicero, and 
afterwards gave a large collection from the fame author, to 
which were added letters of Pliny, and of other writers.— 
Tully's offices were tranſlated by Nichols. As GRIMALD, a poet 
of the age; and ſo adapted was the book to general inſtruc- 
tion, that it was ſeveral times reprinted. One of the moſt 
important tranſlations of this period, was that of the four firſt 
books of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, by Sir HENkY Sa- 
VILLE. This tranſlation was accompanied with notes; which 
were deemed of ſuch conſequence, that they were afterwards 
rendered into. Latin by Gruther, and publiſhed at Amſterdam,” 

The books that were chieſly rendered into Engliſh from 
Italian and French authors, were of the fictitious and narra- 
tive kind. Among the productions of this nature, thoſe of 
Boccace were the moſt diſtinguiſhed favourites; and the ver- 
Hons made from different parts of his works, were very nu- 
merous. Indeed the Italian language now began to be fo 
faſhionable, that Dictionaries and Grammars of it, written in 
Engliſh, became common publications. The principal perſons 
who figured as tranſlators, were GroxGE GasCo16NE, GrEOF- 
FRY FENTON, THomas TUB: RVILLE, GEORGE W Hi TSTONE, 
Sir Janes HarRinGToN, and EpwarD FalkFax.—One of 


the works tranſlated by Gaſcoigne, is a comedy of Arioſto's 


called © Suppaſiti,“ which was aRed at Gray's Inn. This 
tranſlation is in proſe; and it is obſervable, that it was the 
firſt comedy in proſe which was compoſed in our language, 
and exhibited upon our ſtage.— the moſt valuable of Fenton's 
various performances, was "his verſion of the twenty books of 
Guicciardin's Hiſtory of Italy; for in this he preſented to his 
readers not fiction but truth; and truth, too, of the firſt 
importance —Sir James Harrington's tranſlation of Arioſto's 
Orlando Furioſo, was a great undertaking ; and though it is 
neither executed with ſpirit nor with accuracy, it contributed 
to enrich our poetcy with new ſtores for the imagination, 
both of the romantic and comic ſpecies. A wonderful union 
was preſented to the reader of Gothic machinery and familiar 
manners. Edward Fairfax concludes the liſt of poetical trans- 
lators, with no ſmall degree of eminence and celebrity. As 
ws lived till the year 1632, he is commonly reckoned among 


ae poets of James the Firſt's time, The grand work, upon 
| Which 
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which his reputation wholly depends, the tranſlation of Taſſo's 
« Jeruſalem delivered,” was performed by him in very early 
life, and was publiſhed in Queen Elizabeth's reign, to whom 
it was dedicated. It undoubtedly ftands at the head of the 
poetical verſions of that æra. "This tranflation is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by the harmony of its verſification, in which 
reſpe& he ranks. nearly, if not entirely, upon a level with 
Spenter. Waller acknowledged that he had learned his num- 
bers from Fairfax.” 

© In general it may be obſerved, that the beſt ſtories of the 
early and original novelties of Italy, in one form or other, were 
given in an Engliſh dreſs. The verſions from French authors 
were leſs frequent, and for the moſt part of leſs importance. 
With regard to tranflations from the ancients, Vir Warton has 
remarked, thatalmoſt all the Greek and Roman claſſics appear- 
ed before the year 1609, Ihe remark we confider as too 
general. Were we to enter into an enumeration of them, it 
would be ſeen, that many of the fineft claſſic writers, both in 
prole and verſe, were left untranſlated.” 

* Imperfe& a; the multifarious tranſlations of this period 
were, they contributed, amongſt other cauſes, to excite a ſpi- 
rit of criticiſm, and an attention to the laws of compoſition. 
This ſpirit, however, had been previouſly diſplayed by one of 


the authors of the age, of whom little notice had been taken, till 


Mr Warton drew him out of obſcurity. It is THOMAS WiL- 
30N ®, who in Q Mary's reign, (though he flouriſhed chiefly 
in 


* This great improver of the Engliſh language was a native of 
Lincolnſhire, and, in 1541, was admitted a ſcholar of King's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. He became fellow of the College, and 
whiltt he reſided at the Univerſity, was tutor to the two celebrated 
youths, Henry Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Charles Brandon, his 
brother. In due courſe, he took the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and was afterwards one of the ordinary mallers of requ« its, and 
maſter of St Catherine's Hoſpital near the Tower. Being a man 
of buſineſs as well as learning, he was at times employed by Queen 
Elizabeth as ambaſſador to Mary Qu-en of Scots, and into the 
iow countries. At length he role to be a ſecretary of itate, and a 
privy counſellor. In 1579 he was appointed Dean of Durham, 
and died in 1581, It is faid, that Dr Wilſon was endued with an 
1120mmon fleength of memory, and that this enabled him to act 
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in Elizabeth's) publiſhed an Art of Rhetoric in Engliſh.—A 


technical and elementary manual, in our own tongue, written 
by LtonarD Cox, had indeed appeared many years before; 
but Wilſon's treatiſe is more liberal and diicurfive. It has 
the merit of having illuſtrated the arts of eloquence by ex- 
ample, and of having examined and aſcertained the beauties of 
compoſition with the ſpeculative {kill and ſagacity of a critic: 
fo that this work may juſtly be conſidered as the firſt ſyſtem 
of criticiſm that appeared in oyr language. The four parts 
belonging to elocution he ſtates to be plainnefs, aptneſs, com- 
polition, and exornation, and has ſome excellent obſervations 
on ſimplicity of ſtyle. Among other leſſons, this, he ſays, 
mould be firſt learned, never to affect any ſtrange inkhorn 
terms, but to ſpeak as is commonly received; and he ſtrong- 
ly condemns thoſe writers who ſeek ſo far for outlandiſh Eng- 
liſh, that they altogether forget their mother tongue. It ap- 
pears from tte work, that to write elegantly in Engliſh now 
began to be faſhionable, and to meet with the higheſt ap- 
plauſe.“ 

* Another compoſition of a ſimilar nature with Wilſon's 
Art of Rhetoric, though more confined in its object, was PuT-' 
TENHAM's “ Art of Engliſh Voefy.” Puttenham had right 
notions of the true character of a poet. which is, to be poſieſl. 
ed of a creative genius. Accordingly, he commonly ufes the 
word“ Maker” for poet; and he was the firſt author that 
brought this expreſſion into faſhion, the ſignificancy of which 
Las been much commended by Sir Philip Sidney and Ben John- 
on. Imperſe& as Puttenham's work is upon the whole, it was 
the only piece of poetical criticiſm of any conſequence, that 
England produced for a long period. Indeed, nothing of im- 
poriance appeared on the ſubject, till Dryden began to write 
his preſaces.” ry” 

* During Elizabeth's reign, the Engliſh language was car- 
med by fore writers to a high degree of perfection. There have 
not been wanting perſons who have thought, that our native 
tongue then roſe to the greateſt excellence which it has ever 
N attained; 


2 — ——_ 


with remarkable difpatch in his negociations. He was the author 


of various other works beſides the two which we had occaſion to 


mention, and was one of the moſt accompliſhed {chotars oi his 
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attained ; and Dr Johnſon, we believe, has expreſſed the ſame 
opinion. In this opinion, however, we do not agree, though 
we are ſenſible of the extraordinary merit of a few individuals. 
Amongſt theſe, particular praiſes are due to RICHARD HookER, 
a celebrated divine. He exhibited a fine model of the reaſoning 
{tile in his famous Ecclefiaitical Polity ;?* a work that re- 
flects high credit on his powers of reaſoning, and the extent 
of his literature. In this admirable production he ſet a noble 
example to his ſucceſſors; an example which was ſucceſsfully 
ſollowed by a Chillingworth, a Locke, and a Hoadly.—vir 
WaLlTtx RaL: 1GH afforded ſeveral proofs, in this reign, of 
that dignity of compoſition which he afterwards diſplayed in 
his Hiſtory of the World, —WiLL1iaM PERKiNs, an eminent Di- 
vine at Cambridge, is ſaid to have written tie beſt language 
of any of that age or the next, and that many paffages in his 
writings are equal to thoſe of the beſt authors in modera times.“ 

Some of the ſtateſmen of Elizabetn's reign excelled in the 
propriety, freedom, and ſtrength of their ſtyle This was tae 
cate with Ron T Nv rEUxX Earl of Eſſex; Romtut Dop- 
LEY, Earl of: Leiceſter ; and Thomas RTLII FH, Earl of Suſ- 
ſex. Ot all the illuſtrious characters of this period, none, with 
rep:t:oEiflihc) nation, was equi ito tne Earl of Eſſex, 
t. Queen's unfortunate favourite. In a variety of inſtances 
he gave ample proofs of his being both a vigorous and an 
elegant writer. Indeed, public men may be more likely to 
excel in this reſpect than mere ſcholars. The latter, being 
confined to their cloſets, contract a formality and tifoeſs 
oi ſtyle; and this was particularly the cafe, when the Jearn= 
ed by profeſſion did not fo generally mix with the world, as 
is cuſtomary at preſent. But thoſe who are engaged in the 
grand feenes of buſineſs, who have their talents called into 
exerciſe by frequent and ſtriking emergencies, and who follow 

the dictates of their immediate feelings. provided they have 
had a tolerable education, acquire an eaſe and variety of ex- 
preſſion, which the others cannot readily attain,” 

. Englith Poetry aſſumed a peculiar importance and cha- 
racter in the reign of Elizabeth. This was owing to a variety 
*. 2 and cireumſtances.— The age we are treating of has 

ften been called the golden age of our poetry; and, if this 
may not be true in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, it was certainly a very 
poetical zra, and few periods can be mentioned in our hiſtory, 
which ſhine 1a that 2.204 with ſuperior luſtre, The principal 

features, 
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features, that ſtrike us in the poetry of the times, are the 
predominancy of fables, fiction, and fancy, and a fondneſs for 
intereſting adveatures and pathetic events. Lhis characteriſ- 
tic diſtinction may be chiefly referred to the following prin- 
ciples, which were ſometimes blended, and ſometimes had a 
ſingle operation. The principles we ſpeak of were the revival 
and vernacular verſions of the claſſies; the viſionary reveries 
or rehnements of falſe philoſophy ; a degree of ſuperſtition, 
ſuckcieat for the purpoſes of poetry ; the adoption of the ma- 
chineries of romance; and the frequency and improvement of 
allegoric exhibitions in tie popular ſpeQacles.” 

© Many circumſtances contributed to give a deſcriptive, a 
pictureſque, and figurative caſt to the poetical language of our 
comtry ; and even the proſe compoſitions of Elizabeth's reign 
took a tiuctute from the ſame cauſes. In the mean while, 
general knowledge was widely and rapidly increafing. Books 
began to be multiplied, and many uſeful and rational topics 
had been diſcuſſed in our own tongue. Science, at the ſame 
time, had not made ſuch great advances as to damp the ſpirit 
of invention (fiction). On the whole, we were now arrived 
at 2 period that was eminently propitious to original and true 
poetry. It was a pericd in which genius was rather dire&ed 
tian governed by judgment; and in which taſte and learning 
had fo far only diſciplizcd imagination, as to ſuffer its exceſſes 
to paſs without ceniure or controul, for the ſake of the beau- 
ties to which they were allied. 

At the time when the objects pointed out by us were cal- 
culated to have a powerful operation upon the nature and cha- 
racer of our poztry, a genius of the firſt order aroſe, who was 
animated with a full portion of the ſpirit of the age, and capa- 
ble of painting it in all its energy. This genius was SPENSER, 
and the production we allude to, his“ Faer ueene.” Alt 
was not to Homer, or Virgil, or even to Taſſo, that Spenſer 
looked up for a model; but to Arioſto : and it was conſe- 
quently his intention to produce a poem which ſhould con- 
Aſt of allecories, enchantments, and romantic expeditions, con- 
ducted by knights, giants, magicians, and fiftitious beings. If 
he was blameable in this reſpect, the fault is not ſo much to 
be imputed to himſelf, as to the times in which he lived. It 
was natural for him to follow the mode of compoſition which 
then was moit admired, and to adopt thoſe laws of taſte, 


which Italian critics had approved : for Italy, not France, 
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was in Elizabeth's reign the arbiter of elegance and in Ital = 


Arioſto was greatly preferred to Taſſo. Whether this opinion 
was juſt or not, we are not here called upon to determine. Tt 
is ſufficient for our purpoſe to obſerve, that it was embraced 
by Spenſer; and that upon this principle, the plan of his 


grand poem, the Fairy Queen, was framed. —In powers of 


invention and richneſs of fancy, he has ſcarcely ever been ex- 
ceeded. To the diſplay of theſe talents, the ſubjects he was 
led to, by the faſhionable reading of the times, were peculiarly 
accommodated. There could not be more admirable inſtru- 
ments in the hands of a genuine poet, than the adventures and 
manners of chivalry, and the ſuperſtitions and enchantments 
of the dark ages. They gave ſcope for all the wildneſs and 
beauty of 1magery, and for all the ſplendour and majeſty of 
deſcription z circumſtances, of which Spenſer has availed him- 
ſelf in the higheſt degree. As, therefore, his Fairy Queen 
comes recommended to us by ſo many excellencies, it may be 
thought ſurpriſing, that at preſent it ſhould, comparatively, 
have only a ſmall number of readers. But this may be ac- 
counted for from ſeveral cauſes. The cuſtoms and manners 
deſcribed by Spenſer are vaniſhed away, and conſequently are 
little underſtood by the bulk of mankind. His alluſions, Iike- 
wiſe, are often too abitruſe and learned for common apprehen- 
lion ; and ſome degree of obſoleteneſs hangs upon his laaguage. 
Nor 1s allegorical poetry adapted to the general underſtanding. 
Hence it is that Spenſer, with all his merit, can only be the 
laſting favourite of the few, who, by reading and true taſte, 
are fully qualified to appreciate, and to feel, his tranſcendent 
beauties, By ſuch perſons, he will be admired and applaud- 
ed, ſo long as poetry ſhall continue to be the object of admira- 
tion and applauſe. Various other poems were written by 
him, beſides the Fairy Queen, among which the“ Shep- 
herd's Calendar,” has excited the greateſt attention. By 
the admirers of paſtoral poetry it has always been held in 
high eſtimation, and it has no ſmall merit of its kind. It has 
been the ſubject of imitation to ſucceeding writers; and the 
ſame has been the caſe with regard to his “ Aſtrophel,“ or 
Elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. It is a paſtoral ele- 
zy; and we know that paſtoral elegies have been fabricated in 
this country, by a long train of verfifiers, till they have be- 
come inſigniſicant, and even diſguſting. It need not be added, 
that we except the Lycidas of * 4 
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80 ſtrongly was the age of Elizabeth devoted to poetry, 
that poetical publications were more numerous than thoſe of 
any other ſpecies of compoſition in our language. One effe& of 
this taſte in the nation was, that there were two collections of 
Flowers“ ſelected from the works of the moſt faſhionable 
poets. The firſt was entitled, England's Parnaſſus;“ and 
the other, © Belvidere, or the Garden of the Muſes.” The 
former had the ſaperiority, both in point of method and fe. 
lection. Thus a cuſtom was begun, which in our own time, has 
been carried to a blameable excefs. If ſuch compilations are 
not wholly deſtitute of utility, they have the diſadvantage of 
contributing to the number of ſuperficial readers, and of pre- 


venting many authors from being entirely read, the whole of . 
whoſe productions might juſtly claim a diligent peruſal.” | 
It will not be expected, that we ſhould endeavour to recite Bu 


the names of all the writers of general poetry, that appeared 


during the reign of Elizabeth. Several of them, though ap- oo 
plauded by their cotemporaries, are now found to have been _ 
entitled to no more than a ſmall degree of praiſe.— GEORGE 8 


CASCOTGNE, in addition to his merit as a tranſlator and a drama- : 
tiſt, may here be mentioned as having been eſteemed one of the 


beit love-ppets of his time. He attained alfo ſome reputation apc 
as a ſatirif.— GABRIEL HAR VET deferves to be remembered and 
with reſpect, on account of a copy of verſes written by bim, * 
ſigned Hobbinol, and which is prefixed to Spenſer's Fairy Queen. ha 
It has even been ſaid that this poem, if he had compoſed e 
nothing elſe, would have rendered him immortal. GroRGE wh 
TouBERvilLE's compoſitions, beſides his tranſlations, were of Ff 
various kinds; ſuch as epitaphs, epigrams, ſongs, and ſonnets ; ; | 
and poems deſcribing the places and manners of the country 1 
of Ruſſia, where he refided for a time, as ſecretary to Sir Tho- 7 
mas Randol ph. He was one of thoſe who endeavoured to re- 1 
fine the Engliſh ſtyle.— Six Joun HARRINGTON deſerves little y | 
notice as a poet, independently of his tranſlation of Arioſto. 1 
His Epigrams, however, are not deſtitute of wit.—If, amidſt 0 

ſo many claims to admiration and applauſe, Six WALTER —_ 
Rar.FiGH-is to be ſhoken of as a poet, his title to that ap- regt 


pellation belongs to the reign of Elizabeth; for his poetical 
pieces were entirely the amuſements of his youth, his attention 
being ſoon directed to ſupertor purſuits,” 

There is ſome difficulty in aſcertaining the exact propor- 


tion of fame due to SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, as a poet, He was 4 
paffionate 


— 
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try, paſſionate admirer of the art of poetry, and his productions in 'M 
ſe of this way were very numerous. It is univerſally allowed, thay | ö hs 
ct of he was unfortunate. in his attempts to introduce the Roman, Wil! 
ns of meaſures of verſe into our language, thoſe meaſures not a 4 
table greeing with the genius of the Engliſh tongue.” N 10 
and « JosEPH HALL, who, in proceſs of time became ſucceſſive- il 
The ly Biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, is entitled to particular 1 
d ſe. diſtinction as a ſatiric poet. At the beginning of his cele- 1 
2, has brated Vi ir gidemiarum,“ he claims the honour of having led 3 
1 the way in this ſpecies of compoſition; a 4 
8e of „I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 1 
ep” And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatyriſt.“ A | 
0 This aſſertion of our poet is not ſtrictly true; for there. 
= were various ſatirical writings previoully to his appearance. 
a But he was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a legitimate 
rr 4 ſatiriſt, upon the claſſic model of Juvenal and Perſius, with an 
a intermixture of ſome ſtrokes in the manner of Horace. Suc- 
| ceeding authors have availed themſelves of the pattern ſet 
n 6 them by Hall.” 
ru * SIR RICHARD MAITLAND was the principal Scotch ver- 
* nacular poet of this period. His productions were various, 
8 and are read with pleaſure by thoſe who are competent maſ- 
Ane ters of the local and obſolete language in which they are 
a written.— ALEXANDER AzBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER MoNnT- 
noſed GOMERY, and Jonx ROLLAND, may be paſſed over without 
Fit farther notice; nor is it merit, but rank, that induces us to 
1 2” mention JaMes VI. of Scotland. He publiſhed ; in 1585, The 
bar Eſſayes of a Prentiſe in the divine Arte of Poeſie; * and in 
untry 1591, © His Majeſties poetical Exerciſes at vacant Houres.“ 
Tho King James acted the critic as well as the poet. At the end 
A of the firſt of theſe performances are, “ Rewlis and Cautelis 
| ule of Scottis Poeſie,“ which, ſays Mr Pinkerton, are curious, 
Te though ſtupid.” 
ut £4" We clofe the ſubject of the poetry of this period with 
Fa ſome view of it, as diſplayed in the dramatic form. The firſt 
lat ap- regular tragedy which England produced was early in Eliza- 
ne beth's reign; and this was the Gorboduc of THomaAS Sack- 
-ention VILLE, Lord Buckhurſt. It is written in blank verſe, divided 
into acts and ſcenes, and cloathed in all the formalities of the ˖ 
ropot⸗ legitimate drama. The firſt exhibition of it was in the great 
— hall of the Inner Temple, by the ſtudents of that Society, as | 
cionate part of the entertainment of a grand Chriſtmas ; and in Ja- | 
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nuary, 1561-2, it was again repreſented before the Queen at 
Whitehall. It was not intended for the preſs, but having 
been ſurreptitiouſly and careleſ-ly printed, a correct edition 
was given in 1571. Though this tragedy never was a fa. 
vourite, even among our anceſtors, and has long fallen into ge- 
neral oblivion, the language of it has great purity and 
ſpicuity, and it is entirely free from that tumid phrnfoglogy 
which afterwards took place among our dramatic poets. Eve. 
ry ſcene of the Gorboduc is marked with Sackville's charac. 
teriſtical manner, which conſiſts in a perſpicuity of ſtyle, and 
a command of numbers, ſuperior to the tone of his times.” 
© CHrIsTOPHER MAKkLOE, whom we have mentioned as 
a tranſlator, appeared with greater luſtre as a dramatic 
poet. Six tragedies were written by him, and he began a ſe. 
venth, which was completed by another hand. It is Temark- 
able, and indicates the credulous ignorance of the age, that the 
ſubject of one of his pieces ſhould be the Tragical Hiſtory of 
the Life and Death of Dr. John Fauſtus. Marlce's chief fault 
in deſcription is an indulgence of the florid ſtyle, and an ac- 
cumulation of conceits, reſulting, however, from a warm and 
brilliant fancy. It has even been ſaid of him, that he bore 
ſome reſemblance to the incomparable Shakeſpeare. The tra- 
gedy of Dido, left incomplete by Marloe, was finiſhed by 
by THouas Nash, who was likewiſe the author of a comedy, 
— GroRGE Wurrsrovr was a writer upon various ſubjets 
in proſe; but his poetical compoſitions were of too quaint 
and pedantic a nature, to deſerve the attention of poſterity, 
His comedy, © Promos and Caſſandra,“ no otherwiſe deſerves 
to be noticed, than as 1t 1s ſaid, that Shakeſpeare founded upon 
it his * Meaſure for Meaſure.” Beſides other works, Whet- 
ſtone drew up a life of GEORGE GascolcNnt, who claims a 
place among our dramatic poets, not only as the tranſlator of 
the Jocaſta” of Euripides, and the“ Suppoſes” of Arioſto, 
but as the author of a tragi comedy, called the Glaſs of Go- 
vernment,” and a Maſque, entitled.“ The Princely Pleaſures 
of Kennelworth Caſtle,” This Maſque is compoſed partly 
in proſe, and partly in rhyme ; and is a relation of the enter- 
tainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kennelworth, by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, in the month of July, 1575.— 
Joux LIIIX wrote a number of comedies, which were acted 
before the Queen, and ſeem to have been much applauded in 
their day. He has been highly extolled as a reformer and 
purifier 
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ni of the Engliſh language; but the affected turn of his 
compoſitions, and eſpecially of his “ Euphues,” a romance, 
does not give credit to ſuch an encomium. Another comic 
writer of this reign was RoBERT GREEN. He was a man of 
great humour and drollery, and by no means deficient in point 
of wit ; which talents, however, were proſtituted by him to 
the baſe purpoſes of vice and obſcenity. It is ſaid of him, 
that he was the firſt author who wrote for bread. GEORGE 
PEELE exerciſed his abilities for the ſtage in a different form. 
His“ Arraignment of Paris“ was a dramatic Paſtoral ; his 
„ Edward the Firſt” an hiſtorical play; and his“ King 
David and Fair Bethſabe,” a tragedy. He wrote, like- 
wile, another tragedy, called © The Turkiſh Mahomet, 
and Hyren the fair Greek,” which has not been printed. 
The ſtory, no doubt, is the ſame as that, upon which Dr. 
Johnſon's “ Irene” is founded. Other poems were written by 
Peele, and it has been admitted, that he was a good paſtoral poet.“ 

« But all the dramatic authors, we have mentioned, and the 
luitre they ſhed on the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are of little 
ſignificance, when compared with the glory, which was reflected 
upon it by its having produced SnAKESFEARE, that maſter of 
human nature and human life; that prodigy of invention and 
imagination; that commander of the ſublime, the pathetic, and 
the comic; that painter of external paſſions and external man- 
ners ; that miracle of deſcription, moral wiſdom, and deep pe- 
netration ; and that treaſure of pure poetry. It was in the 
latter end of this period, that he wrote ſome of his fineſt pieces, 
and diſplayed the wonderful ſources and energies of his mind. 
We pretend not to give a minute character of Shakeſpeare. 
This it would be impoſſible to do with jultice, in many pages. 
Befides. he chiefly flouriſhed in the next reign of James J, ſur- 
rounded with his great competitors, but far ſurpaſſing them 
all.” 

Among the miſcellaneous writers of the age, S1R PHiLie 
SIDNEY deſerves the firſt place. His“ Arcadia” was long high - 
ly celebrated and greatly admired. What Sir Philip has ob- 
ſerved concerning“ Amadis de Gaule,” may in ſome degree 
be applied to his own performance. Truly,” ſays he, 1 
have known men, that even with reading Amadis de Gaule, 
* which God knows, wanteth much of a perfect poeſie, have 
© found their hearts moved to the exerciſe of curteſie, libe- 
* ralitie, and eſpecially courage,” —Bat there is another pro- 
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duction, on account of which Sir Philip deſerves to-be record. 


ed with honour as a miſcellaneous writer. This is his“ De. 
fence of Poeſie, which will probably long continue to be read 
with pleaſure, by perſons of true taſte and diſcernment. It 1s 
an ample and maſterly vindication of the art, and there are 
many paſſages in it, which diſplay great power of compoſition.” 

« HExnkry Corr has here ſome claim to remembrance, in 


conſequence of his © Treatiſe on the Differences of the Ages 
of Man's Life.“ It is a curious and philoſophical performance, 


but the value of it is diminiſhed by its partaking too much of 
that uncouthneſs of language, which was generally prevalent. 

Cuff was the unfortunate ſecretary to the Earl of Eſſex, and 
had in his maſter a ſuperior model of Engliſh ſtyle ; for the 
former had habituated himſelf to write like a ſcholar, while 
the latter managed his pen with the freedom of a man of the 
world. To the names already given, may be added that of 
SIR GEOFFREY FENTON, ſecretary of ſtate in the kingdom of 
Ireland. He chiefly figured in the capacity of a tranſlator, 
and his principal works were “Golden Epiſtles,” gathered 
from Latin, French, and Italian authors ; and a tranſlation of 
« The Hiſtory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis GuicciFini, 

in twenty Books.” _-Sir Geoffrey wrote with eaſe, and his 
ſtyle reflects credit on his judgment and taſte.” 

* The miſcellaneous authors of eminent ſtation were the 
following: Loxp BucknukrsT; Eoward VERE, ſeventeenth 
Earl of Oxford; WILLIAM Povizrr, Marquis of Wincheſ- 
ter; RoBERT Duprzr, Earl of Leiceſter; WILLIAM CEclir, 
Lord Burleigh; Henry HowarD, Earl of Northampton; 
Lord Chancellor HaTTov ; and Henry Caxr, firſt Lord Falk- 
land. — Among the female authors of this period, the il- 
luſtrious Queen ELIZABETH maintains the firſt rank; for ſhe 
was the moſt learned woman of the age. Beſides her tranſla- 
tions into Greek and Latin, which are foreign to this hiſtori- 
cal view, ſhe tranſlated Plutarch de Curioſitate, Boethius's 
Conſolation of Philoſophy, Salluſt's s Jugurthine War, and part 
of Horace's Art of Poetry, into her native language. —By her 
cotemporaries Elizabeth has been highly extolled for her 

oetry ; but this muſt be attributed to the flattery of the age. 
Line beautiful, the unfortunate, and the imprudent Marr 
QUEEN oF ScoTs makes but a feeble compariſon with her 
rival Elizabeth; for ſhe was far inferior to her in profound eru- 
d:t107, and rather excelled in thoſe lighter parts of literature, 
that 
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that were faſhionable at the Court, where ſhe had been edu- 
cated, Beſides the poems written by her in Latin, French, 
and. Scotch, ſhe compoſed alſo a Conſolation of her long Im- 
priſonment, and royal Advice to her Son.” Many of her 
Letters occur in public libraries, and are frequently finding 
their way to the preſs, in conſequence of the minute attention 
to hiſtorical information, which is now ſo generally prevalent. 
MaRY S1DNEY, Counteſs of Pembroke, and fiſter to Sir Philip 
Sidney, was a very accompliſhed lady, and received ample teſ- 
timonies of her merit. The two works, which ſhe publiſhed, 
were only tranflations ; one being © A Diſcourſe of Life and 
Death ;” and the other, The Tragedie of Antonie.“ —But 
among the women of this period, who were devoted to the 
ſtudy of literature, the principal place is due to the four 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. They were well acquaint- 
ed with the ancient and modern languages, and tranſlated ſe- 
veral works into their own. —MI1LDRED, the eldeſt of the four 
filters, was, for more than forty-two years, the wife of the il- 
luſtrious ſtateſman William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. She tranſ- 
lated a piece of St. Chryſoſtom's, from the original, into the 
Engliſh language. Axxx, the ſecond daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, became the wife of the Lord-keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and was the mother of the illuſtrious Francis Bacon. 
She tranſlated from the Italian into Engliſh, twenty-five Ser- 
mons written by Barnardine Ochine, a celebrated divine of that 
age, concerning the predeſtination and election of God. Not 
long after her marriage, Lady Bacon gratified the curioſity of 
the public, and contributed much to the inſtruction of her 
countrymen, in religious matters, by tranſlating from the La- 
tin into Engliſh, an “ Apology for the Church of England;“ 
originally written by the learned and eloquent Biſhop Jewel. — 
ELIZABETH, the third daughter of Sir Anthony, was firſt mar- 
ried to Sir Thomas Hobby, and ſecondly to John, Lord Ruſ- 
ſell, ſon and heir to Francis Ruſſell, Earl of Bedford. She 
wrote epitaphs for her ſon, daughter, brother, ſiſter, both huſ- 
bands, and a venerable old friend, in the Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh tongues. Beſides theſe, Lady Ruſſel tranſlated, from 
the French into Engliſh, a tract, entitled“ A way of Recon- 
ciliation of a good and learned Man, touching the true nature 
and Subſtance of the Body and Blood of Chriſt.“ _KAaTHERINE, 
the fourth daughter in this learned family, though likewiſe 
famous for her knowledge in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 

language, 
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languages, and for her ſkill in poetry, does not appear to have 
been the author of any diſtinct treatiſe.” 

© It muſt, however, be remembered, that the literature of 
the women of that period extended comparatively but to a few 
perſons, and thoſe only of conſiderable rank ; the generality 
of the female ſex being in a ſtate of ignorance. There was 
by no means that diffuſion of knowledge, that cultivation of 
mind, that taſte for books, with which we now meet, in al. 
moſt every company of ladies. Neither do we find, that the 
learned women of the ſixteenth century produced ſuch works 
as have continued to be read much by poſterity. The moſt 
important production of any of Sir Anthony Cooke's 
daughters, was Lady Bacon's tranſlation of Biſhop Jewel's 
Apology ; and yet, who but an antiquary will now ſeek for 


it, or give himſelf the trouble of peruſing it? Not a ſingle 


poeteſs, deſerving to be mentioned, aroſe in this country till 
the ſeventeenth century. The DurchEss oF NEWCASTLE, 
Mrs KATHERINE PHILIrs, and Mrs. Benn, appear to have 
been the firſt who could, in any degree, merit that appella- 
tion, Independently of poetry, the learned women of Eliza- 
beth's reign have been far exceeded by the ingenious ladies of 
the preſent age, both in the general and extenſive utility of 
their writings, and in the elegancies of compoſition. There is 
a remark to be made concerning the difference between the 
literature of the ladies of the ſixteenth century, and that of the 
females of more recent times. The former entered deeply 
into the ſtudy of the ancient languages; whilſt the latter, be- 


fides acquiring a ſkill in the modern tongues, eſpectally the 


French and the Italian, have paid their principal attention to 
the cultivation of general knowledge; though a few of them 
have been no ſmall proſicients in the learning of antiquity.” 
Among the numerous Divines of this period, who have a 
claim to peculiar and extraordinary diſtinction, both as men 
of letters and as improvers of their native language, we have 
already mentioned Ricnarnd HookER, to whom we ſhall join 
the name of THOMAS BIsox, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Worcel- 
ter and Wincheſter. This prelate was one of the final cor- 
reQors of the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, in the reign of 
Jauss I. For this office he appears to have been particularly 
qualified, as his ſty!e is, in general, more eaſy and harmonious 
than was common among the eccleſiaſties of his time.” 
* Arnidſt the endleſs thæological productions of the age, ori- 


ginal 
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ginal works in Ethics were almoſt totally unknown among 
us, till at length the public received ample gratification from 
Francis Bacox's Effays, concerning which we need not ſay, 
that they opened a rich treaſury of moral obſervation, and 
that they were worthy of the great and comprehenſive mind, 
from which they proceeded. The name of Eſſays was then 
new to the world, and perhaps had been derived from Mon- 
taigne. Thus Bacon introduced. into England a ſpecies of 
writing, which has fince been largely cultivated, which has 
produced a vaſt number of beautiful compolitions, and which 
conſtitutes an elegant part of modern literature.” 

The ſpecimens of compoſition quoted by Dr. Johnſon, in 
his Hiſtory of the Engliſh language, extend only to the period, 
in which Dr Wilſon wrote; a man whoſe merits in refining 
his native tongue we have ſtated in page Ixxiii & ſeq. It would, 
however, have been very uſeful, if Dr. Johnſon had produced 
further ſpecimens, * taken from the writers of the ſixteenth 
and ſeventeenth centuries, ſo that the ſubſequent tranſition, 
from the Saxon-Normannic to the modern Engliſh language, 
might have been exhibited in an uninterrupted view. During 
a period of two centuries and a half, a. living language muſt 
undergo great changes. This 1s particularly obvious in the 
German, when we compare the language of the modern Ger- 
mans with that of Luther and his cotemporaries. I propoſe, 
therefore, to conclude this Eflay with a few general remarks. 

I. The cultivation of a language altogether depends upon 
the progreſs, which a nation makes in taſte, and in philoſophi- 
cal acquirements. The latter enrich a language, while the for- 
mer contribute to give 1t an agreeable form, and to regulate 
its inflexion and harmony. Hence the hiſtory of a language 
cannot be properly exhibited, without giving a cloſely con- 
nected view of the reſpective improvements of the people, that 
make uſe of this language. 

2. As in languages we find no arbitrary but conventional 
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* If it were confiſtent with the limits allotted to this publication, 
many other ſpecimens from later writers might have been inſerted. 
But as the works of the beſt authors, during the ſeventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, are pretty generally known, this omiſſion 
cannot be confidered as material. 
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arrangements in every part of them ; hence the changes, 
which a language from time. to time undergoes, muſt be de- 
duced and explained from the particular cireumſtances, in 
which a nation is placed. In order to fix our attention here 
excluſively upon the Engliſh language, we may obſerve, 
that though the conqueſt of England by the Normans, points 
out the cauſe of the ſubſequent mixture of the Saxon-Danith 
diale& with the Normannic ; yet as many nations have been 
conquered by invaders, whoſe languages were not introduced 
into the vanquiſhed countries, this mixture cannot be ſatis- 
factorily explained, unleſs we have recourſe to a variety of 
concurrent circumſtances. Among theſe, the relative fitua- 
tion, in which the conquerors were placed towards the conquer- 
ed, deſerves particular attention. As long as the conquerors 
ruled the natives with deſpotic rigour, their language pre- 
vailed, both at court and in common life; they compelled the 
ſubjugated Britons to make ule of the Normannic language, 
as well in their mutual intercourſe as in all public tranſactions, 
Thus this language ſpread rapidly, even among the lower or- 
ders of the people. But as the dominion of the proud Norman 
Barons did not continue long enough, to ſuppreſs completely the 
language of the country; and as the lower claſſes, under Henry 
II, again acquired their former importance, the old popular 
language likewiſe reſumed its former authority. Beſides this 
circumilance, the nation at the ſame time advanced in know- 
ledge, taſte, and improvements of every kind, ſo that the de- 
ficiencies and imperfections of the ancient language were ſoon 
diſcovered. On this account, the more refined Normannic 
tongue, with which the people were already acquainted, was 
— with the diale& of the natives: and as England 
enceforth continued to improve in knowledge and taſte, by 
its intercourſe with France, it happened, that the French lan- 
guage diſplayed its inſlüence more and more upon that of the 
Engliſh ; particularly as its kindred dialect, the Normanme, 
had already paved the way for this mixture. Hence, too, we 
can explain the fi ular phenomenon, that of two names given 
to the ſame 01zject, the one of which is of Saxon-Daniſh, and 
the other of Normannic or French extract ion, the latter ſhould 
4 more dignified than the former, or, at leaſt, uſed more fre- 
uently among the higher claſſes of ſociety. The words ox, 
1 vel ler, are deri ved from the Daniſh Saxon; but beef, 
veal, 
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veal, and mutton * from the Normannic-French. Many other 
inſtances of a ſimilar nature occur in modern Engliſh. 

3. Beſides the peculiarities found in every individual na- 
tion, there are, in many languages of nations intimately con- 
nected, always ſome particulars, in which they all agree : and 
as this is obſeryable during one and the ſame peridd of time, 
it muſt be explained from the prevailing ſpirit of the age. In 
order to give an example of this kind, we ſhall mention the 
appearance of the ſoftening letter e, which, ſince the fifteeath 
century, has been prevalent in ſeveral languages of Europe. 
The adoption of this letter appears to have ariſen in conſe- 
quence of the progreſſive refinement of taſte, ſo that ſpeakers 
and writers of modern languages felt the neceſſity of foftening 
the harſhneſs of the vernacular tongues, which were overload- 
ed with conſonants. For this purpoſe, the inſertion or the 
addition of the vowel e has been the moſt uſual and the moſt 
general expedient; by which, among other languages, the 
French in particular has been mach refined. The ſame has 
been adopted in the German, as the words, Bube, Knabe, a 
boy; Kaſe, cheeſe ; enge, narrow; bode, weak, timid ; Getreide, 
corn, and many others, were fince that period written and 
ſpoken with an additional e, inſtead of the harder words, Bub, 
Knab, Kas, eng, blöd. Getreid.— A ſimilar pnethod has been 
practiſed in the Engliſh language, as is obvious from the ſpe- 
cimens given in the eatlier periods of its Hiſtory, But the 
limits of propriety, in this reſpect, were ſoon tranſgreſſed in 
all the modern languages, and this e was frequently annexed, 
without neceſſity, to many words, in which it ſerved only to 
obſcure their ſtructure and inflexion, or at leaſt to render them 
aukward and heavy. Such are, in German, the words, die 
Geſchwiſtere, the brothers and fiſters ; die Biirgermeiſtere, the 
Burgo-maiters ; ofte, frequently; reine, purely; die Ableitunge, 
the derivation; and in Engliſh, the words, orderinge both e, 
accord ynge, ſuche, anye, and many others. Hence all the lan- 
guages, as the people advanced in ſound taſte and knowledge, 
have, in latter times, reſtrained this addition within certain and 
proper limits. | 
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*The words here employed in illuſtatrion of the remark, do vot 
appear to have been diſtinctly underſtood by Mr. Adelung ; for 
they are not ſtrictly ſynonymous, and though they both refer to 


the objects expreſſed by them, yet always in different ſtates of 
their exiſtence, ik * 
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ESSAY SECOND, 


A Philoſophical view of the Englisb Language. 


Why called Philoſophical 2 


I. has now become uſual in language, to call that method of 
treating a ſubject philoſophical, where we not only deſcribe the 
phenomena as they exiſt, but inquire alſo, how they came to 
be what they are, and why they are ſo. And it is merely in 


this ſenſe I make ule of this expreſſion here; for the term 


philoſophical ſtrictly implies nothing more than rational. It 
would lead me too far, were I to ſhow the ſuperiority of this 


rational method in languages, over the mechanical mode of 


teaching, hitherto practiſed. It has already been introduced, 
with ſucceſs, in all the other ſciences; language alone is 
behind in this reſpe& : for which reaſon grammar muſt ſtill 
be contented with the contemptible appellation of a mere art, 
however ſuſceptible it may be of a ſcientific method, All I 

intend here is merely an experimental inquiry, in which I 
propoſe to ſele& a few of the more remarkable phenomena 
occurring in the Engliſh language; ſo that the reader muſt 
by no means expect to find a grammar, in the common accep- 
tation of that term, | 


Of the Engliſh Language. 


What has been the origin of the Engliſh language, ind | 


by what means, by what intrinſic and extrinſic changes it 
has been gradually improving, for upwards of a thouſand 
years paſt, has been ſhewn in the preceding Eſſay.— It is ſpo- 
ken in the greateſt part of England, and in the Low-lands 
of Scotland, while, on the contrary, in the mountainous parts 
of Scotland, in Ireland, and in the Engliſh provinces of Wales 
and Cornwall, anothei language prevails, which is the offspring 
of the oldeſt language of the country, the Britiſh, and bers an 
allinity to that ſpoken in the French province of Britanny. 


of 
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Of the Engliſh N. ritten Language. 


The Engliſh, like every other living language, is again d1- 
vided into various dialects, which differ, partly according to 
the diſtricts of the country where they are ſpoken, partly ac- 
cording to the degrees of cultivation acquired by thoſe who 
ſpeak them. The moſt improved of theſe dialects, as in 
every other language, is likewiſe the written language of the 
nation, and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe termed the Engliſh language. 
The moſt accompliſhed part of the nation is here, as in many 
other ſtates, the court, and the higher claſſes of the inhabitants 
of the Capital ; for wealth and taſte are generally the attend- 
ants of the court, and their natural influence on language is 
here accordingly moſt remarkable. Hence it is this refined 
dialect, which all writers of taſte employ; and which, out of 
the Capital, can be learned only trom books. | 


Diwvifion of Grammar. 


Grammar is divided into two principal parts, of which the 
firſt and moſt important relates to the art of ſpeaking with 
propriety, the ſecond to the art of writing correctly, or ortho- 
graphy. As one muſt firſt ſpeak properly, before he can 
write with accuracy, orthography ought, in juſt ice, to hold 
the laſt place in every grammar. Yet as no progreſs can be 
made in ſpeaking, without acquiring the elementary part of 
the mode of writing, it is cuſtomary to begin with the ortho- 
graphy ; particularly in ſuch languages as are ſpoken dif- 
ferently from what they are written. 


Of the Engliſh Written Characters. 


There is every reaſon to beheve, that the ancient Britons 
were as little acquainted with the art of writing, as any of 
the rude and ſemi-barbarous nations of thoſe times. The 
Romans, indeed, as ſoon as they eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


Britain, likewiſe introduced their written characters; but it 


does not appear, that they were adopted by the natives : and 
though this had been the caſe, they would have been loſt by 
the ſucceeding invaſions of the Saxons, who, at their firſt ap- 
dearance in this country, were a more rude and favage people 
than the ancient Britons..—As ſoon as the Saxons were con- 
vcrted to Chriſtianity, they received the Roman characters 
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from their Italian and Gallic teachers of religion; and theſe 
characters had been already transformed, and adapted to the 
running hand, then in uſe, 


'Of the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet. 


As the Saxons had certain ſounds in their unpoliſhed and 
harſh language, with which the Romans, as well as the culti. 
vated Gauls were unacquainted, and which therefore could 
not be expreſſed by the common written characters of the lat- 
ter, many of theſe were changed, and ſome new ones adopted ; 
fuch as that which repreſents the hifling th, and which was 
borrowed from the Greek e, th#ta. This alphabet, termed 
the Anglo-Saxon, maintained its ground till the invaſion of 
the Normans, and for a conſiderable time after that event. 


Of its diſuſe. - 

However much the ancient Roman characters might have 
been disfigured by the corrupted taſte of the middle ages, they 
ſtill retained a certain affinity to their original form: but this 
2\ſhnity was deftroyed by the peculiar Anglo-Saxon letters. 
In the Saxon and Saxo-Daniſh periods, the national 
taſte, notwithſtanding the progreſs it had made, was till 
much too rude, to exhibit this corruption, in a ſenſtble 
manner. But when the Normans ſubjected England to 
their power, and began to ſpread the higher degrees of im- 
provement, that prevailed in France ;: when the Saxo-Da- 
ih language itſelf was refined by the Normannic and later 
French; this aukward ſtate of things became evident, the old 
anglo- Saxon characters were again abandoned, and the Roman 

Iphabet in its pure form, ſuch as prevailed at that time in 
France, was conſequently adopted, in preference to the former, 
"this change, however, was now attended with the 1nconve- 
nience, that the ſimple hiſſing middle-ſound, which had for- 
merly been expreſied by the letter e, borrowed from- the 
Creek, behoved new to be denoted by the compound , 
which could expreſs it only in a very imperfect manner. But 

2 the Improv cements in a language be carried on with taſte, 
two inconveniences, that one is always preferred, which is 
tie leaſt repugnant to the ſenſe of beauty and propriety. Lhe 
21) Anglo-Saxon figure diſagreed altogether with the ſym- 

metry 


met 
hve 


heſe 
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metry of the Roman letters; and therefore proved more offen= 
five to ſound taſte, than the th, although it be a compound 
ſign for a ſimple ſound, becauſe it was ſtill agrecable to the 
Roman faſhion, at leaſt with reſpect to its ſhape. 


Of angular Written Characters. 


To trace all the changes, which theſe characters have, from 
time to time, undergone in their figure, would be tedious, and 
is not properly an object of this inquiry. I ſhall remark only 
one circumſtance. In the latter centuries of the middle age, 
when taſte and induſtry began to revive, there aroſe 2 mode of 
writing, which is properly denominated the“ Broken writ,” 
but which, in common life, is generally called the * Mon! dh 
writing,” becauſe the monks, in particular, uſed it in their 
manuſcripts. It is alſo frequently termed the? Gothic a- 
rater,” not as if it had been invented and uſed by the Goths, 
but in ſo far only, as we are accuſtomed to call all that taſte 
Gothic, which delights in angular, pointed, and curled orna- 
ments. As this handwriting was certainly more beautiful 
than the long and“ waying” current hand, formerly in uſe, 
it aſterwards became general over all Europe, and maintained 
its place till the revival of the ſciences and of good taſte, 
when people returned to the beautiful Roman letters, as they 
were formed, before the barbarous nations imprinted on them 
the marks of their corrupted and uncultivated taſte. 

Theſe characters were firſt diſcontinued in Italy, where the 
round Roman hand was ſoon revived, which is therefore term- 
ed Italian; and whence it was by degrees introduced into 
ſeveral countries of Europe. But as the prevailing degree of 

taſte was by no means uniform, either in all countries, or a- 
mong all the claſſes of one and the fame nation, this change 
h2ppengd in different ways, and with various modifications. 
England, ſince the preceding century, has been gradually a- 

dopting the round Italian letter, in all wntings deſigned for 
the higher and middle clafles ; while, on the contrary, in ſuch 
writings as are immediately addreſſed to the common people 
(ſor inſtance, in acts of parliament, public deeds, &c.) the old 

angular charactet, generally called “ engroſling,“ is ſtill uſed; 
becanly they have been long accuitomed to it, and have not 
yet acquired a ſufficient degree of taſte “, to perceive its in- 
clegance, | The 


* The author certainly alludes here to the Ev glich lawyers 291 z 
as 
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The Engliſh write differently from what they ſpeak. 


The Engliſh language conſiſts of a mixture of the old Saxon 
and Daniſh, of the Normannic and modern French, and of the 
Latin. The Italian and Spaniſh are often added to this num- 
ber, but theſe two languages neither have had, nor could have 
had, ſo great an influence on the Engliſh, as to form a conſti- 
tuent part of it, although individual words may be derived 
from them, which holds alſo with reſpect to many other lan- 
guages. And as the languages before mentioned are ſo differ. 
ent from each other in their external and internal ſtructure, it 
is eaſy to ſee, that this aſſociation or combination of words 
could not take place without great violence, and the deſtruc. 
tion of a great part of the peculiarities of each of the languages 
thus combined in the Engliſh. Since, in all languages, a cloſe 
adherence to etymology preſerves their peculiar form, and has 
a tendency to preyent thoſe remarkable changes, which the 
conſtant progreſs of civilization, as well as the precipitate al- 
terations of the people, would otherwiſe produce; it is not 
difficult to perceive, that, by this method of adopting and incor. 
porating words, the proximate ſtructure of them, with reſpect 
to the ear at leaſt, muſt in a greatgrariety of inſtances be deſtroy- 
ed; eſpecially as this ſtructure, in general, is but very imper- 
fectly known in ſuch words, as are derived from a foreign lan- 
guage, that forms a component part of the ancient language of 
the country. The pronunciation, accordingly, in all ſuch 
mixed languages, is exceedingly variable; becauſe the neareſt 
derivation, of the greater number of words, is unknown to the 
people, who ſpeak them ; and conſequently there 1s no fixed 
immoveable point, to which the ideas denoted by them, might 
be attached, and which could guide the tongue and the ear. 
This deficiency 1s obvious in all thoſe modern languages, 
which have been formed by a mixture with the Latin, as the 
Italian, French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe, rhe pronunciation of 
which is expoſed to far more conſiderable changes than ſuch 
languages, as have remained pure and unmixed, like the Ger- 
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as the continuation of this barbarous character is productive of 
conſiderable fees, * the diſuſe of it would materially affect their 
tereſt, 


Note of the Compoſiter. 
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man and her northern ſiſters. Thoſe mixed languages, too, 
would in a few centuries be deprived of their uniformity, had 
not the © latent perception“ of neceſſity furniſhed theſe nations 
with a method of preſerving, for a long time, the proximate 
derivation of words, at leaſt to the eye, though the ear may 
have loſt it. 


Explanation of this phenomenon. 


The method of preſerving the etymology of words, as a- 
dopted by the nations above alluded to, 1s no other than this, 
that people write differently from what they ſpeak : a phe- 
nomenon, which indeed has been hitherto 1epreſented, by 
grammarians and philotophic linguiſts, as the moſt palpable 
abſurdity that can be conceived ; although the agreement of 
all the weſtern nations of Europe, in what they have thus term. 
ed abſurdity, ſhould have convinced them, that there muſt be 
ſome reaſon for it, and which ought not to be overlook. 
ed. This reaſon then is no other, than to preſerve, as long as 
is neceſſary, to the eye at leaſt, the proximate derivation by 
means of writing, although the pronunciation has loſt it; to 
promote thereby that univerſal intelligibility, which is the 
firſt and principal object of language; and, at the ſame time 
to prevent the ſwerving and fluctuating pronunciation, as 
long as poſſible, from further and ſtill greater deviations. 
An example or two will ſerve to make the matter more evi- 
dent. The following words, being borrowed from the French 
and Latin languages, legality, legion, organ, orgies, are now 
pronounced /egallity, ledzbun, argun, ardzhys. If they were 
written in this manner, an Engliſhman might, at length, learn 
to underſtand them tolerably well, but he would ſtill find a dif- 
liculty, when theſe words occurred to him again in their ori- 
ginal language, to recognize his own in them, The bond of 
connection between the Engliſh language and its conſtituent 
parts would thus be diſſolved, and the reciprocal intelligibili- 
ty would thereby be rendered obſcure. Further, as the pro- 
nunciation in all ſuch mixed languages, from the cauſes above 
mentioned, is from time to time confiderably changed, many 
words would ſoon become altogether obſcure and unintelli- 
gible, did not the etymological way of writing them, ſtill 
maintain their true form, as long as is practicable and neceſſary. 
Beſides, the adherence to the neareſt derivation, and the pre- 
ſervation of the original form of words, by accurate writia 
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are hkewiſe the means of preventing the extremely fluctuating ide 
pronunciation from ſtill greater deviations. This is the true the 
reaſon, why all the weſtern Europeans, and conſequently the or 
Engliſh too, write differently from what they ſpeak : and as is 
this phenomenon has been produced entirely by “ the latent the 
perception of purpoſe and means,” which is involved in ſo by 
much obſcurity, that, ſo far as I know, their grammarians tor 
have not yet been able to account for it ; hence we receive a ow! 
leſſon, not to cenſure the like regulations, if they are univer- thi 
{ally adopted by one or more nations, until the real foundation OCC 
of them has been diſcovered. The difference of this mode of pe! 
writing from that of ſpeaking, is indeed in itſelf an imperfec- of 
tion ; but in all thoſe languages, that are ſo thoroughly mixed, a v 
It is a real perfection; becauſe it preſerves, at leaſt to the eye, pre 


the immediate derivation, and conſequently furniſhes us with 
the eaſieſt poſſible method of underſtanding words, while it 


let ves to prevent any further deviations in the pronuncia- 15 
tion. 33 | Ro: | Ds 

tra 

Of Orthography. 8 

On the preceding doctrine of pronunciation, is alſo founded for 

the greateſt and moſt important part of the Engliſh orthogra- all 


phy, or rather, the orthography of the Engliſh language is the 
reverſed doctrine of pronunciation; becauſe it muſt ſhew, how 


every uttered ſound is to be written with 1ts proper charac- ] 
ters. The leſs important parts of it are, the rules for uſin nal 
initial capital letters, the diviſion of ſyllables, the ſpelling of mo 
compound words, the orthographical ſigns, and the like. | eve 
{ 
Of the ſtructure of words. ng 
Neither orthography, nor the doctrine of tone, nor any o- ten 
ther part of grammar, can diſpenſe with the elements of the a n 
ftrufture of words, or etymology in the ſtricteſt and moſt rigid tw. 
ſenſe; however much this has been neglected in all the Eng- Pa. 
liſh grammars, with which I am acquainted. Hence I pro- the 
poſe here, to make an attempt towards tracing and marking lan 
the outlines of this doctrine, which is ſo little underſtood in all | lab 
languages. ! 
Definition of words and ſyllables. _ 
Language is compoſed of words. A word is the percepti- qui 
ble expreſſion of an idea, which is pronounced without ſuſ- Fu 


pending the voice, Words then are the names of particular | 
ideas 
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ideas, and are conſequently as various in their ſtructure, as 
the ideas themſelves, In general, a word may conſiſt of one 
or. more ſyllables, and a ſyllable is a perceptible ſound, which 
is pronounced with a ſingle emiſſion from the mouth. Since, 
therefore, the vowely are ſimple ſounds, which are produced 
by the mere opening of the mouth, and diphthongs are double 
ſounds, namely two vowels, in which the voice paſſes, with- 
out ſuſpenſion, from one opening to another, it follows from 
this, that a word properly contains as many ſyllables, as there 
occur in it vowels or diphthongs: I have uſed the term“ pro- 
perly ;” for the pronunciation, in Engliſh, occaſions a variety 
of exceptions, by ſuppreſſing many vowels, ſo that for inſtance 
a word, which in writing conſiſts of four ſyllables, may in 
pronunciation conſiſt only of three. 


Diviſion of words, according to their ſtructure. 
All words, with reſpect to their ſtructure, are of three kinds; 
they are either radical, or derivatives, or compounds. Con- 
tracted words might alſo be added here; but they belong for 
the moſt part to the language of low life; for inſtance, gafer 
for good father; gammer, for good mother; or if they are at 
all in general uſe, they are conſidered and treated as radicals. 


| Definition of radicals. 
Radical words are properly ſuch, as expreſs the firſt origi- 


nal idea, of whatever kind, by a ſingle emiſſion from the 


mouth ; and hence they are uniformly monoſyllables, becauſe 


every original idea is founded on a fingle tranſient and 


undivided ſenſation. Theſe radicals may again be divided in- 
to various ſpecies : but in grammar, this diviſion is not at- 
tended with any practical advantage; for every word that is 
a monoſyllable, if it cannot be proved to be contracted from 
two others, is admitted there as a radical. In the following 
part of this treatiſe we ſhall find, that, in Engliſh, the moſt of 
the words borrowed from the French, Latin, and other foreign 


languages, are treated as radicals, of whatever number of ſyl- 


lables they may conſiſt. 
Among the radical words are likewiſe comprehended thoſe, 


which have adopted the final letter e, for the ſake of rendering 
the harſh monoſyllables ſomewhat ſofter, although they ac- 
quire; by this proceſs, an additional ſyllable, In all the modern 


European languages, particularly in the Engliſh, German, and 
m 2 French, 
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French, this e has been an uſeful expedient, to ſoften the harſh. 
neſs of the old languages, and to introduce into them ſmooth. 
neſs and harmony. Examples of this Kind, in Engliſh, occur 
in the words ate, alcove, ale, aniſe, ape, to appeaſe, babe, baixe, 
to bake, &c. ; as likewiſe in the German words Ahe, an ape; 
Bube, Knabe, a boy, and many others. Upon a ſuperficial pe- 
ruſal of Engliſh works, written during the laſt centuries, we 
ſhall find, that this expedient, from an extravagant fondneſs 
for refinement, has been carried to exceſs, and thus the ſtruc. 
ture of words rendered obſcure, There is no doubt, that, 
with increaſing cultivation, the Engliſh perceived this impro- 
priety, and therefore rejected this e, with which, in many 
caſes, the words had been unneceſſarily loaded: in thoſe words, 
however, where it was ſtill preſerved in writing, it was ſup- 
pteſſed in the pronunciation, and thus became a mute final e; 
hence the above mentioned words are pronounced abt, al- 
Tobv, àbl, anms, bp, &c. But whether this alteration has 
been accompliſhed within proper limits, and whether the lan- 
guage has not acquired, through this medium, much unneceſ- 
lary harſhneſs, I ſhall not attempt to decide. I mult only ob- 
ſerve, that it 1s a very erroneous rule, by which, according 
to the Engliſh grammarians, this inute e makes the preceding 
vowel uniformly long, if by the term long we are to under- 
{tand extended. Examples of the contrary occur in the words, 
axe, fickle, badge, bottle, and a great many others; beſide the 
words conſiſt ing of three and four ſyllables, in which the pre- 
ceding ſyllable is not at all accentuated, and much leſs ſhould 
it be-lengthened, as in artiſice, concurrence, perceptible, &c. 


Derivatives. 


The limits of the derived and compound words cannot, in 
every individual caſe, be accurately aſcertained; although they 
may be determined with ſuihcient preciſion, according to the 
ideas connected with theſe words. In a grammatical ſenſe, 
2a derived idea is formed by joining an obſcure collateral no- 
tion to a principal, or radical idea, and by conſidering both as 
one ſingle idea: and a derived word ariſes from expreſſing this 
obſcure collateral notion, by means of a ſyllable, which is no 
longer uſed as a peculiar word, confequently is as obſcare as 
the collateral notion itfelf. Such a fyllable is then called a 
derived ſyllable. * 

The derived ſyllables now are of two kinds; they are placed 


either 
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eicher before or after the word: in the former caſe they may 
be called prepofita, while in the latter, we ſhall call them pe- 
pofita. Both, however, muſt no longer be uſed as pecu- 
liar words; for in this caſe the new word is not a derivative, 
but a compound. The præpoſita, as well as the poſtpofita, are, 
in Engliſh, of two different ſorts : they originate either from 
the Saxo-Daniſh, or from the Latin and Fiench. The words 
derived from the lafl two languages are, indeed, conſidered 
as radicals, and are not ſubject to any determined rules; but 
with the former, namely the Saxo-Daniſh, he ought to be ac- 
curately acquainted, who 1s defirous of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Engliſh language, and of facilitating his 
ſtudy of the tone or accent of words; a doctrine, which, with- 
out this previous knowledge, would appear very perplexed. 
The principal prepofita, from the Saxo-Daniſh, are the ſyl- 
lables a, be, for, (in ſo far as it repreſents the German ver) mas, 
and wn ; for inſtance, away, aloud, abroad, above, anew, to a- 
bet, to abide, abode ; before, to begin, beget, befall, befriend ; 
to miſgive, miſlead, miſbehave, miſtruſt, miſtake ; unaware, 
unbelief, undone. The chief French-Latin ſyllables are the 
following; ac, com, con, em, en, ob, op, pre, re, ſe, ſub and ſur. 
The principal Saxo-Daniſh poſtpo/ita are theſe : ard, cow- 
ard; ed, for forming paſſive participles ; as created, oppreſſed, 
animated; el, ſynonymous with the German el, as bowel ; er, 
not only in ſubſtantives, where it correſponds with the German 
er; adder, anſwer, alder, angler, finger; but likewiſe in 
verbs, to ſtammer, to waver; and in prepoſitions, as after; 
the ſyllable en, in adjectives, as leaden, ſudden, ſullen; in 
verbs, to heighten, blacken, redden ;—e/s, abbeſs, dutchels, 
largeſs ;—ey, agreeing with the German ey, as abbey, fſur- 


vey ing, for forming the preſent participles, as well as ſub- 


ſtantives, in both of which it correſpoads with the German 
ing and ung: feeding, breeding; —isb, like the German 2/ch, 
in apith, fooliſh ;—/e, the ſame as the German el, as idle, ancle, 
angle, apple J, as the Germau licb, particularly for form- 
ing adverbs, as abſolutely, greatly, accordingly -a, for the 
formation of abſtract ideas, like the German 1, as goodnels, 
ſrankneſs, abſtemiouſneſs ; hip, not unlike the German 
ſchaft, as lordſhip, friendſhip —y, correſponding with the Ger- 
man 1g, in adverbs, and ey, in ſubſtantives, as already, ab- 
bey. But far more numerous are the terminations form- 
ed from the Latin-French ſyllables, ance, ant, ate, ble, bly, 

cal, 
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cal, cle, cy, cer, ier, en, ence, ent, zal, ian, ic, ft, ive, ion, 

am; tion, ment, or, ous, ple, tive, ure, y, &c. I cannot enter 
upon the figmification and the practical uſe of all theſe derived 
ſyllables ; fince my purpoſe, in this place, is merely directed 
to excite the attention of future teachers of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, with reſpect io them. Let nobody, however, imagine, 
that the inveſtigation of theſe particles is a mere illuſion ; for 
their utility, throughout the whole grammar, 1s very great, 
particularly in the ſubſequent doctrine of the accent. 

All theſe derived ſyllables, and eſpecially the pofpofita, may 
again be combined with one another in different ways; as 
coware, cowardly, cowardlineſs, or cowardice ; crafty, craftily, 
craftinefs, or craft; yet to inveſtigate their peculiar ſtructure, 
would exceed the limits of this Eſſay. 


Compound words. 


If two or more words, ſtill current by themſelves, are com- 
bined into one, there ariſes from this combination a compound 
word. By means of derivation we conjoin an obſcure colla- 
teral notion to a radical idea; but in compounding words, we 
unite two radical ideas, or rather two cl-ar notions, into one. 
The deſign of ſuch an union is to determine a word and its 
meaning, more accurately, by the medium of another; but 
frequently alſo to expreſs a metaphorical 1dea, by means of 
both. That, which is determined by another, or the cardinal 
word, in Engliſh as well as in German, 1s placed laſt : while 
the determining word, in both languages, ſtands foremoſt, 
Thus in the examples, cherry-tree, child-birth, powerful, to 
undergo, to ſubdue, the latter words contain the principal idea, 
that 15 more cloſely determined by the words ſtanding fore- 
moſt. 

The compound words are as various as there are parts of 
ſpezch, which can be mutually combined. The ſubſtantive 
miy in this manner be determined by another ſubſtantive, as 
golt- tih; or by an adjective, as green-fiſh ; or by a parti- 
ciple, as looking-glaſs; or by a pronoun, as alk. endet ; Or 
by a verb, as break- faſt; or by an adverb, as fore-noon z—the 
adjective and e le may be jozned to a ſubſtantive, as 
hand-full; to another A as big-bodied ;—the verb to 
a ſubſtantive, as horſe-whap, bind- weed; particularly by the 
| particles fore, 0: Bone 2d, 15 de, in, ob, e, ex, &c.; the adverb 
to another adver ; there-forc, where- ever, &c. 


It 
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It would lead me too far from my object, if I attempted to 
define the nature of true compounds ; for this can be accom- 
pliſhed only by means of a minute and accurate inveſtigation 
of them, from which the geaeral rules for the compounding 
of words muſt reſult, and at the ſame time the various modi- 
fications, to which the determining word is liable, might be 
diſcovered and eſtabliſhed. = 


Of the tone or accent of words. 


The rules for the tone or accentuation of words, in Eng- 
lin, are perhaps more variable and intricate than in any 
other language. 'This want of uniformity 1s owing, partly to 
the whole genius and diſpoſition of the language, partly to the 
careleſs method and confuſed notions of grammarians.—1. On 
account of the genins and diſpoſition of the language. The 
Engliſh tongue is a mixture of the Saxon, Daniſh, French, and 
Latin; it has therefore loſt a great ſhare of its peculiarity, 
while each of theſe foreign languages, being thoroughly mix- 
ed with it, have likewiſe communicated to it a conſiderable 
part of their analogical affinities. Among other parts of gram- 
mar, this deviation is obvious in the accentuation of words, 
which is regulated by different analogies; hence no general 
or determined rules can be laid down for it. In the Ger- 
man language, the tone is the moſt regular and ſettled part of 
grammar; hence it can be reduced to a few plain rules.— 2. 
On account of the confuſion prevailing among gramma- 
rians, who, in Engliſh, as well as in German, have always 
confounded the proſaic meaſure of the accent with that of 
the metrical, and therefore conſtantly ſpeak of long and fort 
ſyllables ; notions, which do not at all apply to this doctrine, 
and which occafion great embarraſsment. 
| I am induced to cenſure, upon this head, not only the 
grammarians and ſchoolmaſters of the common ſort, but even 
ſuch teachers and writers as claim a ſuperior rank, for 
inſtance a Jonxsox, SHERIDAN, and ſeveral others. The 
latter has publiſhed © A General Dictionary of the Eng- 
liſh language, in two Volumes, Quarto, London, 1780 3” in 
which he confines himſelf entirely to the accent, and the 
pronunciation of words; but, with reſpect to the for- 
mer, he proceeds in the ſame intricate, fluctuating, and unde- 
cermined manner, as his other brethren of Priſcian's family. 
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It is therefore my aim in this Efſay, to propoſe a method, by 
which rational teachers may, in a great meaſure, explain this 
obſcure doctrine concerning the accentuation of words, and 
thus arrive at ſome certainty, at leaſt with reſpect to a con- 
ſiderable number of Engliſh words. Previouſly to this in- 
quiry, however, it will be requiſite to premiſe ſome general 
ideas, and to diſmiſs altogether, the former notions of /ong 
and hort ſyllables. 


General Definitions of the accent. 


The accent conſiſts in a particular elevation of the voice, 
with which, in polyſyllables, the one ſyllable is as it were 
raiſed above the others : thus in emergency, employment, the 
ſyllables mer and ploy are called accentuated ſyllables. The 
reaſon of this mode of diſtinguiſhing one ſyllable from ano. 


ther, is properly contained in the nature of the word and the ' 


intention of the ſpeaker, who, by this elevation of the voice, 
points out that ſyllable, which expreſſes the principal idea, 


and to which he chiefly directs the attention of the hearer, 


Hence the two accentuated ſyllables, above mentioned, con- 
tain the principal ideas of the words, in which they occur, 


and all the other ſyllables denote only collateral ideas, or fur- 


ther determinations, inflexions, and the like. I have ſaid, 
that this, in the nature of the thing, is © properly” the in- 
tention of the accent; for this reaſon in the German, and pro- 
bably, too, in all other unmixed languages, we meet with the 
general rule, that the radical ſyllable, in ſuch words as conſiſt 
of a plurality of ſyllables, always receives the accent; ſince it 
contains the principal idea of the word. In the German lan- 
guage, this rule is ſo general, that the few exceptions from it 
fcarcely deſerve any attention. But as the Engliſh 1s a very 
mixed language, this rule is liable here to a much greater num- 
ber of exceptions ; eſpecially with reſpe& to the words bor- 
rowed from the Latin and French, in which the radical 
ſyllable has become obſcure, ſo that it cannot in all in- 
ſtances preſerve its due accent. Since I propoſe to reſume 
that ſubje& in another part of this Eſſay, I ſhall here only 
remark, that thoſe words from the Anglo-Saxon, which are 
{till current in the Engliſh language, follow this rule, and per- 
haps as uniformly as in the German. 


Diſtinction of the accent as to its force. 


The tone or accent muſt be diſtinguiſhed, both as "a its 
rce 


quire 
dlitin 
Mari: 


its 
ce 
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torce and duration. With reſpect to the former, it may be 
divided into the principal aid concurrent force of the accent. 
There are certain polyſyllables, in which two of the ſyllables 
are marked by the accent, when one of them, that requires. 
the ſtrongeſt elevation of the voice, receives the principal 
force; while the other, in which the elevation of the voice 1s 
weaker, i is uttered with a concurrent force, Thus, in the word 
horſe-courſer, the ſyllable hor, as well as the ſyllable covr, 
are both marked by the accent; yet with this difference, that 
the former is more ſtrongly pronounced, and the principal 


force is laid upon it; while in the latter, the elevation of the 


voice is weaker, and conſequently it is denoted only by a con- 
current force. There 1 is, however, a general rule, which de- 
ſerves to be remarked in this place, and according to which no 
word can have more than one principal accent. But the caſes, 
in which words, beſide the principal one, may have a con- 
current accent, are the two following: 1, in compound words, 
where every word retains its accent, yet ſo that, in one of the 
words, this accent becomes the principal or predominant ſound, 
as will clearly appear from the ſequel ; 2, in derivatives conſiſt- 
ing of polyſyllables, which require the principal accent to be 
laid upon the fourth or fifth ſyllable from the end; in which 
caſe, unleſs a ſyllable be ſuppreſſed, one of the derived ſylla- 
bles receives a ſecondary or concurrent accent; becauſe three 
or four ſyllables in ſucceſſion, without any diſtinction of tone, 
would offend the ear. In the word degenerateneſs, the ac- 
cent reſts upon the ſyllable ge; and though the e in the ſyl- 
lable te be ſuppreſſed, there would till follow three ſyllables 
in ſucceſſion, without any elevation of the voice, if the ſylla- 
ble ra were not pronounced with a ſecondary accent; by 
which means this monotony is avoided. The ſame occurs in 


the words, fatherlineſs, delicateneſs, abſolutely, &c. 


Of the duration of the accent. 


Whether the accent be principal or ſecondary, it is with re- 
ſpect to its duration, either extended (long) or acute, (ſhort). 
It is extended, when the voice dwells longer upon the vowel, 
as in the words, fame, Fate, father; acute, when it quickly paſſes 
over the vowel and reſts upon the conſonant, which then ac- 
quires a double ſound, as in fan, when, mother, pen. Theſe 
diſtinctions between the extended and acute accent, the gram- 
marians of the Engliſh as well as the German and other lan- 


n guages, 
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guages, have endeavoured to expreſs by the terms /ong and 
Hort; but as they were under the neceſſity of calling thoſe 
iyllables, which are pronounced with no accent whatever, 
upon the ſame plan, either long or ſhort, they involved them- 
ſelves in perpetual labyrinths, from which there was no eſcape, 
The fact is, that in proſody every accentuated ſyllable is like. 
wiſe long, whether the accent be extended or acute; for here 
the unaccentuated or neutral ſyllables alone are ſhort.—In the 
Dictionary of the Engliſh language, which I have publiſhed in 
two volumes, 8 vo. Leipzig, 1783 and 1796, I have pointed 
out the extended or long accent thus (a) and the acute or 
ſhort accent with this (a) mark: yet as I was milled at the 
commencement of the work, by implicitly following Johnſon 
as my guide in the accent, I began that diſtinction only about 
the middle of the letter A. | 


Difference between extended and acute ſyllables. 

From what has been ſaid in the preceding ſection, it is evi- 
dent, that in the extended acceat the voice dwells longer upon 
the vowel; thus the ſucceeding conſonant can have only a 
mild and ſimple found : as on the contrary, in the acute accent 
the voice quickly glides over the vowel and reſts upon the 
conſonant, which conſequently is pronounced with more ener- 
gy, or like a double conſonant. Hence, in German, we find 
the excellent rule prevailing, by which only a fimple conſon- 
ant is uſed after a long or extended vowel, but a double con- 
ſonant after a ſhort or acute vowel ; excepting thoſe caſes, 
where two different conſonants accompany the preceding vowel ; 
for inſtance, ich 44am, I came ; Der Kamm, tlie comb; die Muſe, 
the Muſe, 2% mii//zn, to be obliged. This rule indeed is 
liable to ſome exceptions, but it forms nevertheleſs one of the 
mo! admirable peculiarities of that language; a peculiarity, 


of which the modern innovators wiſh to deſpoil it; as theſe 


men are more fond of deſtroying than of erecting. But in the 
Fnoifh language, where the pronunciation is perpetually at 


war with the orthography, that excellent rule cannot be 
put in practice, as the exceptions from it are more numerous 
than the caſes to which it applies. Thus the words, man, 
müd, mas, möther, minion, &c. have the ſhort or acute ac- 
dent, though only a ſingle confonant follows the yowel , while 
the words, all, alms, möſt, call, fall, falſe, farm, &c. take the 
long or extended accent, notwithſtanding that the vowel is ac- 

com- 
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companied by two conſonants. Even the orthographical 
diphthongs are not uniformly pronounced as ſuch; for they 
are very frequently uttered ſhort or acute, as is obvious in the 
words, dead, head; learn, lead, meadow, &c. Nay, it often 
happens, that even double ſounds, according to orthography 
at leaſt, may occur in ſyllables, which receive no accent; 
for inſtance in the words, chaplain, pidgeon, forfeit. In theſe 
circumſtances, it muſt be extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules, in what caſes and ſituations the accent is acute, and 
where it muſt be extended. | 
Of the accent of radicals. 

All radicals are originally monoſyllables, except in the caſes 
already pointed out, where the harſh ſound of the monoſylla- 
ble has been ſoftened by the additional vowel e. As every 
radical word is the fign of an idea, it likewife has its peculiar 
determined accent, but which is perceivable only in combination 
with other words ; for the accent itſelf 1s nothing elſe than 
than a relative idea. There are however words, which in the 
connexion of a ſentence receive no accent, but throw it upon 
the ſucceeding word ; and theſe are commonly ſuch words as 
denote circamitances or unimportant modifications; for in- 
ſtance, the article, ſeveral of the pronouns, and the particles. 
In “ the finger, my houſe, on the eaſt,” the determining words, 
the, my, on the, throw their accent upon the ſubſtantives that 
accompany them. All theſe caſes ought to be determined with 
preciſion in an Engliſh grammar; it is ſufficient here, to have 
hinted at them. —All the radical words, however, which fig- 


nify principal ideas, ſuch as ſubſtantives, verbs, adjectives, 


&c, muſt neceſlarily be accentuated. It is evident from thele 
remarks, that the accent, in monofyllables, as well as in po- 
|y{yllebles, wholly depends on the importance of the idea. 


Of the accent of derivatives. 


Wich reſpet to the accent, the derivatives muſt be divided 
into two great claſles; namely into ſuch as are derived from 
the Saxo-Daniſh, and into theſe which have been adopted 


from the French and Latin : both muſt, in this reſpect, be ſub- 
ject to different rules. 


The words derived from the Saxo-Daniſh, follow that very 
eaty and preciſe rule, according to which, in polyſyllables, 
1 > 110 7 c — 2 7 — — 5 
be principal accent is uni focmnly placed upon the original 
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or radical ſyllable; a rule, which in German is liable to fewer 
exceptions than any other, and which I believe to be as gene- 
ral in Engliſh, fince it is ſo deeply founded on the nature of 
the thing, and the purpoſe of language: for my part, I am 
acquainted with no words, that can be conſidered as exceptions, 
A few inſtances will ſerve to illuſtrate this aſſertion. The 
following are derivatives with additional preceding ſyllables ; 
afar, away, behind, beget, begin, besides; - with ſucceeding ſyl- 
tables are, acorn (from the Low Saxon Ecker, in which inſtance 
the ſyllable orn correſponds with the German final ſyllable 
7), bareneſs, beggarlineſs, tameneſs, father, mother, Singer, 

boſom, boifterous, ſudden ;—with both preceding and ſucceed. 
ing ſyllables are, aſhamed, bebòlden, behaviour, beginning, be- 
comingiy.— Thoſe, who pay proper attention to this eaſy rule, 
will find, that one half of the difficulties, in placing the ac- 
cent on Engliſh words, is thereby removed. 

The words derived from the French and Latin, in ſome in- 
ſtances, likewiſe follow this rule; to abate, to abandon, abridge, 
abominable, abſtemious &.; but as the exceptions from it are 
more numerous than the caſes to which it applies, it cannot be 
conſidered as a general rule; for in the examples, avenue, bar 
barity, bombardment, commiſſary, continent, continuity, inocu- 
lation, &c. the accent is throughout placed upon derived ſyl- 
lables. In addition to this difficulty of diſtinguiſhing the ac- 
cent, we may obſerve, that the Engliſh words very frequently 
diſplace the accent from- the ſyllable, which poſſeſſed it in 
Latin or French. This is the caſe in the words, Europe, ab- 
fence, ablative, abrogate, abſolute, academy, accent, adage, ad- 
vocate, aſſignee, balloon, and à great many others. But even 
here ſome general rules may be formed, which would hold 
good, at lcaſt with reſpect to ſome particular caſes. 'Ihus in 
derived words, that terminate with the ſyllables for, ton, 
cious and tions, the accent reſts upon the next-preceding ſyl- 
lable : this and fimilar rules we find already ſtated in the com- 
mon grammars.—The cauſes, from which the placing of the 
accent in Engliſh words 1s ſo precarious, are chiefly the fol- 
lowing : 1. becauſe theſe words had in their original lan- 


guages, namely in Latin and French, already deviated from 
the natural rule above mentioned ; the Latin words, emputare, 


imprudentia, adequdtus, and the F rench words imputèr, marine, 
marcher, opinion, have not preſerved their accents upon the ra- 


dical ſy Uables be tauſe in the Engl:ith language theſe 
words 
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words, were frequently contracted, ſo that a change in the pla- 
cing of the accent became neceſſary ; v. g. to opine, from the 
Latin opindri, or the French opiner ; although this accidental 
change was frequently attended with the advantage of repla- 
cing the accent upon the radical ſyllable of the word ; in this 
condition we find the verbs, to dere, from the French defirer ; 
to deſpair, from the Latin deſperdre; to detsft, from detęſtari. 


Of the accent of compound words. 


Although every word, when compounded with another 
preſerves its peculiar accent (book-binder, back-bite) yet as 
there can be only one principal accent pronounced in each 
word, this accent is uſually, “ and according to rule,” placed 
upon the determining word, namely that which ſtands fore- 
moft ; for inſtance, alder-man, daxle-tree, back- bite, bact-ward, 
bane-ful, bare-foot, blod-ſhed, coal-pit. I have faid, © according, 
to rule ;” for there are indeed many exceptions here, not only 
with reſpe& to various particles, as in the words al- mighty, 
an=6ther, arch-deacon,uwith-hold,with-out, where-by, un-like, un- 
der-take, &c. but likewiſe in the triple compound words, a/- 
to-gether,aſh-wednes-day, what-ſo-tver, bere-to-Jore, tor which 
inſtances, however, many fixed rules might be diſcovered. 


Refletons upon words as parts of ſpeech. 


The rules concerning the letters-and their pronunciation, 
the ſtructure of words, and the accent founded upon that 
ſtructure, compoſe the firſt and etymological part of grammar; 
after which follows the ſecond diviſion, treating of words as 
parts of ſpeech, and their inflection. Words are called parts 
of ſpeech, in ſo far as they denote different modifications of 
ideas in the connexion of a ſentence : and in order to underſtand 
2 language thoroughly, we muft previouſly acquire clear no- 
tions of this ſubject.— Speech is the audible enunciation of 
our ideas, and theſe are (generally) produced by objects 
without us. In ſo far as theſe objects affect the repreſenta- 
tions of the mind, they are of two kinds only ; namely, either 
ſelf ſubſiſtent things, i. e. ſubftances ; or thoſe circumſtances 
and modifications which occur in ſubſtances, 1. e. the accidental. 
If our ſpeech were conformable to the nature of things, we 


thould have no more than theſe two parts of ſpeech ; but as 


we cannot comprehend a ſubſtance with all its relations, at one 
new, nor conceive theſ9 in an uniform manner, various parts 
of 
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of ſpeech mul neceſſarily reſult, particularly with reſpect to 
the accidental. Beſides, the degree of perſpicuity in our con- 
ceptions renders a new diſtinction neceſſary; fince the repre- 
ſentations of the mind are either ſo obſcure, that they remain 


mere ſenſations, or aſſume the form of clear notions. As, 


therefore, with zeſpect to the parts of ſpeech, every thing de- 

pends upon the method, in which they are exhibited to the 

mind ; and as this method is by no means uniform in all na- 
tions, conſequently the number and diſpoſition of the parts 
of ſpeech do not correſpond with each other in all languages. 

The Engliſh, for example, have arranged their ideas and repre- 

ſentations in the manner as follows. 8 

I. Abſtruſe repreſentations, or mere ſenſations, in an abſtract 
ſenſe. The expreſſion of theſe affords the interjections, or 
words of ſenſation, which denote mere abſtra& ſenſations, 
From the higher branches of etymology we learn, that 
the interjections are the foundation of all language; becauſe 
our repreſentations muſt be firſt abſtruſe, and*conſequently 
mere ſenſations, before they can be developed into clear no- 
tions. 

II. Diſtin& repreſentations or ideas, the expreſſion of which 
furniſhes us with words, in the moſt concrete and peculiar 
ſenſe.— the things, of which we have ideas, are of a two- 
fold nature ; namely, 

1. Self- 2 ent things or ſubſtances, and every thing that 
is exhibited to the mind as independent. The fign or ex- 
preſton of them is the ſub/tantive. 

2. Accidental things, among which we compriſe all that 
can be diſtinguiſhed in the ſelf-ſubliſtent thing, and that re- 
lates to it. In general, this is again of a twofold nature; 
for it is either belonging to the thing itſelf, as red, og 
beautiful ; or it is external to it, as ao, ber e, away : 
the former caſe, it is called a aualit in the latter, a xs 
cumſtance. But according to the manner of exhibiting it, 
this accidental thing 1s again divided into different claſſes, 


which afford an equal number of parts of ſpeech. It 1s con- 


hdered, 
A. Independently, external to the ſelf- ſubſiſtent thing, and 
and in immediate connection with it; and then it is in the 
aforcſuid manner of two kinds; namely, 
I. a guality; hene ariſes the qualifying word, or muy 
adver 
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adverb of quality, which can be predicated of the ſubſtantive, 
only by means of a verb; 
2. a circumſtance, which in grammar, is of three different 
kinds; viz. 
a, an independent circumſtance, the adverbium circum- 
ftantiz, or a word expreſſive of a circumſtance, in the moſt 
concrete ſenſe; ' | 
b, the relation ſubſiſting between two ſelf-fublitent 
things, the prepoſition; and | 
c, the relation between ſentences and their members, 
the conjundiion. . | 
B. As compriſed in the attribute, i. e. ſomething accidental 
reſpecting the circumſtance of time, number, &c, predicated 
of the ſelf- ſubſiſtent thing, viz. the verb. 
C. As already attributed, or in immediate connexion with 
the ſubſtantive. This 15 either 
I. a predicated quality, i. e. a property, the name of 
which is expreſſed by the adje&:ve; or : 
2. a circumſtance ; and then again 
a, of ſelf-ſubfiltence, the article; 
b, of the accidental relation to the perſon, the pro- 
noun; and laſtly 
c, of computation, the number. 


Farther reflefttons upon words. 


From the premiſes laid down, the following parts of ſpeech 
are the neceſſary reſult : | 
1. The ſub/tantroe, or the ſign of all things, which do not only 
ſubſiſt of themſelves, but which are likewiſe conceived as 
ſuch. It is either a proper name, nomen proprium ; or the 
name of a certain claſs of things, nomen appellativiim. As the 
latter appertains to ſeveral things of the ſame ſpecies (for in- 
ſtance, man, horſe, bouſe,) and thus again ſuffers a great dimi- 
nution of its ſelf- ſubſiſtence, certain words became neceſſary, 
in order to reſtore this ſelf-ſubfiſtance, in ſuch ſituations as 
required it. This was accompliſhed 

2, by means of the articles ; 

3, by numbers, that expreſs the circumſtance of computa. 
tion; and 

4, by the pronouns ; which ſerve to denote the immediate 
relation of the perſon, in connexion with the ſubſtantive. 
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5, The accidental thing, as connected with the ſubſtance it. 
ſelf, is conſidered, in the German language, in two different 
ways, namely of itſelf (per ſe), in which caſe it can be pre- 
dicated of the ſubſtantive, by means of a verb only, v. g. thts 
houſe is large; or in immediate connexion with the ſubſtantive, 
as the large houſe, a great houſe. In the former caſe it is called 
adverbium qualitatis or a qualifying word; but in the latter, it 
is ſimply an adjectivum or a word of property: this is derived 
from the ſormer, by means of a peculiar method of inflecting 
It, by grammarians called concretion. In Engliſh, however, 
this diſt inction does not prevail; for the adjectives here are 
nowiſe different from the adverbs of quality; hence a peculiar 
term of art would be requiſite to denote, with precifion, the 
idea combined in both caſes : God is almighty, and the almighty 
God. To this heads alſo belong the participle, which are 
not confidered as particular parts of ſpeech, but are either ad- 
jectives or adverbs of quality derived from the verb; ſo that 
they expreſs, in the ſame word, the collateral idea of time, 

6, The verb, a part of ſpeech, predicating of the ſubſtantive 
that which is accidental, together with different collateral 
ideas, combined in one and the ſame word. 

7, The prepo/itions ; 8, conjunctions; and q, interjections, ha- 
ving been confidered in the preceeding ſection, require no fur- 
ther explanation, | 


% 


Analyſis of the inſlections. 


That which is accidental may be expreſſed in a great va- 
ricty of ways, as belonging to the ſelf- ſubſiſtent thing; whence 
4 number of caſual relations ariſe, which would render our 
ſpeech extremely prolix, if we had not contrived means of 
immediately denoting them in the compaſs of every word 
itſelf, through ſimple radical ſounds, i. e. by inſlecting the word. 
The Germans have adopted the following modes of inflection. 
1. The diſtinction of plurality in ſubſtantives, or the forma- 
tion of the plural. 2. The diſtinction of the relation ſubſiſting 
between the ſubſtantive contained in the predicate, and the 
ſubje& ; the declenſion. 3. The diſtinction of the gender in the 
words determining the ſubſtantive; the motion. 4. The 
change of an adverb of quality into an adjective ; the concre- 
ton, 5. The diſtinction between a higher and the higheſt de- 
| gree expreſſed in an adverb of quality, or adjective; the degrees 
of compariſen, And finally, 6, the diſtincion of the different 

relations, 
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1 language is, with reſpect to the inſſection of words, very 
hmple, or rather defective; for, of the fix modes of inflection 


formation of the plural, the degrees of compariſon, and the 
conjugation. As the adjective here is in no manner different 
rom the adverb of quality, and as the ſubſtantives likewiſe 
have no peculiar declenſion, there can be exhibited neither coz- 
retion nor motion in their form. | bo. | 


I. . Further reflections en the ſubſtantive. 
I. Divifion of it. 


Every part of ſpeech muſt be ſeparately conſidered in gram- 
mar; it muſt be divided into its different ſpecies, and the in- 
flections, to which it is liable, muſt there be exhibited. The 
ſubſtantive juftly occupies the firſt place, as it is the moſt im- 
portant word in ſpeech; in the next place, the words which 


nouns, and numbers ought to follow ; after theſe the verbs, 
and finally the adverbs and interjections conclude the whole. 
As it is not my intention to write a grammar in this Eſſay, 
| ſhall content myſelf with making a few remarks upon each 
part of ſpeech. f | 

The ſubſtantive is the ſign of a ſelf.- ſubſiſtent thing, or a 
ſubſtance. This is either really and independently ſubliſting ; 
or it is not ſubſtantially exiſting, and only repreſented as 
ſelf- ſubſiſtent: the former is called a concretum, the latter an 
abſtractum. The concrete thiug is again divided into four claſſes; 
for it repreſents either the name of an individual, the proper 
name, nomen proprium; or that of a whole claſs of ſimilar in- 
dividual things, nomen appellativum; or that of a multitude of 
things, in which no individuality is diſtinguiſhed; a collective 
name, nomen collectivum; or laſtly, that of matter, zomen 
materiale, ſuch as iron, wood, ſtone, bread. ö 


2. The gender of ſubflantives. 


Many languages divide all their ſubſtantives into certain 
daſſes, borrowed from the phyſical gender of the animal 
«ngdom, fo that all their words of determination, 1, e. the ar- 

0 | ticles, 
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relations, which verbs denote, or the conjugation. — The Eng- , 


above ſpeciſied, three only are knowrin Engliſh; namely, the 


determine the ſubſtantive, namely the articles, adjectives, pro- 
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ticles, pronouns, adjectives, and ſometimes alſo the numbers, 
muſt mark the gender peculiar to every ſubſtantive. be 
queſtion now ariſes, whether this be likewiſe the caſe in Eng. 
liſh. If we follow the common ſtatement of grammarians, we 
mult anſwer in the affirmative : but if we reflect upon the 
nature of the thing, we cannot allow the Engliſh ſubſtantives 
any ſuch gender as theſe words poſſeſs in the German, Latin, 
and many other languages. The ſtrongeſt proof ot this is che 
abſence of all the genders in the determining words above 
mentioned. The perſonal pronoun of the third perſon, indeed, 
appears to prove the contrary ; for he, be, and it, are really 
inflected according to the three different genders. But there 
is a great difference between marking the phyſical gender, 
vrhere this diſtinction becomes neceſſary; and between claſſing 
all ſubſtantives according to the different genders, although 
they might refer to inanimate things, and to abſtract ideas. 
All languages practiſe the former expedient, though they do 
not make uſe of the latter claſſification ; and this is alſo the 
caſe in the Engliſh language. The Engliſh ſubſtantiyes, as 
ſubſtantives, mark no particular gender; for if they did fo, 
their determining words likewiſe ought to point it out; 
which however is not conſiſtent with practice. Hence this 
apparent deficiency greatly facilitates the acquiſition of a 
language, which does not impoſe upon us the talk of ſtudying 
the genders of nouns ; fince it is obvious, that this diſtinction, 
in our preſent method of repreſenting objects to the mind, is 
not attended with the leaſt advantage, that could in any de- 


See com penſate this inconvenience. 


3. Of the formation of the Plural. 


Since the words expreffive of kind, or appellatives, may 
either rclate to one thing of the kind, or to a I lurality of 
things, the numbers ſerve che purpoſe of marking this double 
diſtinction. The formation of the plural, which in the Ger- 
man, Latin, and other lunguages! is very difficult, is remarka- 
wy eaſy in the Engliſh ; as it is formed by adding the letter 

or the ſyllable es to the Gngular; ; and the few exceptions, or 
deviations from this rule, we find tated in every grammar. 


4. Of the Declenfi on. 
Jo decline a noun, is to denote certain relations of a ſeli- 
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ſubſiſtent thing, by means of ſimple radical ſounds, which are 
annexed to the word itſelf: for inflance, Haus, a houſe ; 
Haufes, of a houſe; Hauſe, to a houſe; Hauſer, houſes ; 
Hauſern, to the houſes, &c. The Engliſh language does not 
admit of theſe inflections, and by rejecting them, ſaves much 
trouble and inconvenience, which attend the many declenfions, 
and the exceptions ſrom them prevailing in other languages. In 
Engliſh, therefore, ſome prepoſitions are uſed, which expreſs 
the infleQed cafes of other languages : and as two caſes only 
are marked by the prepoſitions, namely the genitive or ablative 
of the Latin by the particle / and the dative by to, both of 
them are employed like all other prepoſitions, without diſ- 
tinction of numbers, or any other circumſtance. Yet there 
is ſtill a veſtige of a true declenſion remaining in Engliſh, 

which cenſiſts of what is called the genztz9us poſſæeſivus (more 
properly poftpoſitivus), which is pointed out by the letter s, 
and, made uſe of, when the genitive ſtands before its ſubſtantive 
without an article; v. g. the king's ſpeech, the queen's brother ; 
inſtead of © the ſpeech of the king, the brother of the queen.” 
It is not difficult to diſcover, that this ' is a veſtige of the 
German genitive, des Komges Rede. And as the Englith ſub- 
ſtantives have no variety of gender, this *s conſequently re- 
mains unaltered, of whatever gender the word may be in other 


languages. 2 


II. Of the Article. 


The article is a part of ſpeech, which ſerves to diſtingniſh 
liſſerent kinds of abſoluteneſs in ſubſtantives, and is chiefly 
uſed with appellatives. Theſe mark whole kinds of things of 
the ſame nature; ſuch as horſe, houſe, tree; which, from their 
very extenſive application, loſe a great ſhare of their abſolute 
identity: or, in other words, as they are common to many 
owners and places; the hearet could never know, which indi- 
vidual horſe, houſe, or tree is meant, if this circumſtance 
were not determined by the article. I have ſeen horſe, has a 
very obſcure meaning, whence the hearer is neceſſarily indu- 
ed to aik, whoſe or what ſort of a horſe I have ſeen.— The 
pronouns and numbers, indeed, likewiſe ſerve to determine the 
bjects, but there is yet another determination requiſite, to 
which they are not adapted, namely that of abſolutenefs, 


mich is expreſſed by the articles. 
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In the Engliſh grammars, three articles are generally enu- 
merated ; the indefinite, which is ſaid to conſiſt in the prepo- 
tion of in the genitive, and to in the dative caſe ; the definite 
expreſſed by the word the; and the article of unity, 4 
or an. But this may be called true pedantry of the ſchools, 
by which we are led from one abſurdity to another, For 1, 
who will allow himſelf to conſider the words of and fo as ar- 
ticles, ſince they are real prepoſitions, which govern their re- 
ſpective caſes, 2. If theſe particles of and to repreſent the 
deſinite article, we muſt likewiſe grant, that in the expreſ- 
lions * of the king” and © to the ting,” two different articles 
are uſed before the ſubſtantive, viz. one that is indefinite or 
undetermined,” and another that is definite or determined, ſo 
that one of them neceſlarily ſuperſedes the other: this, how- 
ever, is a palpable contradiction. z. The propoſed article of 
unity is incorrectly expreſſed in its denomination, becauſe it 
15 hable to be confounded with the number one, and has ac- 
tually been confounded- with it, by ſeveral Engliſh gramma- 
rlans.— The definitions and explanations of the articles, which 
2ppear in the uſual French grammars, are equally erroneous. 
ihe Engliſh language admits only of two articles; the definite 
the, and the indefinite -an before a vowel or mate 5, and a 
fore a conſonant. - The latter, no doubt, has likewiſe a ten- 
dency to determine the ſelf. ſubſiſtent thing; but as it does 
this ina much weaker degree than the former, it has received 
me name of the indefinite or undetermined article. I. The de- 
Vite article points out an individual of a kind or claſs, that 
is already known and ſelf. ſubſiilent: the emperor, ſigniſies, ac- 
cording to the connection of the ſentence, either the preſent 
reigning emperor, or that emperor, of whom we were ſpeak- 
zug laſt ; conſequently this article denotes one individually de. 
iermined perſon, which is ſingled out from that claſs of indi- 
viduats, who are or have been emperors. II. The indefinite 
article az or a ſerves to mark; 1, an indefinite ſelf-ſubfiſtent 
thing belonging to a whole claſs, without pointing out a par- 
ticular individual; v. g.“ an enemy is not to be truſted,” i. e. 
no enemy whoever he be;“ 2, the ſpecies or claſs, to which 
thing belongs, as an undetermined ſelf- ſubſiſting thing, v. g. 
„ehe was killed by a ſword,” 1. e, © by one of the weapons 
led ſwords.“ 

Without any article may be uſed; 1, proper nouns; be- 
cauſe they arc already more accurately determined by means 
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of the individual, to which they refer, than they could be 


through the articles; v. g. Cicero was an excellent orator ; 
—all Europe is in confufion : excepting, however, when theſe 


nouns again partake of the nature of appellatives, i. e. when 


they may be referred to more than one thing ; for inſtance, 
the elder Pliny, the little James. In like manner are the 


names of rivers and ſhips conſidered as appellatives, and con- 


need with the definite article ;—2, if a determined fingle 
individual is meant, and the whole kind or claſs is underſtood 
by it, in which caſo the Germans make uſe of the definite 
article ; v. g. der Menſch iſt verniinftig, © man is rational ;” 
but in ſuch expreſſions, the Engliſh make uſe of no article. 
3, if an indefinite number of fingle things, out of a whole 
claſs, is to be expreſſed 7 or in ſuch caſes as require the inde- 
finite article in the üngular number; —“ I want pens,” in the 
ſingular, « want a pen: —and 4, if merely the claſs, kind, or 
matter is to be denoted; as © building is precious; or, © it is 
ſine cloth.” In all theſe inſtances, the oblique caſes of the 
nouns are only marked by the prepoſitions of and to in the 
genitive and dative, and by the ſenſe of the active verb itſelf 
in the ncenſative; without admitting any article. 


III. 07 the Adjedive. 


In the German language, that which 1s found to be change- 
able in the thing itſelf, is conſidered in two different ways, 
namely, 1, as independent of the ſubſtantive or, at leaſt, not 
iu immediate connection with it, in which caſe it is enunciated 
by the verb; v. g. der Mann iſt gut, “ the man is good;“ or 
2, in immediate connection with the ſubſtantive, v. g. der iſt 
ein guter Mann, © that is a good man,” where the German 
adjective is regularly inflected, according to the gender of the 
noun: while in the former caſe, it is uſed adverbially, and 
remains indeclinable. Hence ariſe two parts of ſpeech, name- 
ly the adverb of quality, and the adjective, or the word ex- 
preſſive of the property of the thing, which is derived from 
the former, by means of the concrete ſyllables e for the fe- 
minine, er for the maſculine, and es for the neuter gender, or 
with the ſimgle vowel e for all the three genders, when the 


definite article is connected with the noun. And as the Ger- 


man ſubſtantives not only mark different genders, but alſo the 
oblique cater, it may be eallly inferred; that the adjectives are 
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liable to finular infle&ions; a circumſtance, which is attended 
with conſiderable difficulties to foreigners, who apply them 
ſelves to the ſpeaking and writing of that language, In Eng- 
liſh, a much eaſier and ſhorter method is praiſed, fince the 
adverb of quality is, in no reſpect, different from the adjective, 
and may be combined with the ſubſtantive, without any in- 
flection: thus it remains uniformly in the ſame termination, 
whether we ſay, © the prince is powerful,” or © the power- 
ful prince.” Hence, too, the adjectives diſtinguiſh no plural; 
and as the Engliſh ſubſtantives mark no gender, and are of 
themſelves indeclinable, the adjectives likewiſe cannot be in- 
flected, and are in this reſpe& throughout managed like ad- 
verbs. 

The only inflections, of which adjectives are capable, are 
the degrees of compariſon, which are formed nearly upon the 
plan of the German, by adding to the poſitive degree the ſyl- 
lable er, in order to make the comparative ; and the ſyllable 
, to form the ſuperlative : but very frequently theſe two 
degrees are expreſſed by prefixing to the ſimple adjectives the 
reſpective adverbs more and 20ſt. 

IV. Of numerical words. 

The words denoting numbers are rarely introduced into 
Engliſh grammars, as particular parts of ſpeech, and frequent- 
ly they are not at all mentioned : we muſt nevertheleſs at- 
tend to ſeveral peculiarities in the uſe of them. As, with re- 
ſpe& to the idea combined with them, they are remarkably 
different ffom all other parts of ſpeech, they certainly deſerve 
to be ſeparately treated. Numbers denote nothing that is 
diſcoverable in the things themſelves, as 1s the caſe with the 
preceding part of ſpeech ; but they eſtabliſh a circumſtance, 
namely that of numerical computation. Beſide this peculia- 

rity, they are alſo diſtinguiſhed from the uſual words deno- 
ting circumſtances, by their immediate connexion with the 
ſubſtantive, while the former can be predicated of ſubſtantives, 
by means of verbs only. Grammarians ought to diſtinguiſh 
the different ſpecies of numerical words, ſince they ſignify 
either abſolute number without any collateral idea, viz. the 
radical or cardinal numbers, which may again be divided into 
definite and indefinite ; or they are connected with the colla- 


teral ideas of order or ſucceſſion, claſhfication, proportion, &c. 
All 
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All theſe words are liable to many peculiar applications, w hich, 


however, properly belong to the province of grammar. 


V. Of the Pronouns. 


Pronouns are words determining the ſubſtantives, and de- 
noting thoſe changeable relations, which are indicated in the 
very act of ſpeaking, and the principal of which concerns the 
relative condition of the perſon. They are as various as the 
relations pointed out by them ; namely, 

1, perſonal, which refer to perſons only. Theſe may be far- 
ther 1,) definite, which are again divided according to the 
three perſons, and according as each of them is in the 
ſingular or plural number. The firſt and ſecond perſons are 
ſuſficiently determined by the relation, in which they appear 
in ſpeech ; hence there is no farther neceſſity for pointing 
out their gender. But the third perſon is, of itſelf, wholly 
undetermined ; and for this reaſon its gender! is marked in 
the ſingular number, by different words for each of the three 
genders. Yet as the Engliſh ſubſtantives, in general, ex- 
preſs no peculiar gender, the third perſonal pronoun ſerves 
only to denote the phyſical gender of the perſon; for this 
reaſon all ſuch things, as cannot be diſtinguiſhed by being 
phyfically of the maſculine or feminine gender, receive the 
imperſonal pronoun it; 2,) indefinite, among which this 

undetermined ſyllable it occupies the firſt rank; a ſyllable, 

which indicates a determined ſubject in fo undecided 7 

manner, that it does not poſitively follow, whether a per- 

ſon or a thing is underttood by it: v. g. it is ſaid; it was 

Mr Pope; it is I.” In like manner is uſed the improper 

pronoun one, in as far as it correſponds with the German 

pronoun man 01 jemand, “ ſomebody ;” v. g. to love ore. 


2. Reciprocal pronouns, which properly belong to the former 


claſs, and are only uſed, when the predicate is again referred 
to the ſubject : I love mylelf,” &c. 

3. Pofſeive pronouns ſerve to determine the relation of poſ- 

\ ſeſſion, with reſpect to the perſon. They are either con- 
Junctive, when immediately combined with their ſubſtan- 
tives, © my houſe, your father ;“ or abſolute, when they 
are predicated of ſubſtantives by means of a verb, as 
likewiſe in anſwering a queſtion : v. g.“ this houſe is mine; 


—whoſe father called ?—yours,” The pcfleſhive pronoun 
of 
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of the third perſon is, like the perſonal pronoun, again diſ- Sor 
tinguiſhed according to its phyſical gender, ſo that his and ran 
her are uſed of things, which by the laws of nature are of are 

the maſculine or feminine gender; and in all other caſes 

5 the poſſeſſive pronoun ite. 

8 4. Demonſtrative pronouns, which denote the relation of the . 
; place with reſpect to the ſpeaker, ſo that the neareſt place diff 
is expreſſed by the words, this in the ſingular or theſe in the out 
plural, and the moſt remote, by the reſpective words . tip] 
or thoſe. var 
by Determinative pronouns, which aſcertain the ſubject, to con 
. which a ſentence is referred by means of the ſubſequent reci- par! 
procal pronoun. To this number belong, partly the perſon- alſo 
al pronouns he and ſhe, when they are uſed in a determi- \ 
nate ſenſe, v. g. © he that, or who, fights with ſilver arms; to a 
partly the pronoun ſuch, in which caſe it is accompanied by and 
the particle as: „“ ſuch as are loyal, &c.” ; partly alſo the not 
« pronoun of identity,” the ſame, with its further deter- that 
minations, the very ſame, the ſelf ſame, and the very. | ſelf. 
6. Relative pronouns, which bring back the ſentence to a ſub- at 
_ Jed, either previouſly pointed out, or connected with a de- man 
terminative pronoun; of which claſs are, whe, which, what, nam 
and that, ES the 
7. Interrogative pronouns ſerve to introduce a queſtion, for tran 
which purpoſe we make uſe of the relative pronouns, ub brot 
which, and what. V 
The pronouns, in general, and the perſonal pronouns, in thei 
particular, are very irregular in their infection. This pecu- aſce 
larity is remarkable, not only in the Engliſh, but likewiſe in the) 
all the languages hitherto diſcovered : for the pronouns may fere 
be claſſed among the moſt ancient words in ſpeech ; their ori- the 
gin muſt be traced in the primitive ages, when the language theſ 
of every nation was yet in its infant ſtate. V 
A number of other pronouns are commonly enumerated in whe 
grammars under the name of pronomina indefinita; but as one 
they expreſs none of the relations denoted by pronouns, they rule 
cannot be reduced to any of the claſſes before ſpecified. Be- T 
ſides, many of them are ſo pointedly determined, that no ra- man 
tional being will conſider them as indefinite ; for inſtance, all, mer 
whole, each, neither, every, &c. By far the greater part of 1.1 
them rather belong to the claſs of general numbers, viz. all, rr 
ol 


any, ſore, both, each, either, neither, every, few, much, FN 
ome 
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Some again, as whole, certain, other, are with more propriety 
ranked among the adjectives; and others as ever and never, 
are 1n reality adverbs. 


VI. Of the verb. 


The verb i is, in all languages, the moſt artificial and the moſt 
difficult part of ſpeech ; becauſe men have contrived to point 
out, in immediate connection with it, very different and mul, 
tiplied relations. To denote theſe relations properly, in the 
various inflections of the verb, is called by grammarians, to 
conjugate. The verbs are divided i into different ſpecies, ariſing 
partly from their fegnification, partly from their ws, and partly 
alſo from their conjugation. 

With reſpec to their fgnification, they attribute ſomething 
to an object, which can either be conceived immediately in it, 


and in this caſe they are called intranſitive, ſometimes too, but 


not very properly, neuter verbs; or they imply ſomething 
that takes place externally to it, tranfitive verbs; when two 
ſelf-ſubſiſtent things are required, the one of which is in an 
active, and the other in a paſſive ſtate. On this account, in 
many languages, the tranſitive verbs have two different forms; 
namely the active, when the ſubject is in an active ſtate, and 
the paſſive, when it is ſuffering. The reciprocal verbs are true 
tranſitives, with this exception only, that the predicate is 
brought back to the ſubje&, by means of a pronoun. 

With reſpect to the w/e, the verbs are either perſonal, when 
their ſubject is determined, or imperſonal, when it cannot be 
aſcertained, and conſequently 1s ſomething unknown. Farther, 
they are either perfeF, when they can be uſed in all the dif- 
ferent relations, in which the predicate can be placed towards 
the ſubje& ; or defective, when they are uſed only in ſome of 
theſe relations. 

With reſpect to the conjugation, the verbs are called regular, 
when all their relative ſtates can be expreſſed conformably to 
one rule; or irregular, when they deviate from the eſtabliſhed 
rule. 

The relations, circumſtances, and collateral notions, which 
mankind have contrived to expreſs by the verb, are very nu- 
merous. Ihe principal of them are as follows. 

1. The form of the word, whether a verb is tranſitive, or in- 
tranſitive ; and in the former caſe, whether it is a&tive 
or paſſive. 

P 2. 
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2. The mood or the manner, in which the predicate is ſtated 
concerning the ſubject. This may be done, a,) in a poſitive 
manner, implying truth and certainty ; hence the indicative 
mood; b,) in an uncertain and doubtful manner, the confunc- 
tive; c,) by way of command, the imperative; and d.) 
without any reference to the perſon, the infinitive.— The 
participle, which is ſometimes conſidered as a peculiar 
mood, deſerves no place here ; fince it is properly an adjec- 
tive derived from the verb, and carrying with it the colla. 
teral idea of time. 

3. The time, in which the predicate belongs to the ſubje&. 
This ſtrictly conſiſts of three periods only, namely the preſent, 


paſt, and future; but as the two laſt are ſuſceptible of a 


great variety of farther determinations, not indeed ariſing 

from their own nature, but from the various relations of 

ſpeech, many languages expreſs theſe in the verb itſelf ; and 
thus the paſt time is again divided into three tenſes, the 
imper fect, perfect, and pluperfeft; in a ſimilar manner the 
future is again reſolved into ſeveral ſpecies. 

4. The aumber of the perſons of the ſubje& ; and laſtly, 

5. The /pectes of the perſon itſelf, whether it is the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third. 

To expreſs all theſe circumſtances and relations in the verb 
itlelf, agreeable to the method adopted in every language, 1s 
by grammarians called, to conjugate. Under this expreſſion, 
however, we underſtand only this much, that all the relations, 
above ſtated, ought to be expreſſed by means of proper ſylla- 
bles of infection, attached to the root of the verb itſelf; and 
in this proceſs, the Engliſh language is remarkably fimple and 
eaſy. It admits only of one form and one gender ; for the in- 
tranſitive verbs are likewiſe conjugated in the active form; 
in this there are only three moods, the zndicative, the impera- 
tive and the infinitive: in the indicative we make uſe of two 
tenſes, viz. the preſent, and a ſpecies of the paſt, the ——_— 
but in the imperative, and infinitive, of one tenſe only: 1 
both tenſes of the indicative, there appear tuo numbers, and in 
each of theſe, three perſons, which however can be only im- 
perfectly marked by the verb itſelf; a deficiency, which ren- 
ders the pretixing of the pronouns neceſſary. 

To denote the remaining relations, the Engliſh are obliged 
to make uſe of circumlocution, or of indirect expreſſions fur- 


niſhed them by certain verbs, that generally iadicate ſome = 
later 


7 
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lateral circumſtances, and on this account are called auxiliary 
words; becauſe they ſerve to expreſs thoſe relations, in the for- 
mation of which the Engliſh verbs are deficient. Theſe then 
conſiſt of the verbs, to be, for the paſſive form; I may, for the 
conjunctive; to have, for the paſt ; and I hall, for the future 
tenſes ; ;—although ſeveral other auxiliary verbs are commonly 
enumerated. But, as the whole of this peripbraſtical conjuga- 
tion has been formed merely upon the plan of the more com- 
plete Latin inflection of verbs, thoſe above ſpeciſied will anſwer 
the preſent purpoſe; ſince any other method of conjugating 
verbs, if carried on by auxiliary words, is in every reſpect pe- 
riphraſtical. ; 

I cannot here enter upon the extenſive application and the 
uſe of theſe auxiliary words; and therefore I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the tran/itzve verbs, in the German language, are 
divided into two claſſes, according as the ideas expreſſed by 
them partake more of the active or paſſive meaning. In the 
former caſe, they are accompanied by the auxiliary verb ha- 
den, © to have;” in the latter, by ſeyn, © to be;“ v. g. er hat 


 geſchlafen, * he has ſlept;” but in another inſtance, er :/t ge- 


neſen, c he is recovered.” This diſtinction, however, does not 
prevail in Engliſh, where all tranſitives are infleted by the 
auxiliary verb, to have, without attending to their fignifica- 
tion. Regular verbs are ſuch as preſerve the radical ſyllable 
unchanged, and in which the infle&tion is carried on, in an uni- 
form manner, by means of fixed terminating ſyllables. Irre- 
gular verbs either deviate from the eſtabliſhed ſyllable of in- 
ſlection, or they frequently want it altogether ; for inſtance, 
1 burſt ; imperf. I burſt; participle, burſt or bunſten; or the in- 
flection takes place in the radical ſyllable itſelf ; I bleed ; im- 
perf. I bled; participle, bled ; or where both deviations occur 
in the ſame verb; I beſeech ; imperf. I beſought ; partic be- 


 feeched ar beſought. The irregular verbs are, in all languages, 


the moſt ancient and the moſt original : in tracing the nature 
and origin of them, we muſt reſort to the higher branches of 
etymology. In Engliſh we find the irregular verbs through- 
out derived from the Saxo-Daniſh, in which language they 
likewiſe appear in the irregular form; as, on the other hand, 
the verbs formed from the French and Latin uniformly follow 
the regular inflection. 
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VII. Of the Particles. 


The particles furniſh a ſubject of inquiry, that would be in- 
conſiſtent with the limits of this Eſſay. They are throughout 
conſidered as adverbs ; fince they denote either a circumſtance 
in genera], in which caſe the preciſe meaning of them reſults 
from thoſe parts of ſpeech, with which they are immediately 
connected; or they point out a circumſtance of itſelf, and in- 
dependent of any other part of ſpeech, in which ſituation they 
are called adverbs ; or they relate to particular kinds of circum- 
ances : thus the prepoſetions denote the relation ſubſiſting be- 
tween two ſubltantives, in which relation they have been placed 
by the verb; as the conjunctious mark the relation between ſen- 
tences and their members.—The Iaſt part of ſpeech, with which 
grammarians conclude their taſk, compriſes the inter jectionc. 
They expreſs the various ſenſations or emotions of the mind, 
ſimply as ſuch, and may be divided according to the various 
kinds of theſe emotions. There are however ſome words, i. e. 
expreſſions of clear ideas, which are occaſionally uſed to de- 
note. mere ſenſations ; for inſtance, * O ſad ! well a day!“ 
and for this reaſon they cannot, with ſtrict propriety, be called 
interjections. 


Concliſion. 


Since my intention, throughout the whole of this treatiſe, 
has been no other, but to ſhew in a curſory manner, that 
the Engliſh grammar is leſs arbitrary, and more ſuſceptible of 
rational treatment, than many philologers imagine, I muſt 
content myſelf, for the preſent, with this ſhort ſpecimen. 

If teachers and learners ſhould gradually adopt this method 
of etymological reaſoning, it will be eaſy to apply it to the 
ſyntax ; which, independently of this conſideration, is much 
eaſter and more conciſe in Engliſh than in other languages; 
becauſe the words, in the former, are deprived of nearly the 
whole of their inflection. Indeed, by far the moſt effential 
buſineſs in the ſyntax conſiſts, partly of a rational method of 
conſtructing the ſeries of words, 3 in which the Engliſh language 


much reſembles the German ; partly of the proper ule of the 


participles, which diſplay many peculiarities in the conſtruc- 
tion of that language, 
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On the relative merits aud demerits of Johnſon's 
Englisb Dictionary. 


Tan Engliſh are in poſſeſſion of a very copious Dictionary 
of their language, with which the late DR. Sauugl. Jounson 
has preſented them, and of which the fourth edition appear- 
ed (London, 1773) with ſome additions, in two large Folio 
Volumes, compriſing upwards of thirty Alphabets, or 716 
Sheets of letter-preſs . 

As the completeneſs of this work, together with the criti. 
cal and philoſophic manner, which the author follows, has 
been frequently the ſubject of great praiſe, not only in Eng- 
land, but alſo in other countries, by recommending it as a mo- 
del of a uſeful Dictionary for any language; I was induced 
to think, that an accurate abridgment of this work might of 
itſelf ſuffice, to ſupply ſo important a defect in German lite- 
rature. Nor indeed had I directed my views further, when 1 
reſolved upon publiſhing an Engliſh-German Dictionary, de- 
ſigned chiefly for the uſe of my countrymen. But upon a 
more minute inquiry into the merits of Johnſon's work, I 
very ſoon diſcovered, that this performance, notwithſtanding 


the many advantages it poſleſles, is replete with great imper- 


fections.— As theſe imperfections are of ſuch a nature, as to 
exhibit themſelves more remarkably in an abridgment, tran- 
{lated into German, than they perhaps do appear in the origi- 
nal; and as the principal utility, which the Germans expect 
from ſuch an undertaking, might thus have been much dimi- 
niſhed, I was obliged to ſubmit to a more arduous taſk than 
J was, at firſt, inclined to undertake. 

This aſſertion will not be conſidered as unjuſt, when I ſhall 
point out, individually, the principal requilites to a Diction- 
ary, and remark upon every point, how far Jobzſon _ per- 

ormed 


* This computation is made from the firſt Edition, Lond. 1755. 
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formed his duty, and wherein I have endeavoured to improve 

upon him. 

1. In the number of words. 

2, In the value and dignity of every word, whether it be 
quite obſolete or current; and in the latter caſe, whether 
it is uſed in the more elevated, poetical, ſocial, or vulgar 
— 

3. In the grammatical nature of the word, to which J alſo re- 
fer the orthography, the mark of the accent, and the pro- 
nunciation. 

In the etymology or derivation. 
| - In the decompoſition of the principal idea denoted by the 

word ;—either by means of a definition, or by a ſynonymous 

German word ;—and in the analyſis of the different figni- 

flications. 

e Ulcitration of words by examples ; and, 

7. In the grammatical combination, or the uſe of every word, 
with reſpect to the ſyntax. 

Conformable to this diviſion of the ſubject, Iſhall offer ſome 
remarks upon each of theſe particular points: 

I. Concerning the number and the practical uſe of words 
expected to find the work of Johnſon in its greateſt perfec- 
tion. In a book, conſiſting of 2864 pages, large folio, and four 
times reprinted, I hoped to meet with the whole treaſure, 
or at leaſt with the moſt neceſſary and current words, of 
the Englith language. But, in this reſpect, my diſappoint- 
ment was great; and thoſe, who have conſulted Johnſon's 
Dictionary with the ſame view, will agree with me, that 
upon this very point he diſplays his weakeſt fide. We muſt 
however do him the juſtice to allow, that with refpett to 
terms of ſcience, and written language, his work is very com- 
plete ; but it is defeRtive in ſocial language, in the language 
of civil life, and in the terms of arts and manufactures. His 
defect in the laſt- mentioned branches, the author himſelf ac- 
knowledges in the preface, and makes this ſtrange apology for 

ut, << that he found it impoſſible to frequent the work-thops 

of mechanics, the mines, magazines, ſhip-yards, &c. in order 
to inquire into the different terms and phraſes, which are pe- 
culiar to theſe purſuits.” Yet this is a great deſideratum to 
foreigners, and conſiderably detracts from the merit of a work. 
of this nature; for theſe are the preciſe caſes, in which they 
have moſt frequent occaſion for conſulting a DiXonary, To 

this 


ove 
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this head we may refer the names of plants, fiſhes, birds, and 


inſets, frequently occurring in common life, of which a 
great number are wanting in the work of Johnſon; though 
this deficiency might have been moſt eaſily ſupplied, as there 
certainly is no want of botanical books and publications on 
Nacural Hiſtory, in the Engliſh language. In order to ſhow 
the extent of this deficiency, in a particular inſtance, I ſhall only 
remark, that in the fingle work containing; the laſt voyage of 
Capt. Cook, in two moderate volumes, octavo, (publiſhed 
1782) there occur nearly one hundred words, relating partly 
to navigation, partly to Natural Hiſtory, that caunot be found 
in Johnſon's or other Dictionaries. 

It will be admitted, that a dictionary of a language ought 
to poſſeſs the greateſt poſſible degree of completeneſs, parti- 


cularly with reſpect to names and technical terms, which are 


more rarely employed in common language, and the meaning 
of which cannot be conjectured from the context. As ſuch words 
frequently become an object of reſearch, J have found myſelf 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity of filling up theſe chaſms, as 

far as my time, my plan, and my ſources of information would 
admit. Thus I have increaſed the ſtock of words, occurring 
in Johnſon's and other Engliſh Dictionaries of dittinguiſhed 
merit, with a great number (perhaps ſeveral thouſands) of 
words which were wanting ; eſpecially ſuch as concern the 


objects of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, of the Englith 


conſtitution, and of various other departments. With regard 


to the laws, manners, and cuſtoms of England, I have availed 
myſelf of the well known work of Entick. 

The proper names of countries, places, and perſons, when 
deviating from the genuine orthography, I have likewiſe more 
correctly ſtated, and added ſuch as have been omitted in John- 
ſon's and other dictionaries. 

For the improvement of terms in ſocial language, I am 
much indebted to Boyer's Engliſh and French Dictionary. 
But as I had, in this reſpect, placed more confidence in John- 
ſon than I could juſtify after a careful examination of his 
work ; and as, on this account, I did not beſtow the portion 
of time requiſite to a cloſe compariſon with other Dictionaries, 
I readily confeſs, that there remains much to be done yet, e- 
ſpecially with the aſſiſtance of the lateſt Engliſh productions 
in the department of Belles Lettres. For, in latter times, the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh language appears to have men the ſame changes 
as the French and German. 

II. It is well known, that all the monks of a language do 
not poſſeſs an equal value or degree of currency : ſome of them 
are entirely obſolete, but ſtill occur in writings, which are ſtu- 
died in modern times, for inſtance, in the tranſlation of the 


Bible, in Shakeſpeare, Spencer, &c.; others are peculiar to 


poetical language ; again, others are current only in certain 
provinces, or in particular ſituations of life; and ſtill others are 
vulgar, and exploded from the more dignified written ſtyle, as 


well as from the polite circles of converſation. It is one of 


Johnſon's great merits, that he has carefully attended to this 
diſtinction; I have likewiſe marked it, in my Engliſh and 


German Dictionary, with equal attention; and I have point- 


ed out the moſt neceſſary of theſe diſtinctions, by means of 
particular figns or characters. 

III. Next to the preceding, I conſider the grammatical de- 
ſignation of every word as the moſt important part of a good 
Dictionary: and under this head I place not only the ortho- 
graphy, the accentuation, and pronunciation, but alſo the claſ- 
ſification of a word, to whatever claſs it belongs as a part of 
ſpeech, and finally, its inflection; whether it be regularly or 
irregularly declined or conjugated. Upon this point, alſo, 


Johnſon is in moſt inſtances very correct; excepting that he 


does not always diſtinguiſh the ſubſtantive from the adverb, 
and this again from the adjective; an imperfection which, 
with the aid of ſome general ideas of grammar, I have had no 
great difficulty to remedy.—In the ſpelling of words, Johnſon 
has adopted the method prevalent among all ſenſible people, and 
conſigned the orthographic diſputes to thoſe, who, from want of 
more important knowledge, have no other means of obtaining 
reputation. For my part, I ſaw no reaſon for differing from 
Johnſon on this head.—The proper accentuation is, in the 
Englith language, one of the moſt difficult points. The cauſes 
of this difficulty muſt be obvious from the remarks upon the 
accent, which I have premiſed in the ſecond Eſſay. The great- 
er number of Engliſh Dictionaries, therefore, have conſidered 
it as neceſſary, to mark that ſyllable, which is accentuated in 
a word, Nevertheleſs, they have committed the common er- 
ror, that the reader 1s never certain, whether an accentuated 
' {yllable muſt be pronounced with the grave 1, e. extended, or 
acute, i. e. ſhort tone of the voice; ſor inſtance, b/6od and room, 
are 
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dre marked with the ſame accent; though the former be pro- 
nounced ſhort, and the latter long. In this matter I have fol- 
lowed Johnſon, nearly as far as the middle of che letter A; 

but as the true pronunciation is thus very imperfectly mark 
ed; and as I was ſucceſsful enough to diſcover this common 
error, I began very early to differ from him and his colleagues; 
and, conſequently, from the middle of the firſt letter, I have 
endeavoured to diſtinguiſh carefully the length of an accentu- 
ated ſyllable by a mark drawn from the left towards the 
right, and the ſhortneſs of it by a mark running from the 


right towards the left. In the remaining part of grammati- 
cal determinations of words, I have followed Johnſon as my 


guide, and carefully diſtinguiſhed the neuter. from the active 
form of verbs: though, in a few inſtances, I have been in- 
duced to differ from him, when he had miſtaken the neutral 
uſe of an active verb for a neuter verb. 

IV. The proximate derivation of a word is a matter of im- 
portance in all languages; ; 57 upon this circumſtance depends 
not only the full idea or intelligibility of words, but likewife 
their orthography, Johnſon has ſenſibly perceived this dif- 
liculty, and conſequently has ſhortly pointed out the immediate 
derivatives, “ in caſes where he was acquainted with them ;* 
and I muſt add, © that he has done it in ſuch a manner as ap- 
peared to him the moſt proper.” For, upon this particular 
head, his Dictionary is very defective. When an Engliſh word 
is derived from the French or Latin, he does not eafily nul 
take its proximate root: in words, that are obvious deriva- 
tives of familiar Anglo-Saxon terms, he is equally ſucceſsful. 
But in moſt other caſes, he proves himſelf a ſhallow etymo- 
logiſt : and as His own notions of the origin of languages were 
not very clear, he is frequently led into great errors. Thus 
he conſiders the words, with whoſe origin he is unacquainted, 
either as fortuitous and cant words, or he derives them fre- 
quently in the abſurdeſt manner from words nearly corieſ- 
ponding in found, while he aims at explaining them in three 
or four different ways; for inſtance, © to chirp,” derived from, 
« to chear up, to make cheerful, &c.” yet this word obviouſ- 
ly comes from the vernacular Gernan, t/chirpen or Zirpen, 
« to twitter like birds.” This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 
manner, in which he ſearches for the ſource of one river in 
the mouth of another, which is altogether different froin the 


| former. Here I have had frequent opportunities of correcting 
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him; particularly as SKINNER was his principal hero in ety- 
mlogy, and as Johnſon himſelf was unacquainted with 
the German and other languages related to it. But in caſes, 
where the derivation of a word required laborious reſearches, 
ſuch as would have occupied much room to little purpoſe, I 
have rather paſled it over altogether, becauſe the like words 
are generally conſidered as radicals, or as proper names. And 
as the object expreſſed by a word of this kind muſt be repre- 
ſented by a ſenſible exhibition of the thing itſelf, the method 
of rendering it intelligible, by a probable derivation, is but a 
negative advantage; though the etymology of it might be eſ- 
tabliſhed by a far-fetched analogy with other words. 

Upon this occaſion, I cannot omit mentioning a ch cum- 
ſtance of ſome importance tothe'philoſophic inquirer into the 
ſtructure of languages. There are, in Engliſh, as well as in 
all other languages, a great number of words, which are pro- 
nouiced and written perfectly analogous to one another; al- 
though it can be proved, that they are derived from very dif- 
Zerent roots. Such are, for inſtance, the German words, Bar, 
Bock, Hund, Katze, &c. and the Engliſh words,“ arm, buxom, 
cock, &c.” To conſider words of the ſame ſound as of com- 
mon origin, and to treat them as ſuch, diſcovers a very ſuper- 
ſicial knowledge i in languages: beſides, this method is attend- 
-d with the fingular effect of miſleading the ignorant, who 
form the ſtrangeſt combinations of ideas, when they attempt 
to derive the different ſignifications and applications of a word 

irom one common root. Johnſon was aware of this impro- 
priety, but he has not always been ſucceſsful enough in ob- 
viating it, Hence we frequently meet with ſuch a number of 
igniſications crowded upon the fame word, that it is a matter of 
aitonifbment, how they happened to meet under the fame 
head, For this reaſon, I have ſeparated the different ſignifica- 
tions of monotonous words by means of numbers, and have 
- endeavourcd to ſhow the derivation of each, when I was ena- 
bled to do this in a ſatisfactory manner. 

V. To aſcertain the principal and peculiar ſignification of 
a word, from which the others, if there be any, muſt be de- 
rived, has been my next employment. This, indeed, 1s al- 
ways the molt dificult point in a Dictionary; 3 a point, Which 
not only preſuppoſes correct ideas of the origin of languages, 
but alſo the moſt preciſe knowledge of every word, and of its 
nſe from the earlieſt;! pe:zods, The whole of this knowledge 
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muſt be founded upon a ſufficient number of works, written 
by men who lived in the different ages, in which the language 
was ſpoken. But as we poſſeſs' no ſuch number of works in 
any language, as is ſufficient to make us acquainted with all 
the words, that are or have been current in it; it may be 
eaſily conjectured, that the primitive fignificatioa of every 
word cannot be pointed out with preciſion, But even in cafes 
where this is poſſible, it requires the moſt careful examina- 
tion of all the ancient monuments of a language, that are {ti}! 
preſerved, together with much ſound philoſophy, in order to 
avoid falling into dreams and fancies, and deriving, in an arbi- 
trary manner, the words from-one another. In etymology, as 
ſoon as it carried him beyond the proximate derivation of a 
word, my predeceſſor has not been very ſucceſsful. For, even 
in che latter caſe, he relied too much upon the authority of 
others; and it evidently appears from his Dictionary, that the 
ſtructure of language did not induce him to philoſophical in- 
quiries. Oa this account, we can form no great expectations, 
and we muſt be ſatisfied with his claſſiſication of e different 
meanings of words, ſo as they in every inſtance appeared to 
him moſt proper. His want of knowledge in etymology, 
however, is attended with this advantage, that it has guarded 
him againſt a thouſand follies, to which the pſeudo-etymolo- 
giſts, of all languages and climates, are very liable, 

As a foreigner, I could not eaſily remedy this defictency in 
the claſſification of words, unleſs yt had been my inclination to 
proceed upon arbitrary principles, which ought not to be in- 
troduced into the philoſophy of language. Yet I have cor- 
refed another, perhaps more important, error. Johnſon is 
uncommonly liberal with a variety of lignifications, particu- 
larly in ſuch words as are frequently uſed; for in theſe, the 
ſignifications pointed out þy bim, are almoſt endleſs. Thus he 
has given ſeventy different ſignifications of the verb, to go; 
Axt y- nine of the verb, to ftand ; &. knd he might, without 
great difficulty, have produced the double of that number, if 
he had proceeded upon a ſimilar plan. — In theſe verbs, as well 
as in many hundred other caſes, Johnſon has obviouſly and 
uniformly confounded the various applications ot one-and the 
ſame meaning, with the different fignifications themſelves. 
Hence I found it neceſſary, to reduce many of his fignifica-. 
tions to one general idea, and thus to ſave the raced the 
trouble of ſearching for the accurate idea of the word in queſ- 
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tion among a number of ſimilar ideas, and of frequently miſs. 
ing the true meaning of the word altogether. In order to 
perceive this inconvenience, I requeſt the reader to compare 
with one another the words, ground, form, and many others of 
a ſimilar tendency. 

It is a very common practice among the compilers of Dic- 
tionaries, to point out the fignification of a word, by means of a 
ſynonymous expreſſion uſed in another language. A ſmall ſhare 
of correct philological knowledge muſt convince every one of 
the impropriety and diſad vantage of this practice. There are no 
words completely ſynonymous in any language; nor can any 
two words, from different languages, be conſidered as ſynony- 
mous, And although in languages, that bear ſtrong marks of 
afſinity to one another, there ſhould be two words of common 
origin, or even radically the ſame, ſuch as © ground” with 
the German Grand; © to go,” with the German geben; they 
ſt ill deviate in the ndired ſignifications, or, at leaſt, in the ap- 


plication to individual caſes. The ſafeſt and moſt rational me- 


thod, there: ore, is to reſolve every ſignification into other 
words, or to p ive a clear and, if poſlible, conciſe definition of 
it. Iam ſenfible, that in this manner the idea of a word can- 
not be exhauſted, nor is it poſſible to point out this idea with 
all its ſhades and: ſubtle modifications. I further admit, that 
this developement of the idea is not in all inſtances practicable; ; 
fince the meaning of a word, in many caſes, is ſo obſcure that 
it cannot be made perſpicuous. Yet, at the ſame time, where 
this expedient is applicable, it affords the moſt certain method 
of exhibiting a competent notion of every word and its ſigni- 
Hcations; while it ſerves to promote a clear aud juſt know- 
iedge of things f in general. This, therefore, is one of the moſt 
important advantages of Johnſon's Dictionary: for the author 
poſſeſſed a very happy talent of diſplaying the 1dea of a word 
in a conciſe, intelligible, and pertinent manner. In this reſpect, 
{ have throughout followed him as my guide, except where 1 
was obliged to contract the ſignifications of words, which he 
had unneceſſarily accumulated, and conſequently to ſearch for 
an appropriate and more comprehenſi ve idea. 

Johnſon has not avoided the common error of lexicograph- 
ers, who have either neglected to ſtate the names of plants and 
animals, or have done 1t in a very vague and undetermined 
manner. He commonly diſmiſſes the names of vegetables with 
addition, * ant.“ Thus he forſakes the reader, where 
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2 guide is moſt anxiouſly looked for. I have endeavoured to 
ſupply this deficiency, by adding a number of names from the 
three kingdoms of nature, together with the ſyſtematic name 
of Linnzus, to every plant, in order to prevent any miſtakes. 
As the Germans, according te the different provinces; make uſe 
of a variety of names for one and the {ame plant, the addition of 
the Linnzan name was indiſpenſable. It is now to be hoped, 
that none of their numerous tranſlators from the English, 
will, in future, he induced to tranſlate the word“ pine-apple,”? 
ananas, by the German expreſſions Tannzapfen, or Fich- 
tenapfol,” Which ſignify the reſpective productions of the fir- 
and pine-trees; Abies, and Pinus Lin. ; while the pine- apple 
is the produce of the Bromelia Ananas Lin. Such miſtakes 
have been frequently committed in German books on garden- 
ing; and, in the imperfect ſtate of the Engliſh-German Die- 
tionaries hitherto publiſhed, it was not an eaſy matter to 
avoid them, 

VI. In order to ſupply the imperfect definitions of words, 
the ſignißcation of which cannot be fully collected from the 
notion contained in the definition, it is a neceſſary point in a 
Dictionary, to illuſtrate them by examples. From theſe il- 
luſtrations, this additional advantage reſults, that the gramma- 


tical uſe of a word, and its combination with other parts of 


ſpeech, can be rendered mote conſpicuous. Johnſon is very 
liberal with his examples, and not unfrequently prodigal to 
excels, The greater number of them, he has extracted from 
oetical works, as he had employei much of his time in pub- 
Fiſhing the Englith pgets, I have made it my ſtudy, to hold a 
middle courſe, and to ſelect from the rich ſtore of Jolinſon's 
examples the moſt conciſe and pertinent, eſpecially in ſuch 
caſes as appeared to require an example, to ſhow the precite 
meaning or the grammatical uſe of a wprd. As, however, his 
examples and the whole ſtock of his words principally relate 
to the language of authors or © written language;“ I have 
endeavoured to ſupply the obvions want of examples for the 
purpoſes of ſocial life, from the above quoted Engliſh and 
French Dictionary, by BorkER; a work, the phraſes and ex- 
emplifications of which are principally of the latter kind. 

VII. Concerning the practical application of words, when 
in connex ion with others, Johnſon has beſtowed great atten- 
tion upon the moſt important caſes, in which every word may 
gceur, His acenraqy in this reſpect has induced me to adopt 
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his examples, without attempting to change or improve them, 

To conclude this account, I ſhall add ſome remarks, which 
excluſively concern the publication of my own Dictionary.— 
It is a common error of the moſt, if not of all, Dictionaries 
which appear with German explanations, that the authors of 
them not only pay no attention whatever to the propriety and 
dignity of the German expreſſions and phraſes, but hkewiſe 
that they are very ſtudious to find the moſt abſurd and vulgar 
words in the German, and to make uſe of them for the illuſ- 
tration of foreign words; though the latter ſhould not hold 
out the leaſt inducement to this outrage. The injury thus oc- 
caſioned to inexperienced ſtudents of languages, who moſt fre- 
quently ſtand in need of ſuch books, is much greater than is 
commonly imagined ; becauſe their taſte or intellectual diſ- 
cernment is thereby for ever depraved. And what muſt be 
the ideas of foreigners, reipecting the German (as they can- 
not avoid mak ing uſe of ſuch books), when they diſcover in 
them the eſſence of all that is obſcene and vulgar, inſtead of the 
more poliſhed language of authors? What muſt an Englith- 
man think of us, when he finds in our Engliſh German Dictio- 
naries, “ gormandizer” tranſlated Saumagen ; © to gorman- 


dize,” em Saumagen ſeyn; “ gangrel,” ein grofſe lange Strunzc. 


Similar indecencies occur in every page. A ſmall degree of 
common ſenſe would have prevented the inſertion of this traſh 
into our Dictionaries, while it would have taught the com- 
piers, to render the expreſſion with becoming dignity. I have 
exerted myſelf to ſhun the like inelegant terms and phraſes, 
even in thoſe caſes where the Engliſh word might have afford- 


ed an opportunity of uſing them; for I have rather ſubmitted - 


to the taſk of circumlocution, than to the propagation of mean 
and indecent words, 

There is another remark to be made, relative to the ortho- 
graphy of the Engliſh. Johnſon has given a ſeparate analyſis 
of every compound word, after having firſt printed the words 
in a combined ſtate. In order to ſave room and trouble, I 
have thought proper to point out the compound words 1mme- 
diatcly in the order of the alphabet. For this purpoſe 1 have 
«lmoit throu ghout the whole (for in ſome inſtances I may have 
overlooked it) divided ſuch words in the ſpelling, as © hope- 


leſs, 
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leſs, black-ſmith, &c. though theſe words ſhould be read and 
conſidered as inſeparable *. 


The following Extract from a Critical Eſſay originally publiſhed in the Edin- 
burgh Review for 1755, will, it is hoped, be acceptable to the reader; as the ideas 
contained in it very nearly coincide with thoſe advanced by Mr. Aprrluxe; and 


as it is no underſtood to be the production of the celebrated Dr. AbAu Suiru. 


A Dictionary of the Engliſh language, however uſeful, or 
rather neceſſary, has never been hitherto attempted with the 
leaſt degree of ſucceſs. To explain hard words and terms of 
art, ſeems to have been the chief purpoſe of all the former 
compoſitions, which have borne the title of Engliſh dictionaries, 
Mr Johnſon has extended his views much farther, and has 
made a very full colle&ion of all the different meanings of 
each Engliſh word, juſtified by examples from authors of good 
reputation. When we compare this book with other dic- 
tionaries, the merit of its author appears very extraordinary. 
Thoſe which in modern languages have gained the moſt eſteem, 
are that of the French academy, and that of the academy 


Della Cruſca. Both theſe were compoſed by a numerous ſo- 


ciety of learned men, and took. up a longer time in the com- 
poſition, than the life of a ſingle perſon could well have af- 
forded. The Dictionary of the Engliſh language is the work. 
of a ſingle perſon, and compoſed in a period of time very in- 
conſiderable, when compared with the extent of the work. 
The collection of words appears to be very accurate, and muſt 
be allowed to be very ample. Moſt words, we believe, are 
to be found in the Dictionary, that ever were almoſt ſuſpected 
to be Engliſh ; but we cannot help wiſhing, that the author 
had truſted leſs to the judgment of thoſe who may conſult him, 
and had oftener paſſed his own cenfure upon thoſe words 
which are not of approved uſe, though ſometimes to be met 


with 
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This method of pointing out compounded words is profeſſedly 
contrived to ſave room and the repetition of words; yet, at the 
fame time, it is unavoidably attended with this diſadvantage, that 
it may induce foreigners, to conſider &// thoſe words, which are 
printed with a fign of diviſion, as ſeparable compounds. —Mr. 
Adelung might have caſily obviated this inconvenience, by uſing 
different marks of ſeparation for thoſe compounds, the parts of 
which are written ſeparately, as“ party- man;“ and for thoſe, that 
are contracted into one word, as“ ſpite- ful.“ 
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with in authors of no mean name.— Where a work is ad- 


mitted to be highly uſeful, and the execution of ft 141t1tel to 
praiſe ; the adding, that it might have been more atetu), ca 


ſcarcely, we hope, be deemed a cenſure of it. The met o. 
this Dictionary is ſo great, that it cannot detract from it, to 


take notice of ſome defects, the ſupplying which, would, in 


our judgment, add a conſiderable ſhare of merit to that which 
It already poſſeſſes. Theſe defects conſiſt chiefly in the plan, 
which appears to us not to be ſufficiently grammatical. The 
different fignifications of a word are indeed collected; but 


they are ſeldom digeſted into ſeveral claſſes, or ranged under 
the meaning which the word principally expreſſes; and ſuf- 


ficient care has not been taken to diſtinguiſſi the words appar- 
ently ſynonymous.” | 

© It can import no reſlection npon Mr. Johnſon's Dictionary, 
that the fubject has been viewed in a different light by others ; 
and it is at leaſt a matter of curioſity to conſider the different 
views, in which it appears. Any man who is about to com- 


poſe æ diftionaty, or rather a grammar of the Engliſh lan- 
guage; muſt acknowledge himſelf indebted td Mr. J. for a- 
bridging at leaſt one half of his labour. All thoſe who are 


under any difficulty, with reſpect to a particular word or 
plraſe, are in the ſame ſituation. The Dictionary preſents 
them a full collection of examples; from whence indeed they 
are leſt to determine; but by which the determination is 
rendered eaſy. In this country “, the ufefulneſs of it will be 
foon felt, as there 1s no ſtandard of correct language in eu- 


verſation. If our recommendation could in any degree incite - 


to the peruſal of it, we would carneſtly recommend it to all 
thoſe who are defirous to improve and correct their language, 
frequently to conſult the Dictionary. Its merits mult be de- 
termined by the frequent reſort, that is had to it. This is the 
moſt unerring teſt of its value: criticiſms may be falſe, pri- 


vate judginents ill- founded; but if a work of this nature be 


much in uſe, it has receiv ed the ſanction of the public ap- 
probatlon.“ 
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ſenſe ; 
ns 
for ir. 
liſe. 


G 


Aal, 8. r 
Har „ 
Ab, ſyll. 
Abander, 
Abander: 


Albinder: 
Abarheit 


Abarten, 
Abartung 
Abbeiſſen 


Abbeſielle 
Abbilden, 


fit Sildung 


SPECIMEN 


Or AN 


IDENTICAL DICTIONARY 


DF THE 


GRuAx, Enclin, Frrencn, and Latin LaxGUaAGEs. 


Note. All thoſe compounded words, which are ea 
therr conſlituent parts, are here purpoſely onitted.— 


EP ex plained from 
he 


vocables firſt 


ſtated, after the German, expreſs the moſt literal ſenſe. —Subſftantrves, 
without a number referring to the declenſion, are indeclinable ; the num- 
bers mark the five German declenſion:.— Further, the afteri/t ( Pointe 
out thoſe ſubſtantives, which change their firſt vowel into a diphthong, 
when uſed in the plural number ;—a. a. flands for adverbial adiective ;— 
adj. for adjective ;—adv. for adverb ;—conj. for conjunction obj. for 
objeively, or in a phyſical ſenſe; —ſubj. for ſußjectively, or in a mental 
ſenſe s. f. for ſubſtantive feminine ;—5. m. for ſubſtantive maſculine ; 
—5. n. for ſubſtantive neuter ;—v. a. r. for verb active, regular ir. 
for irregular —v. n. for verb neuter ;—vulg. for vulgarly, or in low 


life. 


GERMAN, ExGL1sn, FELNCH. 
Aal, m. 2. eel nguille. 
Aas *, 8. n. carrion, carcaſs harogne, cadavre 
Ab, ſyll. of 3 down, from, off e, du, &c. 
Abanderlich, a. a. variable, changeable variabie 
Abandern, v. a. r. to vary, change, ſhift ier, changer, cor- 
riger 
Abinderung, A f. 3. latteration, variation — variation 
Abarbeiten, v. a. r. to work or labour ſor travailler a compte de 
e quꝰ ona regud'avance 
Vel) recipr.jto fatigue, or wear Epuiler ſes forces par 
oneſelf out by labour le travail 
Abarten, v. n. r. to degenerate Eee, forligner 
Alarturg, s. f. 3. degeneration depeneration 
Abbeiſſen, v. a. ir. o bite off or from mordre, arracher avec 
les dents 
Abbeſtellen, v. a. t. o countermand contremander 
Abbilden, v. a. r. to faſhion or portray jrepreſenter, tirer d' a- 
| pres nature 


fit Sildung, &£ 3. 


ot mation, picture mag, portrait. 


LATIN. 


. 
Icadaver. 


de 


varians, mutabilis 
mutare, immutare 


utat io, immutatio 
iquid labore compen- 
ſare 


laboribus frangi 


degenerare, depravari 


degeneratio, depravatio 
demordere 


renunciare, adimere. 
effingere, exprimere 


formatio, eflitio 


- 


Genuan, 


Abbinden, v. a. ir. 
Albitte, s. f. (ſing. only) 


Albitten, v. n. ir. 


Abborgen, v, n. r. 
Abbrechben, v. a. ir. 


v. n. ir. 


—— {cb ) recipr. 


Albbrenten,v.a.r. & ir. 
v. n. — 


© 


Abbruch m. 2. (ſing. only) 


Abvriichig, a. a. 
Albi ſſen, v. a. x. 
Abdenken, v. a. r. 

— — 


Lbdankuns,, . f. 3. 


— — 


Ahbkdechen, v. à r. 


Al later, s m. I. 
vulg. Schinder. 
Abdeckung, 8. f. 3. 
Aldingen. r. 
A8dringen, v. a. ir. & 
val g aldi uclen (ſubj. 
Abdrack * s. m. 2. 
Avlruchen, v. à. r. | 


Av4riichen, v. a. r. (obj.) 


Abend, 8. m. 2. 

Aventheuer, S. . I. | 
or Ebentever, — | 

Atentbeurer, S. m. 1. 


fiber, con. 

Averglaube, 8. III. 3. | 
; (ing. only ) 

A "erglubifſch, Gr | 

Aber glüubig. A. A, ! 


Abe dennen, v. a. 1 & | 
ir. 
ib ermal, or Aller- 
mals, adv. 

Alermalig. A A. 
Saber Wilt. „ m. 2. F | 

(ling. oily) 3 
. 


7 


k 


7 
1 


r 
5 to Cxtort 


a 
once again, anew 


repeated 


to detract, leſſen. 
to abſtain from. 
to conſume by fire 


to give over burning 


to diſcharge a gun 


i 
to burn down, or out rẽduire en cendre 


ExGL1SH. | Faxencu. 
to untic or unloofe dèlier, d&tacher 
excuſe, apology, excuſe, apologie 


to beg pardon, or to demander pardon 


apologize. 
to borrow. lemprunter | 
to break off 'rompre hs 
to pull down iabattre, dẽmolir 
to ſtop ſhort,in ſpeaking's'arrEter, pauſer 


;deduire, rabattre 
s abſtenir de qq. ch. 


conſumer par le feu 


ceſſer de bruler 
tirer un canon ou un 
fuſil 


detract ion 


lols, damage 
— 


to expiate, or atone for 


reſignation, abdication 
to uncover (the roof) 


to ſtrip off (the ſkin) 


* 


| 


rabais 
(diminution, detriment diminution, detriment deminutio,detrimentum 


perte, dommage 
dErogatoire 
expier 


to ſay thanks or grace 'remercier 
to diſcharge (congedier 
diſcharge, diſmiſſal congè, dẽmiſſion | 


deEcouvrir 
ecorcher 


the ſkinner iEcorcheur 


the hangman (in office)|bourreau 


uncovering, denudationdẽnuement 


to deduct in bargaining; 


a copy, impreſſion 
to imprint, or to take 


defalquer 
extorquer 


copie, empreinte 
imprimer, tirer copie 


a copy 
to let down the cock preſſer, ſẽparer a force 
of a fire- lock : 
the evening ſoir, ſoirce 
adventure aventure 
adventurer javenturier 
[ 
but, yet, however mais, pourtant, or 
ſuperſtition luperſtition 
ſuperſtitious ſuperſtiticux 


to judge, paſs ſentence 
upon 


dotage, delirium 


diſtracted, inſane 


juger, dccreter 


encore, de nouveau 
nouveau, autre 
folic, delire 


venu ſou 


« # «4% \ *4 * 1 % ( — 
Qzit a8. My N oo 


ohgde un vou 


LaTiw, 


olvere, reſolvere. 


eprecatio, ignoſcendi 


poſtulatio, 


rpere, decerpere. 
iruere, demoliri. 
brumpere ſermonem, 
etrahere Fo pretio ) 
bſtinere, ſeſe conti- 


tormentum vi pulveris 
igniferi mittere. 
deſfractum, decerptio. 


jactura, damnum. 
derogans. 

luere. 

gratias agere. 
dimittere. 


miſſio, dimiſſio. 


reſignation, abdication ſabdicatio muneris. 


detegere (domum), 
ellem detrahere. 
llium detractor. 
ar nifex, tortor. 
etect io, nudatio. 
teahete pretio, 


exprimere, extorquere, 


xemplar, impreſſio. 
typis exſcribere. 


premendo avellere, 
ſolvere. 


veſpera. 


We a, portentumz 


qui tentat et periclita- 
tur fortunam. 

aſt. ad, ſed, vero, &c. 

ſuperſtitio, falla 
religio. 


— 


iterum, rurſus, denuo , 
tet atus. 
amentia, delit ium. 


amens, deli us 
le menter ot edeli- 
Talltls, 


